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OPINION OF SIR RALPH WOODFORD, LATE GOVERNOR 
OF TRINIDAD, UPON THE QUESTION OF IMMEDIATE 
EMANCIPATION. 


Tue fate of our valuable colonies is about to be decided; that is, as 
far as his Majesty’s government can decide; for be it recollected that 
there are two parties to every bargain, and that there are some people 
in this world who are so extremely obstinate and self-willed, that they 
will not surrender their property and means of subsistence without a 
struggle, even to a Whig government, being mindful of the Old Man 
and his Ass in the fable, who, too anxious to please every body, 
wound up with the loss of his animal, and with pleasing none. We have 
been entrusted with a document of such importance, that even at the 
eleventh hour we consider it our duty to lay it before the public. It 
is the opinion of Sir Ralph Woodford relative to the effects of imme- 
diate emancipation. As many of our readers may not be aware why 
the opinion of Sir Ralph Woodford should be of such importance, 
we must inform them that he was many years Governor of the Island 
of Trinidad, and there is every reason to suppose that he would have 
been entrusted with the important government of the Island of 
Jamaica, had he not died when sent thither upon a special mis- 
sion. He was the friend and correspondent of the abolitionists, and 
the organ through which government carried most of their amelio- 
rating measures. ‘There never was any one who had the cause and 
welfare of the negroes more at heart: he worked hand in hand with 
the administration, and many of the enactments passed in favour of the 
negroes originated from him. It was at his suggestion, and by his 
particular desire, that the system of free labour was attempted with 
the slaves taken on board of Admiral Cochrane’s squadron in America. 
The first detachment arrived at Trinidad in November 1815, and the 
whole scheme and policy of these free labour establishments were 
framed by himself, and they were the objects of his peculiar favour, 
care, and attention, until the day of his departure from the island. 
Sir Ralph Woodford never would be the owner of a slave or of a 


plantation ; in every point he was zealous to promote the objects of 


government, and he particularly interested himself in the promulga- 
tion of the Order in Council of March 1824. In spite of the oppo- 
sition of the inhabitants to that measure, it was carried by him deei- 
sively into effect, and in the mode which he had pointed out to 
government. 

The opinion therefore of Sir Ralph Woodford, possessing as he 
did so much local knowledge, and so well inclined as he was towards 
the negroes, is one of the highest importance. He assisted and 
advised the government on every point, as far as he considered that 
amelioration could be carried, and as this letter was written to a con- 
fidential friend, it carries with it even more weight than if it had 
been an official document written for a special purpose. We pledge 
ourselves for its authenticity. 

April, 1833.—voL. v1.—NO. XXIV. Z 
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330 Sir R. Woodjord upon Tnmediate Emancipation. 


Extract of a Letter from Sir Ralph Woodford, dated Trinidad, 24th No- 
vember, 1824, to a confidential friend in England. 


“‘ 1 cannot help repeating to you, that I do not think a forced emanci- 
pation will ever succeed—that is to say, carry with it the bettering the 
condition of the negroes, who, until they learn to value their freedom for 
the purpose of raising themselves in society, and which must be the rea] 
object of improvement, were better left as they are. But, in truth, they 
have no idea of freedom but as a relief from labour—! mean, of course, 
the generality ; their wants are so few, their ambition is of so humble a 
kind. I will not ask why, if slavery is a crime, it has been permitted in 
every country of the world; but I shall be satisfied with the declaration, 
that in the present state of Great Britain, and the high state of civiliza- 
tion it has reached, it is derogatory to its grandeur, as it is at variance 
with the freedom of its institutions, to count as slaves any portion of the 
people of the empire. This may be a sufficient reason to desire that it 
should cease; but unless it can be shown that the interest of the slave 
will be consulted in any general declaration of the termination of it, 
surely it would not be in reason to Make such a declaration at the ex. 
pense of the future welfare and happiness of these people who are the in- 
terested persons. 

“I have stated that the slave wishes for freedom, to be released from 
labour. All who have any practical knowledge of the negroes in slavery 
and in freedom concur in this, that no moral incentive leads men to 
labour in a tropical climate. It may, indeed, be doubted if it is not mucl 
more from necessity than from choice that the labouring man in Europe 
toils through each succeeding week, and with difficulty feeds his family 
and pays his rent. Illere, indeed, no one is at a loss for food, it grows 
almost spontaneously: in good ground, half an acre of land cleared and 
planted in plantains will last for several years, and maintain a man in 
tarinaceous food, and leave a surplus. ‘The woods abound in game, the 
sea (if he is on the coast) in fish ; in other parts, crabs and the like ani- 
mals are taken without trouble. No rent to be paid, no tax; a few 
days’ labour on the public road, and duty in the militia, is all that he has 
to provide for, either in the shape of expense or as a drawback on the un- 
interrupted use of his own time. It would then be supposed that he is 
desirous of showing himself, on the occasion of his military service, as a 
man of independent means, duly impressed with a sense of the nature of 
it, which is in time of public danger to secure to him his property, per- 
haps his life, and that he would properly equip himself, and observe a 
punctuality in his attendance. But so far from this being the case, he 
avoids it as often as he can, goes to prison sooner than pay his fine for 
non-attendance, and is half the year without a pair of shoes. The African 
in a state of freedom has often not half the comforts of a slave, either in 
his house or around him. In short, having exerted himself to purchase 
the right to be idle, he thinks he has done enough, and is too apt to com- 
plain that he has no one to take care of him. 

“‘ Where, then, is the object of hastening manumission? It was ad- 
mitted by the House of Commons that their view was to qualify the negro 
for those civil rights which his fellow-subjects enjoyed ; but is he capable 
of appreciating or of exercising them? He is not. Is it, then, for the 
interest of the state to place these people in such a situation as will 
enable them to indulge in that idleness which is the height of their ambi- 
tion? What will the state gain by such a proceeding? Nine hundred 
thousand free but idle subjects, requiring a very expensive machinery in 
magistrates and police to keep them in order, living on plantains, and 
beefs* out of the woods, consuming a couple of shirts and half a dozen 
pounds of gunpowder in the course of the year, and have the satisfaction 


* Africans call all game beefs, 
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of saying there are no slaves by name in the British dominions. Let us 
now see what she will lose. In this island, where the slaves do not exceed 
2i,000, personal and plantation, the crops were, in 1824,—Of sugar, 
24,000 hogsheads, at 15/.* each, value to the planter 360,000/.; of cocoa, 
raised by slaves, 10-11 hogsheads, or 20,193 fanegas, of 110 pounds each, 
at 3/., 60,5792. ; of rum or molasses, 800,000 gallons, at 40,0007. 

« The sugar,rum, and molassesareall the produce of slave labour, with 


the intervention of a little free labour, which cannot be estimated. Of 


the cocoa, only one-eleventh can be taken as the production of free labour, 
so that the value produced by the slave labour in the colony is 460,579/., 
exclusive of the amount of duties levied on consumption in England. If 
these articles were so consumed, they were required, and if not provided 
in future years, must be procured from some other place; and as there is 
no British colony that will now be enabled to of up the deficiency, 
from the increase to agricultural population being stopped, a foreign 
colony will come in for the supply. 

« Will, then, this deficiency occur, if a general alteration were to take 

lace in the condition of the labouring population? That it is to be 
ana for may be inferred from the small return of produce raised by 
free labourers compared to the slaves, namely, of one-eleventh part of the 
cocoa crop, valued at 6,057/., raised by 1,069 free people, (including 
Indians,) and the remainder of that produce of the colony, valued at 
60,579/., raised by 1,622 slaves, which is in a ratio of 37/. 7s. for each 
slave, and only 5/. 13s. for each free man. So that were the 16,000 
jantation slaves in the island to be converted into free people, and to 
ioe in the same ratio that they have hitherto done, the produce of the 
colony would be of the value of 130,600/. instead of 597,573/., as it would 
be according to the’ rate at which the 1,622 slaves have worked ; and 
were the same ratio applied to sugar, the value would not be less than 
518,400/. in revenue to the parent state, of 96,00u/. in shipping employed 
to transport, and of 86,400/. in commission and other charges paid to its 
merchants and traders, in the transit from the hands of the planter and 
manufacturer, until it reaches the consumer, amounting altogether to 
690,800/, But this applies to Trinidad only, in which the slave popula- 
tion does not exceed a thirty-third part of the whole number in the Bri- 
tish West Indies ; so that were the advice of those followed, who would 
declare the freedom of this class, there would be every probability of the 
national wealth being diminished to a proportionate extent ; for if the 
colonies produce more than they consume, the balance will either remain 
in the hands of the mortgagee in England, and be invested in British 
funds, or be reinvested in the colony in further producible capital. 

“ It was, therefore, under these impressions that I hesitated, and still 
hesitate, to propose any fixed term for emancipation. I am satisfied that 
to give the industrious negro a little more time, will enable every one fit 
for freedom to acquire it within a very reasonable period, and those that 
ro unfit are, for themselves and the state, best left in their present con- 
dition.” 


As a proof of the sound ideas expressed in this last paragraph, we 
will insert a return of the slaves manumitted by purchase. 


4d. & 4d. 
From Jan. 1, 1825, to Dec. 24, 1827, purchased their free- 
_dom, 109, average price 62/. 13s. ljd.. , P . 25,627 2 64 
From Dec. 25, 1827, to Dec. 24, 1829, purchased their 
freedom, 106, average price 71/. 138. 6fd. ° . 47,597 17 O 





33,224 19 6) 
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Fifteen pounds is taken as the fair average price of the market for 182 
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So that it appears that in the space of four years, 515 negroes pur- 
chased their freedom, paying the enormous sum of £33,224 sterling 
in hard cash. Now it is worthy of remark, that we have here two most 
important documents in opposition to the proceedings of his majesty’s 
ministers, one emanating from their own body, and the other from one 
who always worked with them. The opinion of such a person as Sir 
Ralph Woodford in the first place, who is decidedly against imme- 
diate emancipation, and the return made to government of the num- 
ber of slaves in the island of Trinidad, who have purchased their 
freedom in the space of four years. What a decided contradiction 
does this latter document give to all the falsities, all the calumnies 
which have been so industriously propagated by Mr. Fowell Buxton 
and his party, relative to the condition of the slaves! We should like 
to know where we could find in England the same number of day 
labourers, who could produce the enormous sum of £33,224 sterling ; 
we might add, where could we find the same number of planters and 
owners of slaves, who could pay down so much hard cash in their 
present unfortunate condition. Yet in the face of these documents, 
(for his majesty’s government have seen them both, ) they still continue 
their system of folly and injustice. In defiance of their pledges 
that they would wait for the evidence taken by the committee of the 
House of Lords, previously to coming to any decision, they have now 
told the West India proprietors, “that they shall go on with their 
arrangements whether the evidence before the Lords proceed or not, 
and, that the evidence will make no difference.” That is to say, in 
other words, that havin, heard all the evidence against the accused 
parties, they are about to give their verdict, without receiving or 
weighing the evidence in their favour. So much for the wisdom, so 
much for the justice of the present government. 

But the next and very important question is, when his majesty’s 
ministers have promulgated their plans, will the colonists submit to 
them? because, if they will not, all their labour will be thrown away. 
This consideration is an ingredient absolutely necessary to be thrown 
into the cauldron, and without which the charm will not be “ firm and 
good.” We prophesy that the colonists will not. Already has a cir- 
cular been despatched through the islands, calling upon the planters for 
firmness and unanimity; and of this we believe his majesty’s go- 
vernment are aware. We prophesy that the planters will be firm, 
that they will be unanimous; and we prophesy further, that his ma- 
jesty’s government are now laying the train for a series of disasters 
and calamities, which will end in the total destruction or loss of our 
valuable colonies, and shake to the foundation the already dilapidated 
prosperity of the mother country. 


F. M. 
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A CHAPTER ON COMMON SENSE 


49 


ADDRESSED TO HIS MAJESTY’S MINISTERS. 


Amst the storm of discussion which agitates a nation in times of great 
public excitement, and the conflicting ot intellect and opinion that takes 
place when change or reform is the order of the day, there is one produc- 
tion in the general mind, which, in the multitude of aims and doctrines, is 
in danger of being too much lost sight of, namely, that ordinary view of 
human affairs known by the name of plain, practical common sense. 
That this has been the case among ourselves ne our neighbours in many 
transactions and discussions of late years, many facts in both our histo- 
ries will sufficiently show. ‘That it will be the case again among our- 
selves, especially now that some of the orators of the new parliament 
have begun to “ unmuzzle their wisdom,” may be inferred from the 
nature of man. Let us then create a calm of thought, an interregnum 
of strong discussion, and go into a few of the plain considerations that 
strike us, in reference to that most needful and valuable quality, common 
sense. 

Is it necessary to define it? Ifso, definitions and descriptions shall 
not be wanting ; for, common as the thing may be supposed to be, it has 
been found so important in all ages, that philosophers and poets, from 
Adam’s or Aristotle’s days downwards, have often ta occasion to discuss 
the nature of a quality, of which they have often had to acknowledge 
themselves, with all their pride of intellect, comparatively deficient. To 
apply it to individuals, Aristotle makes it, including its twin brother, pru- 
dence, to be a habit of the mind—and an excellent habit it is; but it is 
not acquired in a day, and the march of intellect itself may in some cases 
march clean past it. ‘ God hath endowed mankind,” says Dr. Bentley, 
“ with power and abilities, which we call natural light and common sense.” 
But mankind is not every man, nor every prominent man, nor every influ- 
ential man, whom God's providence may have endowed with something 
else, some other “ power’ besides the “ abilities which we call natural 
light and common sense ;” and God hath, moreover, endowed man with 
a great many passions and propensities, that serve to blind him to the 
“natural light’ 
words in the world. ‘“ Men rarely ask what common sense is,” says Dr. 
Reid, “ because every man believes himself possessed of it, and would 
take it for an imputation upon his understanding to be thought unac- 
quainted with it.” 
man’s constant tendency to self-deception and folly ; for neither is it well 
understood, theoretically, what the root or boundary of common sense is, 
nor are those who are most capable of understanding theory the most 
fitted to put so inferior a quality in practice. Hence the admitted defi- 
ciency in this respect, which often attaches to highly intellectual and me. 
ditative men; and hence the just and extensive influence of common- 
sense mediocrity, applied not only to the ordinary affairs of life, but to 
the majority of questions of national government. 

We have always thought, then, that in reference to educated men, who 
are destined to have an influence on the thoughts of others, there is no 
more needful subject on which they ought to be well instructed 


—and thus it is that there is such a constant war of 


But this fact is only one of the thousand proofs of 
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than in the principles and practice of that lowly common sense, by 
which the majority of the world is guided—by which it works as y 
whole, and shall work, as long as man is what he is—and which sense 
may therefore well be called in this respect, in the language of Dr. Reid, 
‘* indeed the first-born of reason.” ‘This is the more necessary, as lofty 
and inquisitive intellects, are, as has been often remarked, apt to miss it, 
from its seeming to lie beneath their observation ; while uneducated men 
receive often a liberal portion of it from a compensative providence, in the 
shape of natural instincts and intuitive perceptions, leading them by a 
sure process to useful conclusions, which a higher degree of reason might 
only dissipate or perplex. 

Whether, indeed, men have been instructed as they ought in common. 
sense matter or not, it is always wise, both for the regulation of private 
conduct and the direction of public affairs, to keep it in sight, as a plain 
but safe principle of general guidance ; in the public case to keep our eye 
level to a cool view of the ordinary wants and circumstances of society as 
it is before us; and in private, to check those tendencies to self-cecep- 
tion, and the various intoxications of the intellect, to which finer minds 
are particularly prone. ‘‘ Man,” says Dr. Johnson, “ requires oftener 
to be reminded than instructed ;” and hence it can seldom be out of 
season to call to mind the steady watchwords and unpretending maxims 
of good common sense. 

To return, then, to the principle—we can hardly get on without defi- 
nitions, and yet the quality cannot very strictly be defined. With light- 
minded people it is often confounded with the powers or eccentricities of 
taste. Thus we say, that a breach of decorum in company, or a man 
acting broadly inconsistent with his own character, or the usages of the 
world, argues a defect in his common sense. But, in truth, though the 
words from which our English word sense is borrowed, express judg- 
ment or opinion, it is with us applied indifferently to objects of external 
sense, of taste, of morals, and of understanding. ‘“ Common sense, 
therefore,” says Dr. Reid, “means common judgment ”—and common 
judgment of the influential sort, is usually wonderfully in the right about 
most matters, public and private ; particularly when instruction has 
made some way to add to the intuitive perceptions of nature. But 
reason, though the handmaid of this power of judgment, and the agent 
of discovery, is often, by the arts of oratory, and the deceptions of the 
fancy and the passions, turned into the sworn foe of common sense, as 
well as into the perverter of truth, and the darkener of knowledge. It is 
on account of this that a frequent reference to common judgment, and 
natural feeling, is so necessary at all times, and particularly in periods 
of doctrinary discussion, when the mind is apt to be mystified even out of 
its common senses. Lord Shaftesbury considers the general principles 
upon which men usually agree, so obvious, that he says he cannot well 
imagine that men should ever be talked out of their love for society, or 
reasoned out of humanity and common sense. It would not be easy, 
— to talk men out of their love for society, although the thing has 
ween done before now; but that men have been reasoned both out of 
their humanity and common sense, is too well shown by the examples of 
history. It is a curious evidence of the deceptive nature of the human 
mind, that in respect of the effect of certain species of reasoning, the highest 
order of intellect are often brought on an unexpected par with the lowest, 
while clear-headed “common sense,” is obliged to be called in at last, to 
set the matter right for both. We all know how successfully Berkeley 


reasoned against the existence of matter, and of this whole material 
world that we fancy we tread on, and so, to the deep confusion of philo- 
sophy, Dr. Reid had no other way of answering him, but by an appeal to 
the ordinary conclusions of common sense. ‘ 
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Though common sense, is but another term for common judgment, in 
its best sense, yet it differs from the great modern shag of public 
opinion, in respects too numerous and too nice to be lere particularly 
specified. The chief of these however is, that public opinion sometimes 
adopts from conviction or authority, particular doctrines, in politics or 
religion, which are the deductions of a much higher species of reasoning 
than comes under the term of mere common sense. In this respect the 
public opinion, and even the principles of the government of any nation, 
may approach to or recede from, the commonest sense, in a very remark- 
able manner, as is done, in fact, at this moment in several well known 
instances. It was an insult upon the common sense of our American 
colonists, as they themselves took it, that made them throw off our 
government, and erect one for themselves ; and the government that they 
instituted, makes the nearest approach to a foundation in common sense, 
of any one probably that exists in modern times. This peculiarity, how- 
ever, arose much out of the simplicity of their circumstances and cha- 
racter as a people ; for as communities become complex in their organi- 
zation, and in the grades of artificial distinction of which they are com- 
posed, the simple principles of a government, which common sense easily 
discovers, do not so often apply. Thus, the French government, from 
the complexity of the circumstances and opinions of the people, must be 
regulated by rules, and upon principles which cannot be readily per- 
ceived by mere common sense; with which, indeed, or by which, in a 
false application, its numerous doctrinaires and theorists have been 
waging a war almost from the moment of the first revolution. ‘Though 
English society, however, is as artificial as any in the world, and consists 
of greater extremes of wealth and poverty, power and helplessness, than 
any nation in the world exhibits, the character of its people inclining 
them more to obey the dictates of strong common sense, than either the 
French, or the Italians, or the other nations further to the south; they 
have more chance of real freedom, and rational institutions, perhaps, than 
any nation, at least on the European continent. This is the true cause 
of that independence of the press, sometimes of course abused into licen- 
tiousness, which, in spite of our great lords and influential aristocracy, 
has maintained itself to the admiration of foreigners, and even of the 
Americans themselves. 

Nothing, in fact, more clearly shows the decided ascendancy of common 
sense in Great Britain, (varying in its tone and tenor, of course, with 
the increase of intelligence,) than the comparative circulation of news- 
papers and other periodicals. ‘The most successful by far, of all the issues 
of the daily or weekly press, are those, as is well known, which, speak- 
ing in plain language, and offering considerations which speak to the 
interests and feelings of the many, address themselves entirely to the 
common sense of the people. Nay—as the Tory papers also do, in refer- 
ence to the class whose object is the defence and conservation of “rights” 
which they have long enjoyed at the expense of the rest of the commu- 
nity—they not unfrequently address the merest prejudices, or aid and 
excite an unmeaning clamour among the people, instead of tempering 
their reasoning, by presenting those considerations (on both sides) which 
might help to mollify the sores of individual feeling, by a more extended or 
philosophical view of the inevitable evils always growing out of the natural 
tendencies of a highly artificial state of society. Thus, the lower order 
of political writers, both in favour of the mass of the people, and as ad- 
vocates of the conservative faction, take advantage of the common in- 
terests and passions of their respective classes, to speak to their imme- 
diate views, or even to the merest prejudices ; but in both instances, it is, 
after all, the common sense of man that is invariably aimed at; and in so 
far as they can hit it, with strength and pith of language, they are inva- 
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riably successful. On the other hand, it is well known that such news- 
papers or other periodicals as take higher ground in the tone of thought 
and quality of information, addressing themselves to a class who dive 
deeper and see farther than the mere common community, have but few 
purchasers compared to those of the mere common sense or vulgar sort : 
and are suffered to languish without encouragement, or to struggle 
against the apathy of minds which are not sufficiently enlightened to see 
their just value. The talented and deeply read individuals who thus 
labour for the spread of sound views, are well known to thinking men ; 
and are praised and applauded in the private circles of the intelligent ; 
but this, and their own consciousness in the view of ultimate effects, is 
almost their sole reward ; while those who speak to common qualities or 
more questionable tastes, or who even are not scrupulous in the use of 
personalities and vituperation, grow rich and fatten in the favour of thie 
public. 

Thus common sense and merely ordinary views of things, though some- 
what of a coarse quality, and not always in the right, especially when 
applied to certain deep-seated questions, is the great staple of the English 
mind; and of this, all men having to do with legislation and public 
affairs, would do well to take heed. In fact, it has in the present state of 
intelligence, much less chance of going wrong, when ordinarily informed, 
than philosophy or political economy, or the long-winded reasoning con- 
nected with certain “established rights,” which takes up so much time 
in our political discussions. It is these “ rights” and “ privileges” in- 
deed, and all the numerous ramifications of good and evil flowing out of 
them, that causes such a complexity in many of our practical questions, 
as to set common sense almost at defiance ; while the rights of those who 
have no rights at all, (if we may use an [rishism,) or at least no property, 
and no “ privileges’ but the privilege of the workhouse, when they are 
denied the privilege of labouring, that the privi/eged may be idle and lux- 
urious—require no debate whatever ; except as to how these wretched 
rights” may be diminished to the last fraction of animal support. 
Upon this painful subject common sense, as well as common humanity 
would say, that some mode ought to be devised, and brought into practice, 
to counteract the constant tendency that there is in wealth, in sucha 
country as ours, to suck in every thing to itself, until it accumulates be- 
yond all reason, in exact proportion as the poor are impoverished—and 
thus adds from year to year to the frightful contrasts of society—and the 
unpitied accumulation of human misery ; while there is constantly going 
on, side by side with it, the accumulations of individual aggrandisement. 
Alas! that in this particular, common sense and common feeling, should 
be so much opposed to the selfish spirit of man. 

It is quite clear, however, that common sense, in the shape of strongly 
expressed common opinion, is always now and then rectifying the errors 
and opposing the selfishness of legislators ; and much has after all been 
done of late years, which gives us good hope for the efforts of the sen- 
sible part of the community in the time to come. If we cast our eyes over 
the history of the last few years, we shall be astonished at the absolute 
want of common sense shown in several well-remembered measures of 
our rulers. Not to speak of the want of sense and want of dignity in 
our late king, in the shameful exposure to the nation of his unfortunate 
queen, Caroline, a proceeding to which all the speeches of all the lawyers 
of the nation could not reconcile the common sense of the nation—nothing 
could be a greater evidence of want of common sense in the Tories, than 
their carrying on the principle of antagonism to all popular wishes, and 
all obviously required change, until they had endangered the peace of the 
nation, and the whole frame of the constitution, including those very 
rights and privileges of their own, which, to them, was the constitution, 
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and allin all. The Duke of Wellington is a man of high mind and great 
talents, as a soldier at least, yet he completely made shipwreck of com. 
mon sense by losing sight of the fact that we are contending for, namely, 
the paramount and growing influence of the common quality in England, 
when he made his famous declaration that lost him his power and _ poli- 
tical influence, probably for ever. The passions of men, sastioukisle of 
those who have long been accustomed to the intoxication of power, are 
proverbial for turning aside the plainest inferences of common sense ; but 
if the conservative party are not capable of taking warning from recent 
events, and of consenting to the reforming of admitted abuses, they will 
find that wonders will yet be done by that great principle which we are 
talking of, which is, now at least, evidently the main ingredient in public 
opinion. In respect of one department of continued outrage upon com- 
mon sense, for instance, namely, the incredible inequalities of clerical 
incomes in the church of England, though reasoning be a seducing thing, 
and oratory and influence goes very far to mystify the mind, not all the 
speeches of all the bench of bishops, and all their relatives and depen- 
dents in both Houses, will long succeed in demonstrating it to be common 
sense, that one man should have a thousand a month, or perhaps more, 
for serving religion or the church, while another, who has more labour to 
perform, is obliged to starve or beg upon fifty or seventy pounds a year! 
There are many absurdities of this sort, which, by the long rule of an 
aristocratic faction and the natural progress of corruption, are made into 
grave questions, which are yet to come before the common sense of the 
nation; and if the people are only true to themselves, and to the plain and 
upright perceptions of intelligence, without running too fast or expecting 
too much of human nature, many abuses will progressively be rectified, 
without the tranquillity of the country being materially disturbed, which 
is now the chief danger to the cause of rational and necessary reform. 
Upon this last point, namely, national tranquillity, with adhesive firm- 
ness of purpose, common sense and experience, as well as the instructions 
of history, and the present example of our Gallic neighbours, show clearly 
that nothing will be so fatal to the best intentions as any sort of over- 
excitement in the public mind, or any overdriving of principles and aims, 
which may justify the conservatives in their constant hue and cry of re- 
volution, and in setting up their bug-bear which is to frighten away all 
investigation into the abuses of the privileged, namely, the bloody-painted 
monster of revolutionary horrors. It is quite natural that the timid and 
nervous, who, as they very properly say, ‘‘ have something to lose,” 
should be terribly alarmed at these indications, which may disturb them 
in the happy feather-bed of their luxury ; by the cry of the needy, against 
which they naturally shut their ears, or the desperation of the distressed, 
the frantic efforts of which they hope to resist by the strong arm and 
the terrific sanctions of the law. To this class, (if the individuals are 
living on any of the great abuses of the national means,) common sense 
has long urged the necessity of giving up quietly a part, to save any part 
at all; and to those who are not thus dependent, it is only necessary to 
direct heir attention to the fact that we are urging, namely, that the 
staple of mind that we have to deal with is honest, and even modest, 
common sense ; and that there is too much of it in the empire ever to 


allow its people, however firm they may be in seeking a better state of 


things, either to commit the atrocities, or fly into the vagaries of a wild 
and an anarchical revolution, like our vain and volatile neighbours. 


There is another point that ought not to be passed over, in speaking of 


the influence of common sense in the great discussions of a nation; and 
one, of which the reforming party in particular would do well that they 
bear in constant remembrance, that is, that we are now in so highly arti- 
ficial a state, both nationally—from the effect of our enormous debt and 
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our extensive colonies and commerce—and socially, from the complex 
yradations and interests of our society, that there are very many ques- 
tions of the deepest importance, which require a far higher intellectual 
grasp than belongs to mere common sense to make any thing of; or to 
see them in all their bearings upon the prosperity of the nation, as well as 
upon the enhancement of particular interests, so as for common sense per- 
sons to propose with confidence any beneficial alteration. Though it is 
by this artificial state of things, the produce of the schemes and follies, 
and by no means of the “ wisdom ot ot forefathers,” that many have 
their living in this aristocratic nation; though it is by the numerous 
crafts that grow out of these artificialities that many get their wealth; 
and though it is undoubtedly the source of much of that boasted great. 
ness, which consists in enormous accumulations of capital in the hands of 
a few, side by side, as we said, with enormous accumulations of misery 
and poverty, suffered in the persons of millions of a struggling and indus. 
trious population ; it is, nevertheless, a great and sore evil, the causes of 
which lie deep in the intricacies of the seliish spirit of man, and the cure 
of which, without inducing great evils and much individual injustice, in- 
volve questions which in their intricacy seem to contound right and 
wrong in a chaos of conflicting consequences, and make, as before hinted, 
staightforward common sense the contempt or the laughing-stock of po- 
temical philosophy. It is this that bamboozles the plain man, and gives 
the Tories, who fatten upon this artificial state of things, and who bring 
with them often high talents as well as a more generally perfect educa. 
tion, the advantage over their opponents, by perplexing endlessly the 
commonest questions; and on behalf of the grossest injustice and 
inequality of privileges, pleading every argument concerning our social 
refinement, that speaks to the vanity of individuals, and tends to place 
national greatness above the humane considerations of national happi- 
ness, and frequently in opposition to common sympathy. These remarks, 
however, open up too wide a subject, both morally and socially, to be en- 
tered into here as the subject deserves. All we can at present do is to 
state the matter briefly, as one of the means for the warning and 
guidance of that sound common sense, which, if properly informing itsel’, 
and acting with straightforward firmness, may yet, while it makes allow- 
ance for many things that cannot altogether be remedied, accomplish 
much in renovating the nation, in spite of the sophistry which naturally 
unites itself to the artificial evils, against which common sense and public 
virtue have to enter into patriotic contention. 

it is remarkable, if we may pursue the subject a little further, how 
common sense, even by the intuitive perceptions of the mind, gets at 
truths which are not always clearly seen by the most trained intellects, 
through the mists of an elaborate philosophy. Various have been the 
propositions that have been proven in the teeth of poor John Bull, to the 
total confusion of his common sense, and the staggering of the remaining 
wits, that heavy burdens, empty pockets, and the cry of distress, had left 
him. The national debt, taxation itself, depreciated currency, rotten 
boroughs, and the very heaviest of his subjects of complaint, have all been 
successively proven to be blessings in disguise. Robert M‘Culloch, by the 
axioms of politicaleconomy, has long ago cleverlyestablished that absentee- 
ship and the draining of Ireland of both its capital and produce, could be no- 
thing but clear advantage to that happy country. When Mr. Huskisson ar- 
sued for free trade, and the reciprocal exchange of commodities all over the 
world, in vain did common sense compare England to a large farm, with 
many capabilities and more burdens, situated amidst other farms, which 
were held much cheaper, and had far less expense to pay ; and wonder how 
the miracle should ~ a effect, that it could be advantageous for the high- 
taxed farm to exchange commodities on equal terms with those who 
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could rear their produce for one half the cost. This argument, however, 
was only common sense, and could not be put in opposition to the ab- 
struse doctrines of political economy ; and so the thing was tried in op- 
position to experience and practical observation, and we all know the 
result in several instances. The doctrines of political economy may be 
true per se, and yet be very erroneously applied to a nation situated as 
this is. The shipowners thought themselves men of common sense, but 
Mr. Huskisson, of theoretical memory, said that that mattered not, and 
replied to them “triumphantly” on the — of political economy, in 
a speech which echoed through the whole nation. Nevertheless, your | 
empty pocket is a strong backer of your common sense ; and now when ; 
hundreds of the shipowners have been ruined, and after a trial of half a 1 
dozen years, a vast decrease in our shipping is clearly shown in the Cus- 
tom House returns, (see Mr. Robinson's pamphlet,) with a still greater 
increase of the shipping of other nations, who have been growing rich at 
our cost, while thousands of our starving people have been sent to the 
poor's funds in consequence, then the murder is admitted to be out, and 
common sense now turns round and says, “ 1 told you so at first, but I 
have been both refused to be attended to, and made to be the sufferer for 
your blunders.” 

Party aside, then, whoever is the author of such unfortunate measures 
as these, it would not be good sense to defend them, any more than it is 
wise for any party to set common opinion at naught in any ordinary ques- 
tion, wherein practical men may at least be supposed to understand their 
own interests. In respect to this, both of the great parties in the state 
are liable to blunders, and have committed blunders which it is the 
part of common sense and straightforward wisdom to detect and expose. 
Artificial, then, as our situation in many respects is, we have no doubt 
but that the more frequent application of common-sense views and plain 
measures would both argue more honesty of intention, and would in 
general be more successful in getting rid of the evils under which we so 
grievously suffer. Formerly John Bull was a very plain man, and aimed 
at protecting his own interests, and paying his own score, on straight- 
forward principles, that he could see the ends of. Now we all know 
that he is far from being the plain man he was, and has given in to 
various follies, both public and social, of which the root of common 
sense, that he still has in, him makes him heartily ashamed. What these 
follies fully are, however, particularly as respects his private manners, 
habits, and conversation, on which we have not yet touched, it were too 
long to enter upon here ; but they deserve well to be searched out, and 
set forth with some care, which perhaps we may attempt to do in a suc- 
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THE JEALOUS FARMER'S LAMENTATION. 


“ O beware of jealousy, 
Tis a green-eyed monster, and mocks the food it feeds on !"’ 
Op Farmer Giles, an honest man, 
Went trudging up to town: 
Up to the Bull and Mouth trudg’d he, 
Though in his own quite down ; 
For bulls have horns, and mouths will kiss, 
Though jealous husbands frown. 





Thus farmer Giles to grief gave vent : 
* With anger I do burn— 

My wild oats long ago I've sown, 
Now wickedness | spurn: 

I wish from sin my wife would take, 
Like me, a serious turn. 


“ The miller lives two miles from me, 
Yet she goes there to clack, 

When to the wheelwright’s right she goes, 
By Jove I'm on the rack. 

"Tis hard, when to buy corn I go, 
Bieornous to come back. 


‘* When at our fireside no joy 
Nor happiness us wait ; 

It greatly tends to make a man 
Wish much to emigrate ; 

To distant states I'd roam for peace, 
If I could change my state. 


** 1 wonder if on Table land 
Good eatables there be; 

Sometimes I think I'll leave my plough, 
And go and plough the sea ; 

My wife won't leave the rakes alone, 
Her conduct harrows me. 


“ As if by gad fly I am stung, 
When she about will gad: 
Too oft she'll take a turn to see 
The turner’s handsome lad ; 
And says, tho’ farmer good I be, 

At husbandry Um bad. 


“ Now, Giles, pluck up thine own strong heart, 
And thy frail rib defy ; 

If she will trot her corns abroad, 
At home she shall look rye ; 

And if such seed for strife she sows, 

She'll find that thrash can 1.” 












THE SPANISH BARBER. 
BY DON TELESFORO DE TRUEBA. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Tue Spanish Barber! What amusing associations are connected 
with that personage! Liveliness, activity, anecdote, intrigue, and a 
guitar, have been time immemorial the indispensable adjuncts of a 
bond fide Spanish tonsor! His wit as keen and polished as his razor 
—his mind as ductile and pliable as the strop—his powers of speech 
equal to any emergency—his fund of information vast—the resources 
of his inventive genius inexhaustible—the Spanish barber may be 
said to form a marvel sui generis, the immense utility of which cannot 
be too fully appreciated, nor sufficiently extolled ! 

Alas! that the race of Spanish barbers should be on the decline ! 
but so it is. Stern fate, that has overturned the most venerable monu- 
ments of antiquity, and changed with singular caprice the most pro- 
minent features of society, has also exercised its fatal influence on the 
multifarious avocations of the once amusing and important barber. 
He may be said now to be comparatively a very insignificant person. 
His jests have lost their zest—his guitar no longer clangs—and from 
being the confidant of his betters, he has descended into the nothingness 
of a menial. It is but of late years that the task of divesting the chin 
of superfluous hairs has devolved on the fingers of the Spanish no- 
bility and gentry. Either the valet de chambre exercised the tonsorial 
functions, or an approved barber took the dandy's chin and head 
under his superintendence, besides the other duties of his station, 
such as supplying information, being ready for intrigue at the shortest 
notice, and taxing his brains for ways and means of amusing people, 
getting them into scrapes, and then helping them out as well as they 
might. 

The requisites to form a thoroughly accomplished and successful 
barber were multitudinous, and not of easy attainment. A dexterous 
hand at shaving or dressing hair, was one of the least merits to insure 
him a favourable reception among the fashionables. He was obliged to 
possess a ready wit—imperturbable coolness—easy impudence—cou- 
rage to receive sundry cudgellings, and patience to endure privations. 
He was expected to have a taste for poetry and the liberal arts, and 
moreover to act in the double capacity of a newspaper and a letter- 
carrier. He should be ready with a score of stories in a breath, and 
submit cheerfully to bear the blame of offences committed by his 
betters. Well, then, a good barber was supposed to possess a sharp 
wit—fertile imagination—impassible coolness—magnanimous effrontery 
~—flexibility—activity—ubiquity—what not ? 

England, enjoying the blessings of a free press, every native may 
be au courant of the most scandalous transactions—the most interest- 
ing cases of crim. con., seduction, abduction, elopement, &c. are 
daily served up with magnanimous candour, for the public edification. 
But to return. 
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One of the most accomplished of the class of barbers was Gil Ro- 
bledo. Figaro himself would not disclaim him for a relative. Gij 
was accounted the most expert and amusing member of the tonsorial 
profession, and, accordingly, his practice was the most extensive and 
select in Madrid. Indeed, he would not condescend to shave, curl. 
cut hair, carry messages, gossip, and pimp, for any thing below the 
aristocracy ; : and that too, excluding the rabble of nobility, and limit- 
ing his favours to the very cream of the beau monde. It would be 
idle to enter into an enumeration of the barber's merits; suffice it to 
say, that he united in his person all the requisites of his delicate 
situation. Gil Robledo was indeed a very important personage in 
Madrid—quite an absolute authority in theatrical matters and bull- 
fights; he was the confidant of two camaristas, or maids of honour ; 
and it was currently asserted, that an illustrious personage employed 
him as his plenipotentiary in the most delicate missions ;—no wonder ! 
Gil was the beau ideal of an opera and ballet diplomatist—the Met- 
ternich, the Talleyrand, of the coulisse, and the green-room. No 
envoy could be found more valuable to entrust with an important 
mission, and arranging the articles of a treaty between a pretty boler 
and a fashionable young marquess. In fact, ‘Gil Robledo was so great 
aman, that people even hinted that he formed a part of the secret 
camarilla in the palace, and that many a place had been obtained 
through his influence and interest. 

Such was our barber, and we trust the merits and character of our 
hero will offer a sufficient excuse for the publication of his instructive 
memoirs. But he shall speak for himself. 

Among the persons of rank and fashion who could boast the favour 
of Gil, was Don Felix d’Alcantara, a younger brother of a —— 
grandee. Don Felix was of a mercurial disposition—almost entire! Vv 
given to a life of pleasure and dissipation, though not destitute of 
quick natural parts, wit, and even a greater stock of information than 
falls generally to the share of hese of his class in the Peninsula. 
Don Felix had a great predilection for the barber, and always ex- 
tracted amusement from his daily visit. One morning as the expert 
artiste was proceeding in his professional duties, and after the accus- 

tomed topics of the day had been disposed of, the Spanish dandy 
suddenly exclaimed— 

« Gil, you have never yet told me the history of your life ; and it 
is a sad oversight, for no doubt your adventures must be numerous, 
varied, and amusing.” 

Ah?! Don Felix,” quoth the barber, with a smile, and a shake of 
the head, full of emphasis and meaning; “ you are perfectly right— 
mine has indeed been a career of adventure.” 

“* Which you ought to publish, for the benefit of posterity.” 

“So | might have done, but for two or three obstacles, a defici- 
ency of grammar and orthography, and a want in that buoyancy of 
spirits, which a man cannot retain unimpaired till fiity, barber though 
sad be. s 

At all events, you will oblige me with the vira voce narrative ; 
this will tend to diversify the monotony which | begin to perceive in 
your scandalous chronology ; by Saxtiogo, 1 am almost tired of the 
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intrigues of countesses, and the feats of bishops, grandees, and cour- 
tiers; the adventures of such a man as you will a scancnable re- 
lief, although, mind, I do not mean thereby to exclude your accus- 
tomed gossip, for I must know what's going forward in the c capital.” 

« Well, Sefior, if you are bent upon it, I suppose I must comply 
with your wishes.” : 

The barber hemmed thrice, to clear his throat, summoned a sapient 
look to his assistance, blew his nose, and having gone through the 
usual preliminaries to create attention, previous to conning a narra- 
tive, he began his history, as the reader may see, who chooses to take 
the trouble. 


CHAPTER I, 


Origin of heroes of memoirs—Rosita, the bolero-dancer—Unfortunate love of the 
Count of Verdeprado—Expulsion from Granada—New admirers at Seville 
Don Ramon and his villa—A misfortune—Horrors of jealousy—Strolling —Ap 
pearance at Madrid—Jealousy at court—Fate of Galindo, the actor—Traveliing 
the Sierra Morena—Robber—The captain—his ingratitude—Auto-sacramental- 
Father Gregorio— Rosita’s conversion— The barber's birth. 


« Some barbers, of celebrity equal to mine, have been unable to guess 
at a father, which certainly I consider rather a stumbling block at the 
commencement of a biography. This diffic ulty, however, is got over 
by many a hero of a tale, by charitably supposing that a nobleman is 
the neglecttul parent, and then he fixes forthwith upon any title 
which may tickle his fancy. Now, Sir, I can verily affirm, that I am 
more fortunate, or more sincere on the subject of my origin. My 
mother was one of the most handsome and lively of ‘her sex. She 
was, indeed, a prodigy of natural genius; and I flatter myself, that I 
have not, by any dulness of mine, brought any deterioration to the 
parent-stock. Good Rosita! she was the merriest of a generally 
merry class ; quite a model of a laughing, bounding, good-humoured, 
reckless, generous female—until, alas! she took to religi ion, and de- 
generated into one of the most peevish and impracticable Beatas to be 
found within the whole range of his Catholic Majesty's dominions. 
Well, to continue; my mother, the fascinating Rosita, was one of the 
most elegant and excellent bolero danc ers, that ever appeared on the 
stage. She was also a tolerable actress, and might, perhaps, have 
devoted herself more exclusively to comedy, but for one trifling in- 
convenience. 

* And what was that ?” 

“ She could not read.” 

“ Holloa! well, that was & poser ; how in the name of wonder was 
she to learn her parts 7” 

“ The manager or author took the trouble to read the said parts to 
her, until she “bec ame perfect. At the early age of fourteen my 
mother made her first appearance, in the theatre at Granada, when 


the grace and lightness of her dancing, and the brilliant expression of 


her eyes, gave immediately a fair promise of what was to follow. 
She made such good use of her eyes and legs, that forthwith the 
visual organs of half the idlers about the town were rivetted on her 


charms. She created such a powerful sensation, that at the age of 
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sixteen she was considered the wonder of the place. Only think. 
sir, what great things might be expected at twenty, from a being who 
accomplished so much at sixteen! but I'll tell you first what she did 
at sixteen. At that thoughtless age she had the imprudence of 
allowing the young Count of Verdeprado to fall desperately in love 
with her—so desperately in sooth, that contrary to the established 
practice in these interesting affairs, the foolish youth entertained 
serious thoughts of matrimony. This alarmed the pride of the old 
Don of a father, who certainly was not quite so foolish as the son. 
He considered it a monstrous instance of depravity in my mother, to 
permit her lover to dream of such abomination; and he set about in 
good earnest to prevent its accomplishment. A couple of alguaziles 
disturbed one night the pleasing slumbers of the lovely Rosita; they 
politely offered her the choice of banishment or a jail. She pr udently 
accepted the first. The preparations for departure were made im- 
promptu. Her heart did not sink under this trial, for she knew the vast 
resources which she possessed in the fire of her eye, and the graceful 
evolutions of her leg. Seville was a field worthy of her ambition. 
She repaired forthw ith to that celebrated city, where she arrived safely, 
and was happlily delivered of a son! 

“ So, after all, you are the son of the young count! Well, I ex- 
pected you to turn out something of the sort.” 

“ Stay, sir; you fall into a slight mistake. My mother’s child died 
a fortnight after his birth; so you see but to proceed. My mo- 
ther bemg fortunately disencumbered from the cares of maternity, 
made her appearance on the stage. The house was eo thronged. 
She never acquitted herself so well of her task; a thrill of enthu- 
siasm ran through the whole audience. Her unfortunate love with the 
young Count of Verdeprado, and her expulsion from Granada, threw 
an additional charm over her performance. She looked, too, more de- 
licate, more interesting ; the fire of her eye was subdued into mellow 
softness, the fascinations of her limbs had gained a ten-fold power 
from a certain voluptuous languor that pervaded her every motion. 
She danced, play ed, and sung in the éonadilla entitled Los Maestros 
de la Raboso, in a manner to Clicit bursts of enthusiastic approbation. 
On the following morning six barbers, with as many valets de chambre, 
waited on the fair enchantress, every one of them entrusted with a 
diplomatic mission of the most delicate character. You know, sir, 
that the gallantry of the Sevilian youth is proverbial; on the present 
occasion it was carried to an extreme point. My mother was sensibly 
affected by these tokens of good will, and in her excessive kindness of 
heart was well disposed to repay all her admirers; but, alas! grati- 
tude is a virtue which it is not discreet always to exercise promis- 
cuously. She gave, therefore, the preference to Don Ramon del 
Monte, a gentleman endowed with the most amiable qualities. 
Young, rich, and possessing a splendid villa on the banks of the Gua- 
dalquivir, Don Ramon was certainly an object deserving the gratitude 
of any woman. My mother allowed herself to fall in love with so 
captivating a cavalier, but alas! Don Ramon soon discovered a ter- 
rible toible—he was pursued by the green-eyed monster to an inordi- 
nate degree. Now, for a je alous disposition, a bolera is not precisely 
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the most re-assuring object. The rivals of Don Ramon found an 
additional inducement to annoy their more successful candidate ; they 
stared and gazed at Rosita in a way to disturb the bile of the suspi- 
cious Don. Ina short time he discovered that the Spanish dances 
were far too voluptuous, not to say downright indecent ; the zapateado 
made his flesh quiver; the fandango filled him with horror, and he 
was ready to go mad when the manchegas began. Thus, sir, he led 
my poor mother a shocking life.” 

“ Then, of course, she discarded her oppressor ?” 

« Alas no, Don Felix! So infatuated was the fond girl—such was 
the affection she had imbibed for the villa on the banks of the Gua- 
dalquivir, that she could not abandon her lover. No, she preferred to 

uit the stage, and retire to the villa, where, in due process of time, 
che presented Don Ramon with a lovely transcript of himself.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! then your father was the jealous Don?” 

“ Stay, sefior; you are so hasty. The lovely transcript was a 
daughter—so, you see, you are out again. But to proceed :—a most 
melancholy occurrence took place in the villa a few months after this 
period; the jealous Don, point blank accused my poor mother (that 
was to be) of carrying on a secret intercourse of civilities with his 
secretary. Rosita grew indignant at the idea of her virtue being 
called in question with a dependent; a quarrel ensued, and of this 
Don Ramon most readily availed himself to show my mother to the 
door, and very politely dismiss her from the villa. This, I fancy, was 
an exceedingly opportune quarrel, and is quite as good a way as any 
other of getting rid of a bargain when it grows troublesome and in- 
convenient. Rosita’s child was put to nurse, and the mother under- 
took a strolling perambulation to the principal theatres in Spain. At 
length she came to Madrid: her charms produced an instantaneous 
effect on the gardes du corps—so much, indeed, that the gifted bolera 
‘excited the alarm and jealousy of the Duchess of A———— and other 
illustrious ladies of the court, who wished to carry on a sort of mono- 
poly in this respect. A plot was formed—Rosita was accused of 
giving great scandal, and the old corregidor, an unsuccessful suitor, 
ordered her to quit the capital without loss of time; and this affords 
two strong moral points—first, that theatrical beauties should never 
enter the lists with their betters; and, secondly, that to keep on good 
terms with the corregidor is one of the most important duties of a 
bolero dancer, time immemorial. The news of my mother’s disgrace 
brought to her Galindo, the primer galan* and manager of the theatre 
at Seville. He made the bolera two offers at once—an engagement 
at the theatre and his hand. With the latter she could have easily 
dispensed, but she took one with the other, and off they set in a tar- 
tana, a way of travelling not the most comfortable to delicate limbs.” 

“ Voto va! So, after all, you are to be the son of an actor !" 

“ Gently, Don Felix, for heaven’s sake ; you are doomed to be uni- 
formly wrong in your conjectures with regard to the author of my 
days.” 

“ Well, well, go on.” 

“ As Galindo and his intended were crossing the Sierra Morena, 

* Principal actor. 
April, 1833,—vo1. V1.—NO. XXIV. AA 
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that classic spot immortalized by the genius of Cervantes, a little 
accident happened which put it completely out of the manager's 
power to fulfil the couple of offers which he had so liberally made to 
my mother. Just as the ¢artana was approaching Puerto Lapiche, at 
the fall of eve, half a dozen ferociously looking gentlemen, surveyors 
and inspectors of the road, came suddenly upon the travellers, and 
accosted them with the usual salutation— 


“ *1a bolsa o la vida, 
Y la panza rompida,’* 


This, as it may be imagined, called forth a simultaneous burst of 
pious exclamation, such as Virgen Santa! Dios nos ampare! Jesus 
me valga! &c. &c. But this was in no wise what the roving gentle- 
men wanted, and they cut short the edifying litany by a determined 
round of oaths and curses. Now Galindo in an unlucky moment for- 
got himself; the manager was famous in the impersonation of melo- 
dramatic parts, and he had repeatedly engaged in desperate combat 
with robbers on the stage. Sooth to say, his prowess on such occa- 
sions was invariably crowned with complete success. Probably he 
now fancied that he was rehearsing, and accordingly, no sooner did 
the gentlemen of the road unfold their purpose than the magnanimous 
player rushed forward, and throwing himself into the most approved 
theatrical attitude, boldly exclaimed, in the words of the drama— 


« « Aunque cuente mas de ciento, 
La cuadrilla que me ataca 
Si mi mano el chuzo saca 
Disiparlos ha cual viento!’ t 


“ This gasconade put the strangers completely out of humour ; they 
knew not that they had to deal with an actor, and consequently they 
took all his nonsense in sober earnest, so that instead of supplying 
another rhodomontade to his eve before they came to blows, they 
would not lose time in foolish gabble, and one of them bawled out in 
most unpoetical language, Calle el hijo de ! and so saying he pointed 
his carabine, and before any one had time to deprecate his wrath, he 
lodged a bullet in the unfortunate manager's pericranium. Galindo 
fell, and died the victim, no doubt, of his theatrical valour, and a de- 
cided zeal for his profession. No other spouter being found among 
the party willing to recite verses at so dear a rate, the robbers pro- 
ceeded to business without interruption, and the travellers being 
thoroughly eased of every valuable article, were permitted to continue 
their journey; but my mother was considered too rich a gem to be 
allowed free passage without paying toll. The captain of the gang— 
a tall, dark, swarthy fellow, with a huge scar on his left eye, and a 
determined grin, by way of a smile, on his lip;—the captain, I say, 
who felt a predilection towards a handsome girl no less than for a well- 





* Your money or your life, 
Or your belly ripped open. 


t Even ifthe gang by which I am attacked 

Were composed of more than one hundred men, 
Let my arm but draw my weapon, 
And they shall be converted into air ! 
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lined purse, resolved to make the bolera his own. Thus she who but 
a few days since had been the envy of the court, was now the captive 
of a highwayman. Such is the fate of humanity—O I could mo- 
ralize !” 

« No, don’t for heaven's sake.” 

« Rosita resolved to make the best of a bad bargain, and set about 
the conversion of the captain. Her eloquence produced the desired 
effect, for she proved that by making proper use of her legs they 
might both get an honourable footing in society. The ‘aptain was at 
length touched with remorse and compunction—suspicious people 
will rather say, with a desire of getting money at less risk. But it 
is not at all charitable to enter too minutely into the motives of human 
virtue and good deeds, and therefore I shall merely say, that the cap- 
tain yielded to the importunities of his wife.” 

“ His wife !—what do you mean ?” 

“ She bore the title, and the ceremony was to take place on the 
very first opportunity. Well, sir, they eloped, and at the first village 
the marriage job was performed by a poor curate. The captain 
shaved, and changed his appearance as much as it was possible; no 
one could recognise him in his new disguise. The happy pair pro- 
ceeded to Seville.” 

“ The happy pair!” 


« QO, sir, that’s merely the usual phrase—it means nothing. But let 


me continue. Arrived at Seville, my mother commenced a career of 


success and profit; in a short time she produced her lord and master 
a quantity of trinkets, money, and a son!” 

“ Santa Barbara! So, after all, it turns out that you are the off- 
spring of a converted robber. Well, Master Barber, I expected a 
very different conclusion.” 

“ Hold, Don Felix—hold; you are wrong again.” 

“ Wrong again! Bless me, when are you to be born, then?” 

“ All in good time, sir. What I can tell you for the present is, that 
the babe in question was only my brother by the mother’s side. But 
mind, don’t be shocked—don’t harbour surmises prejudicial to Rosita’s 
fair name. Alas! she was so unfortunate at this period—such an 
unexpected blow was inflicted by relentless fate. One fine morning 
she perceived that her good-for-nothing husband was missing, but 
this was not all—other things were also missing, which she could not, 
perhaps, so easily spare: in fact, sir, he had made free with all the 
cash for travelling expenses. Moreover, notwithstanding that he 
had taken his departure with such extraordinary expedition, he yet 
contrived to find time to pack up every valuable article in the house 
—silver spoons and forks, linen, jewels of all descriptions, gold chains, 
brilliants, pearls, costly rings; and, indeed, he carried away every 
token of my mother’s former connexions but one.” 

“ Some miniature, perhaps ?” 

“ Exactly so; a miniature—the squalling baby. This was a severe 
blow, which brought my poor mother to make some very serious re- 
flections. She grew melancholy, and neglected to pay proper at- 
tention to the adornment of her bewitching leg and foot ; the incon- 


stancy, duplicity, and cruelty of men began to open her eyes as to the 
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merits of the stronger sex, and accordingly she passed three whole 
months without affording the least encouragement to the throng of ad- 
mirers who hovered about her, like drones round the bee-hive. 

“ About this time my mother went to Xerez, and there she was 
earnestly solicited to lend her valuable assistance to a dramatic per- 
formance, for the benefit of some charitable institution or other. ‘The 
piece selected for the occasion was the famous auto-sacramental,* en- 
titled Los Pastores de Belen. My mother was to personate the 
Holy Virgin, a task which she performed to admiration. The part of 
St. , Ri was enacted by a diminutive tailor, with a villanous squint 
and a nasal twang, that gave to his speeches the character of a con- 
tinued monotonous psalmody. The audience, however, was not dif- 
ficult to please, and every thing went off as well as could be desired. 
Having acted the Virgin, Rosita next appeared in the saynéte, or 
farce, and finally danced the bolero with her accustomed grace and 
excellence. This admirable mixture led to very important results. 
The reverend father, Gregorio Cascabel, who was one of the principal 
administrators of the charity for which the entertainment was given— 
the reverend father Gregorio, an eminent personage in the place, was 
yarticularly struck with the varied excellence which my mother ex- 
hibited in her multifarious performances. The friar was a very cha- 
ritable man, and he considered it a great pity that so beautiful and so 
highly gifted a creature should continue in a career of life which 
might seriously endanger the chances of her future salvation. Fa- 
ther Gregorio had the welfare of young females much at heart, and 
he forthwith determined to convert my mother, so as to rescue her 
from the jaws of eternal perdition. The holy man zealously began 
his pious task—gently and gradually he inculcated his admonitions, 
and depicted in the most lively colours all the dangers that surrounded 
my mother’s progress in the road to everlasting bliss. The eloquence 
of the good father was not lost upon the hitherto gay and thoughtless 
bolera. She cast a retrospective glance over her past life, and felt 
remorse at the irregularities which had marked its course. Her reli- 
gious monitor perceiving this auspicious frame of mind in his penitent, 
renewed his laudable exertions, and at length succeeded in inducing 
my mother to quit the stage for ever, and renounce the vanity and 
sinfulness for which she had been distinguished.” 

“ Then the good father really achieved Rosita’s conversion ?” 

“ Yes, Don Felix; the ci-derant bolero dancer was thoroughly con- 
verted, and in due process of time J was the fruit of that conversion.” 


* A sort of sacred drama, t The Shepherds of Bethlehem. 


( To be continued.) 
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PETER SIMPLE:.' 


Ir was not until noon that I awoke, when I found that O’Brien had 
covered me more than a foot deep with leaves, to protect me from 
the weather. I felt quite warm and comfortable ; my clothes had 
dried on me, but without giving me cold. “ How very kind of you, 
O'Brien!” said I. 

“ Not a bit, Peter; you have hard work to go through yet, and I 
must take care of you. You're but a bud, and I’m a full blown rose.” 
So saying, he put the spirit flask to his mouth, and then handed it to 
me. ‘ Now, Peter, we must make a start, for depend upon it, they 
will scour the country for us; but this is a large wood, and they may 
as well attempt to find a needle in a bundle of hay, if we once get 
into the heart of it.” 

“| think,” said I, “ that this forest is mentioned by Shakspeare, in 
one of his plays.” 

“Very likely, Peter,” replied O’Brien; “but we are at no play 
work now; and what reads amazing prettily, is no joke in reality. 
I've often observed, that your writers never take the weather into 
consideration.” 

“IT beg your pardon, O’Brien; in King Lear the weather is tre- 
mendous.” 

“Very likely; but who was the king that went out in such 
weather ?” 

“ King Lear did, when he was mad.” 

“ So he was, that’s certain, Peter; but runaway prisoners have 
some excuse ; so now for a start.” 

We set off, forcing our way through the thicket, for about three 
hours, O’Brien looking occasionally at his pocket compass; it then 
was again nearly dark, and O’Brien proposed a halt. We made up a 
bed of leaves for the night, and slept much more comfortably than 
we had the night before. All our bread was wet, but as we had no 
water, it was rather a relief; the meat we had with us was sufficient 
fora week. Once more we laid down and fell asleep. About five 
o'clock in the morning I was roused by O’Brien, who at the same 
time put his hand gently over my mouth. I sat up, and perceived 
a large fire not far from us. “The Philistines are upon us, Peter,” 
said he; I have reconnoitred, and they are the gend’armes. I'm 


fearful of going away, as we may stumble upon some more of 


them. I’ve been thinking what's best before 1 waked you; and it 
appears to me, that we had better get up the tree, and lie there.” 

At that time we were hidden ina copse of underwood, with a large 
oak in the centre, covered with ivy. “I think so too, O’Brien; shall 
we go up now, or wait a little ?” 

“ Now, to be sure, that they're eating their prog. Mount you, 
Peter, and I'll help you.” 

O'Brien shoved me up the tree, and then waiting a little while to 


' Continued from p. 253. 
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bury our haversacks among the leaves, he followed me. He desired 
me to remain in a very snug position, on the first fork of the tree, 
while he took another, amongst a bunch of ivy, on the largest bough. 
There we remained for about an hour, when day dawned. We ob- 
served the gend’armes mustered at the break of day, by the corporal, 
and then they all separated in different directions, to scour the wood. 
We were delighted to perceive this, as we hoped soon to be able to 
get away ; but there was one gendarme who remained. He walked 
to and fro, looking every where, until he came directly under the tree 
in which we were concealed. He poked about, until at last he came 
to the bed of leaves upon which we had slept ; these he turned over 
and over with his bayonet, until he routed out our haversacks. “ Pardi,” 
exclaimed he, “ where the nests and eggs are, the birds are near.” 
He then walked round the tree, looking up into every part, but we 
were well concealed, and he did not discover us for some time. At 
last he saw me, and ordered me to come down. I paid no attention 
to him, as I had no signal from O’Brien. He walked round a little 
further, until he was directly under the branch on which O'Brien lay. 
Taking up this position, he had a fairer aim at me, and levelled his 
musket, saying, “ Descendez ou je tire.” Still I continued immov- 
able, for I knew not what to do. I shut my eyes, however; the 
musket shortly afterwards was discharged, and whether from fear 
or not, 1 can hardly tell, I lost my hold of a sudden, and down I 
came. Iwas stunned with the fall, and thought that I must have 
been wounded, and was very much surprised, when, instead of the 
gendarme, O’Brien came up to me, and asked whether I was hurt. I 
answered, | believed not, and got upon my legs, when I found the 
gendarme laying on the ground, breathing heavily, but insensible. 
When O'Brien perceived the gend’arme level his musket at me, he 
immediately dropped from the bough, right upon his head ;_ this oc- 
casioned the musket to go off, without hitting me, and at the same 
time, the weight of O'Brien's body from such a height, killed the 
gendarme, for he expired before we left him. “ Now, Peter,” said 
O'Brien, “ this is the most fortunate thing in the world, and will take 
us half through the country ; but we have no time to lose.” He then 
stripped the gend’arme, who still breathed heavily, and dragging him 
to our bed of leaves, covered him up, threw off his own clothes, which 
he tied up in a bundle, and gave to me to carry,and put on those of the 
gendarme. I could not help laughing at the metamorphosis, and asked 
O'Brien what he intended. “Sure, I'm a gend’arme, bringing with 
me a a who has escaped. He then tied my hands with a cord, 
shouldered his musket, and off we set. We now quitted the wood as 
soon as we could, for O’Brien said that he had no fear for the next 
ten days; and so it proved. We had one difficulty, which was, that 
we were going the wrong way; but that was obviated by travelling 
mostly at night, when no questions were asked, except at the caba- 
rets where we lodged, and they did not know which way we came. 
When we stopped at night, my youth excited a great deal of com- 
miseration, especially from the females; and in one instance I was 
offered assistance to escape. I consented to it, but at the same time 
informed O'Brien of the plan proposed. O'Brien kept watch—I 
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dressed myself, and was at the open window, when he rushed in, 
seizing me, and declaring that he would inform the government of the 
conduct of the parties. Their confusion and distress was very great. 
They offered O'Brien twenty, thirty, forty Napoleons, if he would 
hush it up, for they were aware of the penalty and imprisonment. 
O'Brien replied that he would not accept of any money in compro- 
mise of his duty, that after he had given me into the charge of the 

nd'arme of the next post, his business was at an end, and he must 
return to Flushing, where he was stationed. 

“| have a sister there,” replied the hostess, “ who keeps an inn. 
You'll want good quarters, and a friendly cup; do not denounce us, 
and I'll give you a letter to her, which, if it does not prove of service, 

ou can then return and give the information.” 

O'Brien consented; the letter was delivered, and read to him, in 
which the sister was requested, by the love she bore to the writer, to 
do all she could for the bearer, who had the power of making the 
whole family miserable, but had refused so to do. O'Brien pocketed 
the letter, filled his brandy flask, and saluting all the women, left the 
cabaret, dragging me after him, with a cord. The only difference, as 
O'Brien observed, after we went out was, that he O'Brien kissed all the 
women, and the women all kissed me. In this way we had proceeded 
by Charleroy and Louvain, and were within a few miles of Ma- 
lines, when a circumstance occurred which embarrassed us not a little. 
We were following our route, avoiding Malines, which was a fortified 
town, and at the time were in a narrow lane, with wide ditches, full of 
water, on each side. At the turning of a sharp corner we met the 
gendarme who had supplied O’Brien with the map of the town of 
Givet. “Good morning, comrade,” said he, to O’Brien, looking ear- 
nestly at him, “ who have we here ?” 

“ A young Englishman, whom I picked up close by, escaped from 
prison.” 

“ Where from ?” 

“ He will not say ; but I suspect from Givet.” 

“ There are two who have escaped from Givet,” replied he; “how 
they escaped no one can imagine ; but,” continued he, again looking 
at O'Brien, “ avec les braves, il n'y a rien Cimpossible.” 

“ That is true,” replied O’Brien; “I have taken one, the other can- 
not be far off. You had better look for him.” 

‘“* T should like to find him,” replied the gend’arme, “ for you know 
that to retake a runaway prisoner, is certain promotion. You will be 
made a corporal.” 

“ So much the better,” replied O’Brien ; ‘“ adieu, mon ami.” 

“ Nay, I merely came for a walk, and will return with you to Ma- 
lines, where of course you are bound.” 

“ We shall not get there to-night,” said O’Brien, “my prisoner is 
too much fatigued.” 

“ Well, then, we will go as far as we can; and I will assist you. 
Perhaps we may find the second, who, I understand, obtained a map of 
the fortress by some means or another.” 

We at once perceived that we were discovered ; he afterwards told 
us that the body of a gend’arme had been found in the wood, no doubt 
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murdered by the prisoners, and that the body was. stripped naked. 
“J wonder,” continued he,“ whether one of the prisoners put on his 
clothes, and passed as a gend’arme.” 

« Peter,” said O'Brien, “are we to murder this man or not ?” 

«| should say not; pretend to trust him, and then we may give 
him the slip.” This was said during the time that the gendarme 

a moment behind us. 

“ Well, we'll try; but first I'll put him off his guard.” When''the 
gend’arme came up with us, O’Brien observed, that the English 
prisoners were very liberal, that he knew that a hundred Napoleons 
were often paid for assistance, and he thought that no corporal’s rank 
was equal toa sum that would in France make a man happy and in- 
dependent for life.” 

« Very true,” replied the gend’arme, “and let me only look upon 
that sum, and I will guarantee a positive safety out of France.” 

« Then we understand each other,” replied O'Brien ; * this boy will 
give two hundred—one half shall be yours, if you will assist.” 

* ] will think of it,” replied the gend’arme, who then talked about 
indifferent subjects, until we arrived at a small town called Acarchot, 
where we proceeded to a cabaret. The usual curiosity passed over, 
we were left alone, O’Brien telling the gend’arme that he would ex- 
pect his reply that night or to-morrow morning. The gend’arme said 
to-morrow morning. O'Brien requesting him to take charge of me, 
then called the woman of ‘the cabaret, to shew him a room; she 
shewed him one or two, which he refused, as not sufficiently safe for 
the prisoner. ‘The woman laughed at the idea, observing, ‘“ what had 
he to fear from such a paurre enfant like me.” 

“ Yet this pauvre enfant escaped from Givet,” replied O'Brien. 
“These Englishmen are devils from their birth.” The last room 
showed to O'Brien suited him, and he chose it—the woman not pre- 
suming to contradict a gend’arme. As soon as they came down again, 
O'Brien ordered me to bed, and went up stairs with me. He bolted 
the door, and pulling me to the large chimney, we put our heads up, 
and whispered, that our conversation should not be heard. “ ‘This 
man is not to be trusted,” said O’Brien, “and we must give him the 
slip. 1 know my way out of the inn, and we must return the way we 
came, and then strike off in another direction.” 

* But will he permit us?” 

*« Not if he can help it; but I shall soon find out his manceuvres.” 

O'Brien then went and stopped the key-hole, by hanging his hand- 
kerchief across it, and stripping himself of his gend’arme uniform, put 
on his own clothes ; then he stuffed the blankets and pillow into the 
gend'arme’s dress, and laid it down on the outside of the bed, as if it 
were a man sleeping in his clothes—indeed it was an admirable de- 
ception. He laid his musquet by the side of the image, and then did 
the same to my bed, making it appear as if there was a person asleep 
in it, of my size, and putting my cap on the pillow. “ Now, Peter, 
we'll soon see if he is watching us. He will wait till he thinks we are 
asleep.” The light still remained in the room, and about an hour 
atterwards we heard a noise of one treading on the stairs, upon which, 
as agreed, we crept under the bed. © The latch of our door was tried, 
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and finding it open, which he did not expect, the gendarme entered, 
and looking at both beds, went away. “ Now,” said I, after the gen- 
d’'arme had gone down stairs, “ O’Brien, ought we not to escape ?” 

« I’ve been thinking of it, Peter, and I have come to a resolution 
that we can manage it better. He is certain to come again in an hour 
ortwo. Itis now only eleven. Now, I'll play him a trick.” O'Brien 
then took one of the blankets, made it fast to the window, which he 
left wide open, and at the same time disarranged the images he had 
made up, so as to let the gend’arme perceive that they were counter- 
feit. We again crept under the bed, and as O'Brien foretold, in about 
an hour more the gend’arme returned ; our lamp was still burning, but 
he had a light of his own. He looked at the beds, perceived at once 
that he had been duped, went to the open window, and then exclaimed, 
“« Sacre Dieu ! ils mont echappés et je ne suis plus corporal. F—tre 
a la chasse.’ He rushed out of the room, and in a minute afterwards 
we heard him open the street door, and go away. 

“ That will do, Peter,” said O’Brien, laughing; “now we'll be off 
also, although there’s no great hurry.” O'Brien then resumed his 
dress of a gend’arme, and about an hour afterwards we went down, 
and wishing the hostess all happiness, quitted the cabaret, returning 
the same road by which we had come. “ Now, Peter,” said O'Brien, 
“we're in a bit of a puzzle. This dress wont do any more, still there’s 
a respectability about it which will not allow me to put it off till the 
last moment. We walked on till day-light, when we hid ourselves in 
acopse of trees. At night we again started for the forest of Ar- 
dennes, for O’Brien said our best chance was to return, until they 
supposed that we had time to effect our escape ; but we never reached 
the forest, for on the next day a violent snow storm came on ; it conti- 
nued without intermission for four days, during which we suffered much. 
Our money was not exhausted, as I had drawn upon my father for 
£60, which, with the disadvantageous exchange, had given me fifty 
Napoleons. Occasionally O'Brien crept into a cabaret and obtained 
provision ; but as we dare not be seen together as before, we were always 
obliged to sleep in the open air, the ground being covered more than 
three feet with snow. On the fifth day, being then six days from the 


forest of Ardennes, we hid ourselves in a small wood, about a quarter of 


a mile from the road. I remained there, while O’Brien, as a gend’arme, 
went to obtain provisions. As usual, I looked out for the best shelter 
during his absence, and what was my horror at falling in with a man 
and woman, who lay dead in the snow, having evidently perished 
from the inclemency of the weather. Just as | discovered them, 
O’Brien returned, and I told him; he went with me to view the 
bodies. They were dressed in a strange attire, ribbons pinned upon 
their clothes, and two pair of very high stilts lying by their sides. 
O’Brien surveyed them, and then said, “ Peter, this is the very best 
thing that could have happened to us) We may now walk through 
France without soiling our feet with the cursed country.” 

“ How do you mean ?” replied I. 

“I mean,” said he, “that these are the people that we met near 
Montpelier, who come from the Landes, walking about on their 
stilts for the amusement of others to obtain money. In their own 
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country they are obliged to walk so. Now, Peter, it appears to me 
that the man’s clothes will fit me, and the girl's (poor creature, how 
pretty she looks, cold in death!) will fit you. All we have to do is to 
practise a little, and then away we start.” 

O'Brien then with some difficulty pulled off the man’s jacket and 
trowsers, and having so done, buried him in the snow. The poor 
girl was despoiled of her gown and upper petticoat with every de- 
cency, and also buried. We collected the clothes and stilts, and re- 
moved to another quarter of the wood, where we found a well shel- 
tered-spot, and took our meal. As we did not travel that night as 
usual, we had to prepare our own bed. We scraped away the snow, 
and made ourselves as comfortable as we could without a fire, but 
the weather was dreadful. 

“ Peter,” said O’Brien, “I’m melancholy. Here, drink plenty ;” 
and he handed me the flask of spirits, which had never been empty. 
“ Drink more, Peter.” ; 

“ I cannot, O’Brien, without being tipsy.” 

“ Never mind that, drink more; see how those two poor devils lost 
their lives by falling asleep in the snow. Peter,” said O'Brien, start- 
ing up, “ you shan’t sleep here—follow me.” 

I expostulated in vain. It was almost dark, and he led me to the 
village, near which he pitched upon a hovel, (a sort of outhouse.) 
* Peter, here is shelter; lay down and sleep, and I'll keep the watch. 
Not a word, I will have it—down at once.” 

I did so, and in a very few minutes was fast asleep, for I was worn 
out with cold and fatigue. For several days we had walked all night, 
and the rest we gained by day was trifling. O how I longed for a 
warm bed, with four or five blankets! Just as the day broke, O'Brien 
roused me; he had stood sentry all night, and looked very haggard. 

“Q’Brien, you are ill,” said I. 

“ Not a bit; but I’ve emptied the brandy flask, and that’s a bad job. 
However, it is to be remedied.” 

We then returned to the wood in a mizzling rain and fog, for the 
weather had changed, and the frost had broken up. The thaw was 
even worse than the frost, and we felt the cold more. O'Brien again 
insisted upon my sleeping in the outhouse, but this time I positively 
refused without he would also sleep there, pointing out to him that 
we ran no more risk, and perhaps not so much, as if he stayed out- 
side. Finding I was positive, he at last consented, and we both 
gained it unperceived. We laid down, but I did not go to sleep for 
some time, I was so anxious to see O'Brien fast asleep. He went in 
and out several times, during which I pretended to be asleep; at last 
it rained in torrents, and then he laid down again, and in a few mi- 
nutes, overpowered by nature, he fell fast asleep, snoring so loudly that 
I was afraid some one would hear us. I then got up and watched, 
occasionally lying down and slumbering a while, and then going to 
the door. At day-break I called O’Brien, who jumped up in a great 
hurry. 

* Sure I've been asleep, Peter.” 

“ Yes, you have,” replied I, “and I thank heaven that you have, 
for no one could stand such fatigue as you have much longer; and if 
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you fall ill, what would become of me?” This was touching him on 
the right point. 

« Well, Peter, since there’s no harm come of it, there’s no harm 
done. I've had sleep enough for the next week, that’s certain.” 

We returned to the wood; the snow had disappeared, and the rain 
ceased, the sun shone out from the clouds, and we felt warm. 

« Don’t pass so near that way,” said O’Brien; “ we shall see the 

r creatures, now that the snow is gone. Peter, we must shift our 
quarters to-night, for I have been to every cabaret in the village, and 
I cannot go there any more without suspicion, although I am a 
gendarme.” 

We remained there till the evening, and then set off, still returning 
towards Givet. About an hour before day-light we arrived at a copse 
of trees close to the road side, and surrounded by a ditch, not above a 
quarter of a mile from a village. “ It appears to me,” said O'Brien, 
« that this will do; I will now put you there, and then go boldly to 
the village and see what I can get, for here we must stay at least a 
week.” 

We walked to the copse, and the ditch being rather too wide for me 
to leap, O’Brien laid the four stilts together, so as to form a bridge, 
over which I contrived to walk. ‘Tossing to me all the bundles, and 
desiring me to leave the stilts as a bridge for him on his return, he set 
off to the village with his musket on his shoulder. He was away 
two hours, when he returned with a large supply of provisions, the 
best we had ever had. French saucissons seasoned with garlic, 
which I thought delightful ; four bottles of brandy, besides his flask ; 
a piece of hung beef and six loaves of bread, besides half a baked 
goose and part of a large pie. 

“ There,” said he, “we have enough for a good week; and look 
here, Peter, this is better than all.” And he showed me two large 
horse rugs. 

“ Excellent,” replied I; “ now we shall be comfortable.” 

“| paid honestly for all but these rugs,” observed O'Brien; “ but I 
was afraid to buy them, so I stole them. However, we'll leave them 
here for those they belong to—it’s only borrowing, after all.” 

We now prepared a very comfortable shelter with branches which 
we wove together, and laying the leaves in the sun to dry, soon ob- 
tained a soft bed to put our horse rug on, while we covered ourselves 
up with the other. Our bridge of stilts we had removed, so that we 
felt ourselves quite secure from surprise. That evening we did 
nothing but carouse—the goose, the pie, the saucissons as big as my 
arm, were alternately attacked, and we went to the ditch to drink 
water, and then eat again. This was quite happiness to what we had 
suffered, especially with the prospect of a good bed. At dark, to bed 
we went, and slept soundly; I never felt more refreshed during our 
wanderings. At day-light O’Brien got up. 

“ Now, Peter, a little practice before breakfast.” 

“ What practice do you mean ?” 

“ Mean! why, on the stilts. I expect in a week that you'll be 
able to dance a gavotte at least; for mind me, Peter, you travel out of 
France upon these stilts, depend upon it.” 
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O’Brien then took the stilts belonging to the man, giving me those 
of the woman. We strapped them to our thighs, and by fixing our 
backs to a tree, contrived to get upright upon them; but at the first 
attempt to walk O’Brien fell to the right, and I fell to the left. 
O'Brien fell against a tree, but I fell on my nose, and made it bleed 
very much ; however, we laughed and got up again, and although we 
had several falls, at last we made a better hand of them. We then had 
some difficulty in getting down again, but we found out how, by again 
resorting to a tree. After breakfast we strapped them on again, and 
practised, and so we continued to do for the whole day, when we again 
attacked our provisions, and fell asleep under our horse rug. This 
continued for five days, by which time, being constantly on the stilts, 
we became very expert; and although I could not dance a gavotte— 
for I did not know what that was—I could hop about with them with 
the greatest ease. 

“One day's more practice,” said O’Brien, “ for our provisions will 
last one day more, and then we start; but this time we must rehearse 
in costume.” 

O'Brien then dressed me in the poor girl's clothes, and himself’ in 
the man’s ; they fitted very well, and the last day we practised as man 
and woman. 

“ Peter, you make a very pretty girl,” said O’Brien. “ Now, don't 
you allow the men to take liberties.” 

“ Never fear,” replied I. “ But, O’Brien, as these petticoats are 
not very warm, I mean to cut off my trowsers up to my knees, and 
wear them underneath.” 

“ That's all right,” said O’Brien, “ for you may have a tumble, and 
then they may find out that you’re not a lady.” 

The next morning we made use of our stilts to cross the ditch, and 
carrying them in our hands we boldly set off on the high road to 
Malines. We met several people, gend’armes and others, but with the 
exception of some remarks upon my good looks, we passed unnoticed. 
Towards the evening we arrived at the village where we had slept at 
the outhouse, and as soon as we entered it we put on our stilts, and 
commenced a march. As soon as the crowd gathered we held out 
our caps, and receiving nine or ten sous, we entered a cabaret. Many 
questions were asked us as to where we came from, and O’Brien 
answered, telling lies innumerable. I played the modest girl, and 
O'Brien, who stated I was his sister, appeared very careful and jea- 
lous of any attention. We slept well, and the next morning continued 
our route to Malines. We very often put on our stilts for practice on 
the road, which detained us very much, and it was not until the 
eighth day, without any variety or any interruption, that we arrived 
at Malines. As we entered the barriers we put on our stilts, and 
marched boldly on. The guard at the gate stopped us, not from sus- 
eet but to amuse themselves, and I was forced to submit to several 
‘isses from their garlic lips before we were allowed to enter the town. 
We again mounted on our stilts, for the guard had forced us to dis- 
mount, or they could not have kissed me, every now and then 
imitating a dance, until we arrived at the grand place, where we 
stopped opposite the hotel, and commenced a sort of waltz which we 
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had practised. The people in the hotel looked out of the window to 
see our exhibition, and when we had finished I went up to the win- 
dows with O’Brien’s cap to collect money. What was my surprise to 
eive Colonel O’Brien looking full in my face, and staring very 
te at me; what was my greater astonishment at seeing Celeste, 
who immediately recognized me, and ran back to the sofa in the room, 
tting her hands up to her eyes, and crying out, C'est lui, c'est lui! 
TS onsecly O'Brien was close to me, or I should have fallen, but he 
supported me. “ Peter, ask the crowd for money, or you are lost.” 
I did so, and collecting some pence, then asked him what I should do. 
« Go back to the window—you can then judge of what will happen.” 
I returned to the window ; Colonel O’Brien had disappeared, but Ce- 
leste was there, as if waiting for me. I held out the cap to her, and 
she thrust her hand into it. The cap sunk with the weight. I took 
out a purse, which I kept closed in my hand, and put it into my bosom. 
Celeste then retired from the window, and when she had gone to the 
back of the room kissed her hand to me, and went out at the door, I 
remained stupified for a moment, but O'Brien roused me, and we 
quitted the grand place, taking up our quarters at a little cabaret. 
On examining the purse I found fifty napoleons in it; these must have 
been obtained from her father. I cried over them with delight. 
O’Brien was also much affected at the kindness of the colonel. “He's 
areal O’Brien, every inch of him,” said he; “ even this cursed coun- 
try can’t spoil the breed.” 

At the cabaret where we stopped, we were informed that the officer 
who was at the hotel had been appointed to the command of the 
strong fort of Bergen-op-Zoom, and was proceeding thither. 

“We must not chance to meet him again, if possible,” said 
O’Brien; “ it would be treading too close upon the heels of his duty, 
Neither will it do to appear on stilts among the dykes; so, Peter, 
we'll, just stump on clear of this town, and then we'll trust to our 
wits.” 

We walked out of the town early in the morning, after O’Brien had 
made purchases of some of the clothes usually worn by the peasantry. 
When within a few miles of St. Nicholas, we threw away our stilts 
and the clothes which we had on, and dressed ourselves in those 
O’Brien had purchased. O’Brien had not forgot to provide us with 
two large brown coloured blankets, which we strapped on to our 
shoulders, as the soldiers do their coats. 

“ But what are we to pass for now, O’Brien?” 

“ Peter, I will settle that point before night. My wits are working, 
but I like to trust to chance for a stray idea or so; we must walk 
fast, or we shall be smothered with the snow.” 

It was bitter cold weather, and the snow had fallen heavily during 
the whole day; but although nearly dusk, there was a bright moon 
ready for us. We walked very fast, and soon observed persons 
a-head of us. ‘“ Let us overtake them, we may obtain some 
information.” As we came up with them, one of them (they 
were both lads of seventeen to eighteen) said to O’Brien, “ I thought 


we were the last, but I was mistaken, How far is it now to St. 
Nicholas ?” 
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“ How should I know?” replied O’Brien. “I am a stranger in 
these parts as well as yourself.” 

“From what part of France do you come?” demanded the other, 
his teeth chattering with the cold, for he was badly clothed, and 
with little defence from the inclement weather. 

“ From Montpelier,’ replied O’Brien. 

«“ And I from Toulouse. A sad change, comrade, from olives and 
vines to such a climate as this. Curse the conscription. I intended 
to have taken a little wife next year.” 

O'Brien gave me a push, as if to say, “ Here's something that 
will do,” and then continued— 

«“ And curse the conscription I say too, for I had just married, and 
now my wife is left to be annoyed by the attention of the fermier 
general. But it can’t be helped. C'est pour la France, et pour la 
gloire.” 

“We shall be too late to get a billet,” replied the other, “and not 
a sous have I in my pockets. I doubt if I get up with the main 
body till they are at Flushing. By our route, they are at Axel to- 

‘ If we arrive at St. Nicholas we shall do well,” replied O’Brien; 
“ but I have a little money left, and I'll not see a comrade want a 
supper or a bed who is going to serve his country. You can repay 
me when we meet at Flushing.” 

“ That I will with thanks,” replied the Frenchman; “ and so will 
Jaques, here, if you will trust him.” 

‘* With pleasure,” replied O'Brien, who then entered into a long 
conversation, by which he drew out from the Frenchman that a party 
of conscripts had been ordered to Flushing, and that they had dropped 
behind the main body. O’Brien passed himself off as a conscript be- 
longing to the party, and me as his brother, who had resolved to join 
the army as a drummer rather than part with him. In about an hour we 
arrived at St. Nicholas, and after some difficulty obtained entrance into 
a cabaret. “ Vive la France!” said O'Brien, going up to the fire, 
and throwing the snow off his hat. In a short time we were seated 
to a good supper and very tolerable wine, the hostess sitting down by 
us, and listening to the true narratives of the real conscripts, and the 
false one of O'Brien. After supper, the conscript who first addressed 
us pulled out his printed paper, with the route laid down, and observed 
that we were two days behind the others. O’Brien read it over, and 
laid it on the table, at the same time calling for more wine, having 
already pushed it round very freely. We did not drink much our- 
selves, but plied them hard, and at last the conscript commenced the 
whole history of his intended marriage and his disappointment, tearing 
his hair, and crying now and then. “Never mind,” interrupted 
O'Brien, every two or three minutes, “ buvons un autre coup pour la 
gloire,” and thus he continued to make them both drink until they 
reeled away to bed, forgetting their printed paper, which O’Brien had 
some time before slipped away from the table. We also retired to 
our room, when O'Brien observed to me, “ Peter, this description is 
as much like me as I am to old nick; but that’s of no consequence, as 
nobody goes willingly as a conscript, and therefore they will never 
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have a doubt but that it is all right. We must be off early to-morrow, 
while these good people are in bed, and steal a long march upon them. 
I consider that we are now safe to Flushing.” 

An hour before day-break we started; the snow was thick on the 
ground, but the sky was clear, and without any difficulty or interrup- 
tion we passed through the towns of Axel and Halst, arrived at Ter- 
neuse on the fourth day, and went over to Flushing in company with 
about a dozen more stragglers from the main body. As we landed, 
the guard asked us whether we were conscripts? O'Brien replied 
that he was, and held out his paper. They took his name, or rather 
that of the person it belonged to, down in a book, and told him that 
he must apply to the efat major before three o'clock. We passed on 
delighted with our success, and then O’Brien pulled out the letter 
which had been given to him by the woman of the cabaret, who had 
offered to assist me to escape, when O’Brien passed off as a gend’arme, 
and reading the address, demanded his way to the street. We soon 
found out the house, and entered. 

“ Conscripts!” said the woman of the house, looking at O'Brien ; 
“T am billeted full already. It must be a mistake. Where is your 
order 7” 

“ Read,” said O’Brien, handing her the letter. 

She read the letter, and putting it into her neckkerchief, desired 
him to follow her. O’Brien beckoned me to come, and we went into a 
small room. “ What can I do for you?” said the woman; “ I will do 
all in my power; but, alas! you will march from here in two or three 
days.” 

“ Never mind,” replied O’Brien, “we will talk the matter over by- 
and-by, but at present only oblige us by letting us remain in this 
little room ; we do not wish to be seen.” 

“ Comment, donc—you a conscript, and not wish to be seen! Are 
you, then, intending to desert ?” 

“ Answer me one question: you have read that letter, do you in- 
tend to act up to its purport, as your sister requests 7” 

“ As I hope for mercy I will, if I suffer every thing. She is a dear 
sister, and would not write so earnestly if she had not strong reasons. 
My house and every thing you command, are yours—can I say 
more?” , 

“ But,” continued O’Brien, “ suppose I did intend to desert, would 
you then assist me ?” 

“ At my peril,” replied the woman; “have you not assisted my 
family when in difficulty ?” 

“ Well, then, I will not at present detain you from your business ; 
I have heard you called several times. Let us have dinner when con- 
venient, and we will remain here.” 

“If I have any knowledge of phiz—what d’ye call it,” observed 
O'Brien, after she left us, “there is honesty in that woman, and I 
must trust her, but not yet; we must wait till the conscripts have 
gone.” I agreed with O’Brien, and we remained talking until an hour 
afterwards, when the woman brought us our dinner. 

“ What is your name?” inquired O’Brien. 
“ Louise Eustache ; you might have read it on the letter.” 
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“ Are you married ?” 

“ © yes, these six years. My husband is seldom at home; he is a 
Flushing pilot. A hard life, harder even than that of a soldier. Who 
is this lad ?” 

“ He is my brother, who, if I go as a soldier, intends to volunteer 
as a drummer.” 

“ Pauvre enfant, c'est dommage.” 

The cabaret was full of conscripts and other people, so that the 
hostess had enough to do. At night we were shown by her into a 
small bed-room, adjoining the one we occupied. “ You are quite 
alone here; the conscripts are to muster to-morrow, I find, in the 
Place d’ Armes, at two o'clock: do you intend to go?” 

“ No,” replied O’Brien ; “they will think that I am behind. It is 
of no consequence.” 

“ Well,” replied the woman, “ do as you please, you may trust me; 
but I am so busy, without any one to assist me, that until they leave 
the town I can hardly find time to speak to you.” 

“ That will be soon enough, my good hostess,” replied O’Brien; 
“ au revoir.” 

The next evening, the woman came in, in some alarm, stating that 
a conscript had arrived whose name had been given in before, and 
that the person who had given it in, had not mustered at the place. 
That the conscript had declared that his pass had been stolen from 
him by a person with whom he had stopped at St. Nicholas; and that 
there were orders for a strict search to be made through the town, as 
it was known that some English officers had escaped, and it was 
supposed that one of them had obtained the pass. “Surely you ‘re 
not English ?” inquired the woman, looking earnestly at O’Brien. 

“Indeed, but 1 am, my dear,” replied O’Brien ; “and so is this 
lad with me; and the favour which your sister requires is, that you 
help us over the water, for which service there are one hundred 
louis ready to be paid upon delivery of us.” 

“ Oh, mon Dieu, mais c'est impossible !” 

“ Impossible !” replied O’Brien ; “was that the answer I gave your 
sister in her trouble ?” 

“ Au moins c'est fort difficile.” 

“ That's quite another concern; but with your husband a pilot, | 
should think a great part of the difficulty removed.” 

* My husband! I've no power over him,” replied the woman, put- 
ting the apron up to her eyes. 

** But one hundred louis may have,” replied O’Brien. 

“ There is truth in that,” observed the woman, after a pause ; 
“ but what am I to do, if they come to search the house ?” 

“ Send us out of it, until you can find an opportunity to send us 
to England. I leave it all to you—your sister expects it from you.” 

« And she shall not be disappointed, if God helps us,” replied the 
woman, after a short pause ; “ but I fear you must leave this house 
and the town also to-night.” 

“ How are we to leave the town ?” 

“] will arrange that; be ready at four o'clock, for the gates are shut 
at dusk. I must go now, for there is no time to be lost.” 
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« We are in a nice mess now, O'Brien,” observed 1, after the 
woman had quitted the room. 

_#Devil-a-bit, Peter, I feel no anxiety whatever, except at leaving 
such good quarters.” 

We packed up all our effects, not forgetting our two blankets, and 
waited the return of the hostess. In about an hour she entered the 
room. “Ihave spoken to my husband's sister, who lives about two 
miles on the road to Meckleburg. She is in town now, for it is 
market day, and you will be safe where she hides you. I told her it 
was by my husband’s request, or she would not have consented. 
Here, boy, put on these clothes: I will assist you.” Once more | was 
dressed as a girl, and when my clothes were on, O'Brien burst out into 
laughter at my blue stockings and short petticoats, “ // n'est pas mal,” 
observed the hostess, as she fixed a small cap on my head, and then 
tied, a kerehief under my chin, which partly hid my face. O'Brien 
put.on a,great coat, which the woman handed to him, with a wide 
brimmed hat. ‘ Now follow me!” She led us into the street, which 
was, thronged till we arrived at the market-place, when she met an- 
other woman who joined her. At the end of the market-place stood 
a small horse and cart, into which the strange woman and | mounted, 
while O’Brien, by the directions of the landlady, led the horse through 
the crowd until we arrived at the barriers, when she wished, us good 
day in a loud voice before the guard. The guard took no notice of us, 
and we passed safely through, and found ourselves upon a neatly paved 
road, straight as an arrow, and lined on each side with high trees and 
aditch. In about an hour we stopped near to the farm-house of the 
woman who was in charge of us. ‘ Do you observe that wood ?” said 
she to O’Brien, pointing to one about half a mile from the road. “ I 
dare not take you into the house, my husband is so violent against 
the English, who captured h:s schuyt and made him a poor man, that 
he,would inform against you immediately ; but go, you there, make 
yourselves as comfortable as you can to-night, and to-morrow I will 
send you what you want. Adieu ! Je vous plains, pawere enfant,” 
said she, looking at me, as she drove off in the cart towards her own 
house. 

“ Peter,” said O’Brien, “ I think that her kicking, us out of her 
house is a proof of her sincerity, and therefore I say no more about 
it; we have the brandy flask to keep up our spirits. Now then for 
the wood, though, by the powers, I shall have no relish for any of 
your pic-nic parties, as they call them, for the next twelve years.” 

“ But, O’Brien, how can I get over this ditch in petticoats? | 
could hardly leap it in my own clothes.” 

“ You must tie your petticoats round your waist and make a good 
run; get over as far you can, and I will drag you through the rest.” 

“ But you forget that we are to sleep in the wood, and that its 
no laughing matter to get wet through, freezing so hard as it does 
now. 

“ Very true, Peter; but as the snow lies so deep upon the ditch, 
perhaps the ice may bear. I'll try; if it bears me it will not conde- 
scend to bend at your shrimp of a carcass.” 

O'Brien tried the ice which was firm, and we both walked over, 
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and making all the haste we could, arrived at the wood, as the woman 
called it, but which was not more than a clump of trees of about half 
an acre. We cleared away the snow for about six feet round a very 
hollow part, and then O’Brien cut stakes, and fixed them in the 
earth, to which we stretched one blanket. The snow being about 
two feet deep, there was plenty of room to creep underneath. We 
then collected all the leaves we could, beating the snow off them, 
and laid them at the bottom of the hole: over the leaves we spread 
the other blanket, and taking our bundles in, we then stopped up 
with snow every side of the upper blanket, except the hole to creep 
in at. It was quite astonishing what a warm place this became in a 
short time after we had remained in it. It was almost too warm, 
although the weather outside was piercingly cold. After a good 
meal and a dose of brandy, we both fell fast asleep, but not until 
I had taken off my woman's attire and resumed my own clothes. 
We never slept better or more warmly than we did in this hole which 
we had made on the ground covered with ice and snow. 





A LETTER 
FROM MISS MARY, AGED 16, TO MISS ANN, AGED 26. 


I went in my silver and blue 
To the ball—I was really in bloom— 
Tow’'rds me he eagerly flew ; 
Yes, he—my dear Ann, you know whom. 
He spoke of his transports and bliss, 
Indeed, “ he’s a love of a man ;” 
He swore, first by that, then by this— 
Do you think he means any thing, Ann? 


I tried to look simple and meek, 
Whilst I trembled with joy and with fear, 
As his lips murmur’d over my cheek, 
In seeming to whisper my ear. 
He spoke of the long joyous train, 
Whilst rapture leads on the bright van, 
That await those who love not in vain— 
Do you think he meant any thing, Ann? 


ANSWER. 


My thoughts I will frankly reveal, 
O! scorn not to listen to Ann: 

I think that he meant a great deal, 
Beware of “ this Jove of a man.” 

When he speaks of the long trains of bliss, 
That love, in succession, will bring ; 

Dear Mary, just whisper him this— 

That you like them all best in a RING. 














THE SOUTH SEAS. 


WueEN we consider the immense capital at present lying idle in this 
country, the great advantages we possess from the inexhaustible fuel 
of our coal mines, the perfection of our machinery added to our 
native industry and enterprize, it is with some degree of melan- 
choly, as well as astonishment, that we view the indifference shown 
by the present government of this country to all those points by 
which the national prosperity may be restored. With us, the princi- 
ples of political economy are simple, and we believe that they are cor- 
rect. Labour is wealth, and this labour is the more valuable in pro- 
portion as the raw material is of the less value, and labour of the 

eater. A watch spring,—valued as iron, is worth but the fraction 
of a farthing, but when manufactured is sold for three shillings and 
sixpence. We mention this one article of industry as a specimen of 
the smallest quantity of raw material, in point of value, converted 
into the greatest possible product by the means of labour. Still there 
is labour even more valuable—for instance, that employed in the til- 
lage of the earth, which affords employment and yields sustenance to 
all, yet demands nothing but refuse to restore it to its fertility. The 
ocean is perhaps even more valuable, as it demands no return, re- 
quires no nurture, but spontaneously yields up its treasures to enter- 
prize and activity. Among the many important interests overlooked 
by the theorists of the present misgoverning age, the produce of the 
“great waters” has been most unaccountably despised; and in ad- 
verting to this fact, we shall introduce our reader to a portion of the 
globe, of which (although not totally ignorant) he will perhaps ac- 
knowledge, when he has perused our remarks, that he was by no 
means aware of the importance, or of the rapid strides that have lately 
been made in pursuing up the advantages derivable from its occu- 
pancy. 

The discoveries of Captain Cook in the southern hemisphere have 
generally been considered as more creditable to the enterprize of that 
celebrated navigator than likely to be of future advantage to the 
country. This, however, promises not to be the case, and with judi- 
cious measures we have reason to expect that the South Seas will 
hereafter afford an opening to the capital and industry of the nation, 
now remaining a surplus, and in a state of abeyance. The settlements 
of New Holland and Van Diemen’s Land have already become ex- 
porters, and if the government would abandon their visionary theories, 
and afford these colonies the protection which they deserve, we 
should soon feel benefit from an exchange of our manufactures for 
their produce. But we have no intention to dwell upon these points 
at present ; we have to take a general survey of the South Seas, and 
point out how much may be gained by this country, and how much 
has already been lost by either an unpardonable ignorance or indiffer- 
ence to their importance and their value. , 

It may be recollected that some years back, we had a certain set of 
savages brought over here, who were introduced as kings ey queens 
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of the Sandwich Islands. They were feted, attended upon by noble- 
men, and, in short, it was as splendid an instance of gullibility and tom- 
foolery as ever was witnessed in the most credulous of all the islands in 
the known world. Hoky Poky, the king of the Cannibal Islands, would 
receive an equally kind reception if he really were an existent being, 
and would condescend to make his appearance. These black comets, 
however, took their departure, and of the whole of them one only is 
left, (Mrs. Boki,) who may be seen in a state of nudity and dead 
drunk upon the beach of Woahoo, every day of her waning existence. 
The fact is, that in all societies, savage or otherwise, there always will 
be men who take the lead, from superior courage or activity, and we 
translate the head men or chief personages into kings and queens, and 
pay them all the respect due to the “ Lord's anointed,” although they 
come from the Lord knows where. The people of England, although 
they took off the head of one king, and dismissed another rather 
cavalierly, are certainly the greatest admirers of legitimacy of any 
nation in the world. 

But although Madame Boki is no prophetess in her own country, 
still the country itself belongs to, and is of the greatest importance to 
England, and a very small outlay in colonizing and taking possession 
of the Sandwich Islands would prove of the greatest advantage. The 
Americans and the Russians are both anxious for their possession, 
but aware of the prior right of England, have not ventured to 
seize them. Still the American missionaries may be said to govern 
them, and these devout personages appear to exceed even our 
own Colonial Office in the art of misrule. The natives are their 
slaves, are yoked to their carriages, and terrified by their denunciations 
into the most implicit obedience. The missionaries have amassed 
large fortunes, and such has been the nefarious system practised by 
these priests of Baal, that the population has decreased from 400,000 
to the comparative small number of 75,000 souls, who are hardly able 
to obtain food, although the islands are said to be capable of support- 
ing millions of men. ‘To enter into a detail of the causes of this 
miserable destruction of human life would occupy too much of our 
pages; the chief causes are summed up in the note below.* We 


* “Tt is extremely painful to be obliged to say so much against the American 
Missionary system, as I found it existing in these highly favoured Islands. Whilst 
travelling in Europe, the writer had always been friendly to the cause, and had been 
also no mean contributor to Missionaries generally to the South Seas, and therefore 
visited the various groups of islands quite prepossessed in favour of them ; but 
truth —_—— him to say, that the personal observation upon the spot, of the effects 
produced by the conduct of the American missionaries in the Sandwich Islands, 
wrought on him a sad and melancholy disappointment. 

‘* No doubt, among so numerous a body as the American missionaries, there are 
many very valuable men, who would do honour to any employment they might be 
engaged in, and among these I have great pleasure in recollecting Mr. in 
Owhyhee, but ‘ erceptio probat regulam ;’ and it is to be regretted such instances are 
not more numerous. The system of exacting a Spanish silver dollar from every 
black man and woman before the missionary will marry them, is certainly not one 
of their instructions, and is highly oppressive among a population that can hardly 
obtain a dollar by any exertions, coupled as this priestly regulation is, by a sum- 
mary denouncement against all those who cohabit together without the form of mar- 
riage, A sermon which I heard in the island of Woahoo was frightful; it was 
something in these words, ‘ You will go to the horrible place of torment in ever- 
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shall therefore endeavour to prove that these islands are of the greatest 
importance, and ought immediately to be colonized and taken under 


lasting flames, unless you rely solely on our Lord Jesus Christ. It is no use your 
being honest, no use a being sober, feeding the hungry, and healing the sick, and 
leading what the world call a virtuous and upright life one towards another; all this, 
I say, is of no use ; youand your children will be cast into the fiery pit, which burneth 
for ever and ever, the bottom of which is paved with the little bones of infants not 
aspan long!’ J would ask any body if this is the way to begin with people in a 
complete state of nature? The preacher was a young man of about twenty, that 
had just arrived from the establishment at Princeton in New Jersey; but it is to 
be hoped that he will follow in the path so abundantly set before him by his elder 
brethren, and end with the same amount of discretion as he has now of zeal, and 
thereby accumulate, as I was informed the head missionary, but ci-devant chair-maker 
has done, twenty thousand dollars worth of property in his house at Honoruru! 

“No wonder the population is gradually falling off, when, added to this system 
of frightening the —, and charging them a dollar for getting married, they are 
compelled to atten the church and school four days out of the seven, and the fifth 
day is spent in compulsory labour for the chiefs ; thus leaving only two whole days 
for the purpose of tillage and growing their necessary food. , . 

“The missionaries have prohibited— 

“Fishing, Bathing, Jews’ Harps, and the Surf Board, 

and every other description of amusement among the native population ; besides 
which they have introduced an old law of the Connecticut puritans, and will not 
allow an English or American gentleman to ride on horseback on Sundays, or drink 
spirituous liquors, or play at bowls or billiards on any day in the week ; whilst they 
themselves are driven about the town, and about the country four in hand, with their 
wives and families, Sundays and working days, not by horses, which are plentiful 
and cheap enough in those islands, but by human beings—four naked black fellows, 
their own hearers, and probably fellow communicants ! 

‘The missionaries wanted to proclaim the ten commandments of Moses as the 
supreme law of the land throughout the islands ; but some difficulties were started, 
and the plan was abandoned. 

“In short, civilization, as it is unfortunately going on at present in the Sandwich 
Islands, under the mismanagement of the Americun missionaries, is only another 
word for extinction. 

“ The bulk of the people are in a state bordering on starvation, because the adults 
are taken away from their enclosures of taro and potatoes to learn to read and spell ; 
thus beginning at the wrong end, and the time that should be devoted to the agri- 
cultural and mechanic arts, is now fruitlessly wasted in teaching old men of seventy 
to spell a b ab! and where one naturally looks for the outward signs of industry, the 
spade, the hoe, the fishing net, Xc. there is nothing but a vain and idle exhibition of 
the palapala, or spelling-book, bought of the missionaries at a high price. 

“In fact, the whole system, with an honourable exception or two, is nothing but 
a money-making fraud, and instead of tending to the benefit of the wretched people, 
may be considered almost as a visitation of wrath, and a direct cause of the depo- 
pulation before spoken of, 

“ First, by a tax on marriage much above the means of nine-tenths of the people, 
which tax is not received by the king or government, such as it is, to be disbursed 
and circulated again, but goes directly into the pockets of the missionaries, to be 
hoarded by them, and taken out of the country when they have sufficiently feathered 
their nests, and by denouncing eternal torments on those who marry according to 
the ancient usages, that is, without paying a dollar to the reverend fathers, 

“Second, by starvation, employing the natives four days out of the seven in 
useless school learning, or otherwise taking them from the cultivation of the soil. 

“Third, by disease, prohibiting bathing, which in that climate is almost as essential 
to existence as fresh air; the natives from being the fine healthy people they were in 
Cook’s time, are now covered with vermin and scorbutic eruptions, . 

“Fourth, by prohibiting their innocent sports, and by fruitlessly attempting to 
bind human beings to a mode of life which is contrary to their nature, their spirit 1s 
broken, and they have now become listless and enervated ; and, should the present 
system continue, there will ere long be none but the white population for the mis- 
sionaries to preach to,”—James's Pamphlet. 
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our protection ; in doing which we should give satisfaction to all par- 
ties, as the American residents and natives are as anxious that it 
should be done, as are the few English who now frequent them. 

Although Owyhee and Mowee are larger than Woahoo, the latter 
island is of the more importance, from its possessing one of the finest 
harbours in the world, that of Honoruru. Within three thousand 
miles there is no other harbour of a similar description ; it is the only 
one where a vessel can be hove down, and there is water enough for 
a frigate to enter with safety at low spring tides. 

The reader may suppose that a harbour of this description, at such 
an immense distance, could be but of little value to England; but he 
will think very differently when we lay before him a list of the vessels 
which arrived in the harbour of Honoruru in the year 1830, 


No. l. 


List of Arrivals in the Harbour of Honoruru, Island of Wouhoo, for One Year (1830), 


Date. Name. Tonnage. Nation. Where from. 
Jan. 21 Chinchilla .......... 140 .... Honoruru .... Fannings I, 
G3 Unity ccccccccccccce 635 coce GittO..cccccee Christina I. 
7 se castceescccoe B06 ccoe Atmetithcecoee Liam 
Feb. YF GeltaMccccccccceccese BFS cece ROMoReccccce Boston 
26 Ontario .....eee0002 354 .... Nantucket.... Nantucket 
Mar. 7 Louwisa.......cesceee 222 .... America...... Boston 
11 Eagle .cwcccccccccee BIS cece dittO...ceeece Nantucket 
0S CD socecssese «SOD occa GO cosecces Be BM. 
Richmond ... ceccoe 291 wove dittO..ccccece ditto 
15 Lancashire Witch.... 168 .... English...... St. Blas 
17 Zenas Coffin .....06. 358 .... America...... Fishery 
Pi... ¢.sesecen Se coas BMecesas: G0 
49. Avenak cccocccccoes SBS cece AMOTMRccccce Gitte 
20 Caledonia ...ccccees 447 ooee ditto..e..0.2- N. London 
Canton ceccrcccccce 488 1.26 Citto...ccceee Whale Fishery 
OD ce dics weecccsen SBD ces Gibecccccvsce GO ; 
TSGGMscccocscscocces BO cece GHideocecccce GD 
Isubella ...eeeeeeee5 200 .... English...... Columbia River 
William and Eliza.... S2t .... America...... Whale Fishery 
964 Fawe ccccccccccccce 485 cooe English.....- London 
Maria Theresa ...... 340 .... America...... Whale Fishery 
Peer ae ee ee 
James Colvin........ 491 .... English...... London 
26 Hector .....eeee0002 380 ... America...... Whale Fishery 
28 Japan...... esaceses SOO cece GOcecccecvce Mite 
31 Enterprize ......0006 415 2... ditto.......0- ditto 
PUERTEER ccccscccee BBA cocc Gece ccceces Gitte 
April 4 Fourth July ........ 70 sees ditto..seeeee Manilla 
FOMMBccccescccescce DOO occ GitOrcccces .- Whule Fishery 
BBR cccces cocccecs 900 occe Englighse secs Landon 
Trident ...cecceeees £0 .... America...... Whale Fishery 
RENO <ccvesccscee BOD cece GROccccccces Gite 
7 Harriett ......ee008. 350 2... English...... London Whaler 
TORRY coccscccecece DOS cece GitlOccccecces Gite 
PREP ccocaccccccce SOR voce Gcccccecce Gitte 
8 Kichard Mitchell..... 386 .... America...... Whale Fishery 
Wasbington......... 309 .... ditto....e...- ditto 
IS Spartan. .cccccccccce 350 coos dittO.coccccce ditto 
a HU esnasdeccincde. GOD cece Miiccéccs «ss, 
17 Chinchilla .......... 140 .... Honoruru.... South Sea Islands 
20 Harvest ............ 560 .... America...... Whale Fishery 
OY a 66 ites coe 273 cue GittOccccccces Gitto 
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Name. Tonnage. Nativn. 


Temier ccccccccccece 
Montano ...sesesess 
Howard .cccccccccce 
Kingston ..ceesse see 
Pochohontos 2... +e. 
Meridian ...ccccccce 
GBeleseGs occcocessce 
Ressell coccccccccce 
Independence ......- 
Ann Alexander ...... 
Sir Charles Price .... 
Fagle .....seeeeeees 
CYTUS oe ceeccesecece 
OES c 00 00 00 00-50 6880 
CROMER ccccescoccce 
Beeb cccce 6656060 
PUGEES 4 cccceccce sce 
Easescesdceuses 
BEB cde cecccccecese 
Dryade ....eeeeeeece 
EM dSesecceessoonss 
FROGGER. 0 cccecesseces 
JOREMRO oc cccccecese 
Timolon ..cccccccese 
Volunteer. .....cceee 
Kamelani....ccceece> 
BES cocccessecees 
CREED coccccecee 
Ramiek coccccccccces 
BEOUUEE coccescccccses 
Tvanhee cc ccceccccece 
Recovery ..eeseeeees 
<n bedéde eons 
BEEEEEE, cocccccccese 
MEWEEE o6éccéccecees 
Unity ..cccccecececs 
Os wedute «eeeee 
BWEMRGS ce ceceeccces 
Pi cocd.coeesten 
Conway ..seseeececs 
BEER. coc cseceesse 
DUNG co ccecceoecees 
Fourth July.....-+ 
Spartan... .ccceeeeee 
PEED oc coceoesses 
de PEE. ceecswsdcee 
Tl cceccaceeeaene 
Bis éccéescteesnce 
Owyhee ...ccceeress 
PEE dc%eesekouseen 
Bein cchedeeees ee 
Richard Mitchell .... 
PIOWOFE cc cccccccesce 
ANNE < Si cccccccces 
Ramabler. «oc ce cecece 
a ae ee 
TEE édecasoscecue 
MEGS cc cktaedaseee 
WOETOR oc ccccccecee 
Se 36 wRideekeneces 
PUN. ccbedewsees 


tC PPC ETEETOe 
BGWOre 2. cccccccces 


150 occe AMOTICRce ccce 
Ge adead Gebescasens 
See adea Gaicéascace 
RE Eee: 
Se kabian Gs Aan ss 
Rg 
ET 


Ee eaten Mins on 6s tie 


350 ee ee ditto... se eeeae 
Bt aden Mins we engin 
294 .... English...... 


PR ee 


135 eee ditto.. ee eere 


140 eee ES 
385 «ee. America... 
580 eeee ditto. oe eee 


ee: ee 


431 .... English...... 
900 .... Honoruru .... 
450 .... Americas. ceee 
Se ice Gust cucens 

75 ...- Honoruru .... 


330 .... America..... 
Oe cn Gi cande se 


483 .... English...... 
er UE EE 
S00 ce AMETICA ce cece 
a | 


ee ee 


Oe. . « «0. Ueda wanes 
OS ccc Geta b en cesta 
393 .... English...... 
$60 .ccc AMOTRBcc coos 
es .<. Gea caesees 


ee oo Mbaas wa ee 


483 .ccc TRRMAD co coce 


a "ae pe 


386 .... America...eee 


365 eecee Gisecaceve 


SOR ci Ges 06 Hh eSOe 
BIB ccce GBec ccessee 
Ce Seay er 
180 .... Honoruru .... 
OBE cco ANWDeecccsece 
335 .... English.....- 
435 ccce GUBcocecere 
430 coce GttOcccccess 
SBO cco GittO.. cocece 
973 cece AMOTICE. 000s 


367 


Where from, 
China 


Whale F ishery 
ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

London 


. Columbia River 
$35 cece AMOTIORce cece 
a. 
a 
SE aka Gee ssacdsa 
SD ig a8 i ee nite 
182 .... Honoruru .... 
O06... 46a) Pes nccsos 
210 ...- English .. ccc 
304 .... America...... 
45 .... Honoruru .... 
esas Mesecon 
S46 ..c- AMEOTICR.cccco 
235 .... Honoruru .... 
a 


Whale Fishery 
ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

China 
bordeaux 
Columbia River 
Whale Fishery 
Tahiti 

China 

W hale Fishery 
St. Blas 


Oahu 
South Sea Islands 


California 
Whale Fishery 
ditto 

China 

London 

China 

Whale Fishery 
ditto 

Oahu 

Whale Fishery 
China 

London 

ditto 

Whale Fishery 
ditto 
Valparaiso 
Manilla 

Whale Fishery 
London 

Whale Fishery 
North-west Coast 
Columbia River 
London 

ditto 

Whale Fishery 
ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Oahu 
North-west Coust 
london 

ditto 

ditto 

Bristol 

Whale Fishery 
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13 
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19 
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27 
Dec. 7 


27 


Name. 
Meridian ......+++0: 
Caledonia .....++++¢> 
Ontario... cecsceeeees 
Spartan. ...seceeeees 
Richmond .....+++++ 
Convoy...seceeceeee 
0 ry 
Lancaster ......e0+s: 
Independence ......- 
M. Mitchell........- 
Canton ..eececceeees 
Kingston ......+0+0 
James Colvin .....+++ 
Pn. «cake eoes ee 
Chelsea eeeeeeeeeeee 
BEGSTIOEE cc cccccccece 
Lucy coccccecccccces 
POPOVIOR ccccccccoes 
BVO cccoscovcese 
Enterprize ... 2004+ 
Gangesss.seseeveces 
EIEED cccccescccece 
Montano...e.eeeeeee 
Zenas Coffin ....e.6s 
Vancouver eeeecececs 
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Tonnage. 


381 
444 
354 
335 
291 
137 
452 
382 
318 
350 
408 
312 
400 
330 
396 

62 
160 
331 
360 
415 
265 
182 
365 
358 

70 


iitncceasseeees 40,128 





Nation. Where from. 


«++ America...... Whale Fishery 
000s GtiBccceccces GS 

ccce GitWccccccees Gto 

eeee i cccebene ditto 

ccce Gieccccccee Ge 

.++e Honoruru .... St. Francisco 
eeee America...... Whale Fishery 
0600 GitiMccccccees: OD : 
0006 GBococecces Gp 

0066 GBoccccccss’ Ge 

coco GOccccccces Gitte 

coco GBccccccces Gitte 

«+++ English...... London 

eoes America....-. Whale Fishery 
9600 Gites cceccce: GS ‘ 
esse Honoruru .... Oahu 

eeee ER ditto 

«+++ America...... Whale Fishery 
eee Piienckdest ditto 

sdue Gibsccocecee: GD 

o0ce GbBccceccece Ge 

eeee Honoruru ...- Oahu 

eees America...... Whale Fishery 
eee ic aaéaves .. ditto . 
+++ Honoruru .... Columbia River 


Tons, 


It will appear by this list that 131 vessels, amounting in admeasure- 
ment to an aggregate of 40,128 tons, entered the port of Honoruru in 
one year ; and this fact must now open the eyes of the reader, not only 
to the importance of these islands, but also to the extent of the naviga- 
tion and fishing carried on in the South Seas. It will also be observed, 
that out of one hundred and thirty-one vessels, only twenty-three were 
English, and the major part of the others were Americans. 

Previous to our dismissing this part of our subject, we will extract 


three other Tables from Mr. James’s pamphlet, which will prove that 


these islands are of the greatest importance, and if well governed, 
would become of considerable value to this country; and let us at the 
same time remind the reader, that the whole of these islands were 
formally ceded to Great Britain, first to Captain Cook, and afterwards 
by a written document given by Tamahameah, the chief of them at 
the time, to Vancouver, in 1792. 


No. II. 


A List of Ships and Vessels belonging to the Port of Honoruru, Island of Weahoe, 


Name. 
LOUMB. ccocccceseces 200 
Volunteer ...ceceees 250 
DM ccescccesccee S08 
Dhaulle....cseceess 180 
Chinchilla... ......++ 140 
Crusader ....cecseees 130 
Blanshard...ceoeees 80 
EUUED scecvdacciee BD 


Ww ashing ton ** te ov 


October, 1831. 


Tonnage. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Owners. 

French and Co. ...... 
ie ile ag na 
ene wee GOO. de we ce cc 
French and Co. ...... 
Hinkley and Co. ..... 
Blanshard and Co,. 
Jones and Co........ 


Trade employed in. 
California 
Sitka 
- Russian Settlements 
China 
Gaymaz 
Kamschatka 
-. Feejee Islands 
Shell Islands 
Gulph California 


. 
eee eeee 





Name. 


Convo eceeeeeeeeee 
Waverley «-+eeeeee> 
Karamoku..cececses 
Tamarahana ...-++++ 
Vancouver «eeeeeees 
mumeeveso sete es *** 
Griffin. ...+-+++> 

York, and ten small ) 
vessels, amounting > 


Tonnage. 


130 
150 
140 
140 

70 
230 
180 


450 
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Owners. 
CEE 6 os csicitonce 
Native Chiefs ....... 
Dtithenehsenesecés 
cco bhs sages bees 
Captain cocccccccces 
hts skesabance ss 
Cee CO. ca cccocs 


Private Individuals... 








to about «++... 4 


—_—- 


Total. . 2890 


-_—- —_—_— 


No. ITI. 
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Trade employed in, 

St. Francisco 

Packet 

Eromanga 

No employ 

Columbia River 

No employ 

North-west Coast 

Collecting Tortoise - shell, 
Beche de Mer, and car- 
rying Salt. 


l 


Prices of Provisions at Woahoo, October, 1831, 


s. ad, 
Beef, per Ib. ee ee oo OG 
Goat Mutton ; ee ; - O 8 
Pork ee ee ee o O 8 
Goats, each ° ee oe —— = 
Butter, per lb. oe ee os 2 0 
Eggs, perdoz. . oo «60vee «OA CG 
House Rent, .. 16 Dollars per Month 
Yams, per bushel oe oe so. = @ 
Taros, ditto .. o° co «6k 3hCO 
Cabbages, per doz... ee o 1 6 
Sweet Potatoes, per bushel .. oo «u06ece 83 CO 
Bananas, per bunch of 35 lbs... oe O 6 
Pine Apples, each ee oo «cf O 8 

No, IV. 


Estimate of the probable Produce that might be raised in the first 
Sandwich Islands, together with its Value, under all the 


of a First Settlement. 


Description. 


SOREL cpccccvecccscoecc bh ONS 


Rum ee. | 


Molasses .....-...... Barrels 
Bete ossne seco cue onli 
| 
DINED. stncnaeeee t cwts. 
Wb ékieeecasctessedes, 
ie céesauctssecees 
TEMGO ccccccceccoccces = 
Tortoise-shell .....e0000 — 
Beche de Mer ........peculs 
Sandal Wood ......ee. 
Cocoa Nut Oil.......... tons 
Sea-Otter Skins.........sc00 
Martin, Beaver, Seal, 
other Skins .....cce. 


coe § 


Quantity. Value, 
2,000 £40,000 

1,000 20,000 

3,000 3,000 
100,000 1,000 

1,000 1,000 
500,000 =: 12,500 

— 1,000,000 25,000 
20,000 5,000 
10,000 10,000 

5,000 20,000 

_— 10,000 20,000 
1,000 25,000 

10,000 130,000 

and } Various 50,000 


Five Years, in the 


difficult ies 


Market. 
§ N. W. Coast of America, and 
New South Wales. 


§ N. W. Coast and Rursian 
? Settlements. 
Russia and Shipping. 
Ditto 
England. 
Ditto 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto and China, 
China. 
Ditto. 
England. 
China. 
England. 


Cocoa and Chocolate........ none, as it requires ten years’ growth, 


Maize, Rice, and Pepper.... only to be limited by want of hands. 
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Description. Quantity. Value. Market. 
Sperm Oil. ......ee++++ tons 15,000 750,000 England. 
Black Oil, from sea elephants 2 . 
on Coast of California... § 10,000 200,000 Ditto. 
Ships’ Disbursements, Beef, 
Pork, Vegetables, Fruit, 100,000 


WOcec 06000668 SSCSS R006 





Ws che ccccccccce st 1,412,500 





N.B. The sale of land in the Sandwich Islands might be made, under a judicious 
plan of settlement, to pay all the expenses of the civil government, and leave a 
good profit to the Company. 


Note. There is not a single English missionary in the Sandwich Islands. 


No other nation has the same advantages as England for the pro- 
fitable fishery of the South Seas; why she has not benefited by them 
we shall explain hereafter. We have our settlements at New South 
Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, and we may have the Sandwich Isles 
whenever we please. To prove these possessions to be advantageous, 
we must mention the most important fishing grounds, and request our 
reader to refer to a map. 

The fishing grounds for the spermaceti whale are—Ist. From the 
Sechelles Isles, belonging to us, to Timor and all the coast of New 
Holland, as far as Shark’s Bay. 2nd. The Japanese Seas, as far as 
the Philippine Isles, and to the eastward as far as California. 

The black whale comes from the South Polar Seas in May to 
calve; it remains in the bays of New Holland, Africa, and South 
America till August, and on the coasts till Nov ember, w hen it returns 
in a south-westerly direction. The possession of King George's 
Sound, to the southward of the Swan River settlement, gives us im- 
mense advantages and facilities for carrying on these lucrative 
branches of industry, as it enables our vessels to fish for the sper- 
maceti as well as the black whale in the same year. There is also 
good sealing on the coast. 

The walrus fishing might also be carried on to a great extent ; the 
discovery of the new continent which has lately been made will pro- 
bably very much increase this fishery, although it is the only advan- 
tage to be expected to be derived from land so near to the South Pole. 
At present, the Island of Desolation is one of the chief resorts of the 
walrus—the Lady Chichester filled there in a few weeks; and it 
should be remarked, that the walrus or elephant oil, as it is termed, is 
more valuable than that of the black whale. 

Another resort of the walrus is the island of Tristan d’Acunha, and 
two others to the southward and eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. 
There is no safe anchorage at these islands, and much risk, in conse- 
quence of the rollers, as they are termed, or heavy seas which roll in, 
without wind; still when we visited these islands, we found an Ame- 
rican ship at anchor, which had lain there six weeks, and filled with 
elephant oil. The sife of these islands renders them valuable, and some 
years ago Tristan d’Acunha was taken possession of by a detachment 
of troops sent from the Cape. It was net, however, to be expected 
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that soldiers sent there would be very comfortable, and representations 
were made which induced the government to order their recall. Still 
they might be occupied, and advantageously, as they are fertile, and 
abound with wild pigs. If three or four crews of whalers were settled 
there, furnished with their boats, harpoons, and coppers for boiling 
down the oil, they might fish the islands at little expense, and the oil 
might be shipped off during the fine season. Thus would they yield 
a considerable profit. 

It must be supposed that what we have now stated is well known 
to many others, and that it is not from ignorance of these advantages 
that the English do not seize upon them, in the present stagnation of 
employ and capital. That they do not we shall prove, by the fact, 
that in the black whale fisheries of the South Seas there are now 
about ninety vessels employed between the Cape and Tristan d’ Acunha 
alone, of which etghty-three are American and seven are English. In 
the spermaceti whale fishery the proportions are about the same; so 
that in the two fisheries we may say that the English employ fourteen 
vessels, and the Americans one hundred and sixty-six. The average 
time of their voyages may be two years, the average value of their 
cargoes 10,0004, 166 x 10,0001.—= 1,660,0002.—2—830,000/. per ann. 

We shall therefore proceed to state the causes which have thus 
shut us out from this important means of wealth, and have enabled the 
Americans to become the suppliers of oil to every other part of the 
world, filling their own coffers, and affording employment to thousands 
of her enterprising people. 

At the time of the consolidation of the navigation laws, all boun- 
ties were discontinued. Now, we do not exactly defend bounties ac- 
cording to the former system, yet still one thing is certain, that 
during the time of the bounties we were able to compete with the 
American, and sell the oil as cheaply as he could. And it should be 
remembered, that the system of bounties is still continued under 
another name, in the shape of drawbacks upon cotton goods, &c.; but 
we must now explain the present state of the English whale fisheries. 

It requires a large capital to enter into this speculation, and for the 
following reasons. Ifa man fits out a single ship, and she is unsuc- 
cessful, he may be ruined; whereas if a man, or a company of men, 
fit out a dozen vessels, although one or two may be unsuccessful, the 
loss is made up by the success of the others. The consequence is, 
that the English fisheries are in the hands of a few individuals, and 
have become so complete a monopoly, that it makes no difference to 
them, whether the ships are successful or but partially so, as in the 
one instance the price of the oil is lowered, in the other it is raised. 
It would be of little advantage to the owners of the whalers, if they 
brought home more oil than could be consumed in this country, as, 
if exported, they could not obtain their price for it, being undersold 
every where by the Americans. As, therefore, an increased supply 
would be of little advantage to them, and they already receive 
sufficient for the supply of the English market, there is no prospect 
of remuneration held out for other speculators to embark in the 
whale fisheries, unless they could fish at a reduced expense, which 
would enable them to compete with the Americans in the foreign 
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market. The only effect would be, that oil would be cheaper in this 
country; but at the same time, it would be as ruinous a speculaticn 
to the individuals, as that of the St. Katharine Docks, which has on|y 
had the effect of injuring the property of others, without obtaining 
any benefit for the proprietors. 

The fact is, that those who are concerned in the English fisheries, 
cannot well afford to sell their oil much more cheaply than they do; and 
this is proved by the relative price of oil in England, and that sup- 
plied by the Americans to the continent, in juxtaposition with the 
advantages possessed by the Americans over us, from their sailing 
their vessels at so much less expense. This they can do, not only 
in the prime cost and expenses of outfit, but also in their crews. 

The crews of the whalers are, or ought to be, very superior sea- 
men; and the custom which they resort to in America, enables the 
owner of a ship to send her into the whale fishery without risking so 
much capital as we do in this country. He embarks his ship only in 
the speculation—the officers and crew receiving their proportions ac- 
cording to the success of the voyage. ‘This plan induces men with 
small capitals to embark, and also stimulates to activity. Not being 
liable to impressment, a man who enters into this branch of enter- 
prize, in a few years becomes an experienced hand ; and, as the fewer 
there are on board the greater will be the profit, the American crews 
are very superior to those on board of our whalers, and are in the pro- 
portion of two to three. In the point of the men, therefore, they are 
ut one-third less expense. 

Now, in the point of building and fitting out their ships, they may 
be said to have precisely the same advantage, that is, of sailing at 
one-third of the expense. We believe that we may unhesitatingly 
assert, that one-third of the value of an English ship is taken by the 
government in duties. Now as the American can in every point 
sail his ship at one-third less expense than the Englishman, it is evi- 
dent that he will always be able to undersell us in the foreign market 
in precisely the same ratio. Competition with them, under our present 
difficulties, becomes therefore impossible. And thus are the treasures 
of the South Seas abandoned for the almost peculiar benefit of the 
Americans. Are we then to behold these amazing advantages seized by 
others, and never to profit by them ourselves—never to be able to 
compete with the Americans and other nations? Are our capital and 
our industry to lie unemployed, while our rivals are adding every year 
to their wealth, and that, too, in those seas on which we have pos- 
sessions, which give us not only the best right, but the best chance of 
success, if these obstacles were removed? We acknowledge the 
difficulty which is increased under the erroneous system of our present 
government; but still we shall venture to suggest, not exactly a plan, 
but ideas which may eventually be matured into a plan, by which 
the shipping interest may be relieved, and our industry and enter- 
prize be no longer held in bondage. 

To tax materials, is in fact taxing the implements of labour, pre- 
vious to the labourer having been enabled by his labour to earn the 
money to pay for them. Yet this is our present system. Now, if we 
allow a drawback upon cotton goods for exportation, why should we 
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not do the same upon other articles. If the present system is con- 
tinued, it is evident that the ships will not be built; and that govern- 
ment will reap no revenue. Allowing, then, that the ships are per- 
mitted to be built with the taxation removed, government will be no 
worse off than it was before ; indeed, it would be better off, from the 
increase of employment, and employment of capital, which must evi- 
dently be of advantage to government, from the consequent increase 
of circulation, and the greater demand for the various articles of sus- 
tenance and maintenance, all of which are more or less taxed. In 
few words, allow ships ¢o be built for exportation, in the same way as 
goods are manufactured, and give a drawback commensurate to the 
amount of taxation entering into their building and outfit ; but this 
plan should refer not only to vessels built in future, but also to vessels 
now in existence, so as to enable them to find remunerating employ- 
ment. 

By the existing regulations, the trade to and from British ports 
and the colonies, between colonies, and the coasting trade of the 
United Kingdom, is secured exclusively to British registered ships. 
In these branches no foreigner can interfere with them; but in the 
open seas, particularly in the fisheries, foreigners can participate, 
although none but British ships can import oil into Britain. We are 
now referring solely to the fisheries; how far this plan might be 
advantageously extended, is another question; we think that it 
might to the greatest extent, and that if our ship builders were 
permitted to build ships for exportation, that in a short time, they 
would be the builders for most other nations. But to continue. 
Whether a ship is permitted to be built, or a ship already built 
be allowed to take out a licence for the fishery, she must immediately 
become denationalized. She must either not receive a register in 
the one instance, or inf the other must lodge her register in the 
Custom House, so that she would not be able to interfere with any 
other branches of our trade secured to British ships, would lose all 
the advantages arising from her British register, and be treated in 
every point as a foreign vessel if she entered a British port. By such 
means only could we be able to compete with the Americans, and 
other nations ; and by such means, with our capital and industry, we 
could do so successfully; while at the same time, by withdrawing a 
large number of vessels from the British registry, the shipping in- 
terest in general would be relieved. Such are our ideas, stated in 
few words ; should they meet the eyes of those entrusted with the 
most important of all the interests of this maritime country, the 
shipping interest, we trust that they will not turn away from them 
with indifference, but on the contrary, try if some plan might not be 
agreed upon which might secure to this country those advantages 
which a pressure of taxation has hitherto unfortunately prevented us 
from seizing, although they may truly be said to have been, for half a 
century, within our grasp. 
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MARTIN RILEY. 


THE SAMPHIRE GATHERER. 


On Dover cliffs, where samphire grows, 
Young Martin Riley plied, 
Undreading still his dreadful trade, 
At dawn and even tide. 
A samphire gatherer he was born, 
A samphire gatherer died. 


Stout was his form, his heart was warm, 
As hearts should be when young. 

His cheek was red, his eye was bright, 
His hair in ringlets hung. 

With rope and staple as he trudg’d, 
Light-heartedly he sung. 


At twenty years he took to wife, 
His heart selected Jane, 

And yet, though married, would he not 
From his one vice refrain : 

And Jane she cried and raged to find 
Her fond entreaties vain. 


‘Tis sad to think what happiness 
Had Jane’s and Martin's been, 

More than his wife, more than his life, 
Had he not lov’d that sin. 

From drink, no thought of love or bliss, 
Could Martin Riley win. 


No thought of love, no thought of earth, 
No thought of heaven nor hell, 

For brandy’s fiery, madd’ning draught, 
His frightful thirst could quell. 

Drink was his life—drink was his death— 
"T'was just—but horrible ! 


One morn by threats and fury urg’d, 
His Jane so desperate grew, 

That soon he heard her every word, 
Though drunk, his ears pierce through. 

He curs'd her! sought the samphire cliff, 
And, lo, she sought it too. 


He reach’d it, and his staple stuck 
Full firmly in the ground. 

His rope’s one end he tied to it, 
Himself its other bound. 

He let him down the dizzy cliff, 
Where samphire might be found. 




















Martin Riley. 


His dreadful trade he, nought afraid, 
There plied, or tried to ply ; 

When to his ear the voice of Jane, 
Came raging, screamingly ; 

** Now drunken, devilish Riley, look, 
Thee in my power have I! 






“* Look round—thee see’st no mortal near ; 


All cliff, or sea, or sand ! 


Look down—thee hang’st two hundred feet 


Above the rocky strand ! 
Look up—behold thy desperate wife, 
A knife is in her hand ! 


“ This rope that o'er the dread cliff’s edge 


Hangs down is all—yes, all 
That saves thy drunken carcase, sot, 
From death's limb-scattering fall ! 
Look !—on this rope this blade I rest, 
While thus to thee I call! 


* 1 love thee—from our frightful fate 
How dearly shall be shown ; 

But I would scare thy fiend away, 
And love theeself alone. 

Such love as mine for thee—so fond ! 
Wife ne’er for man hath known! 


“ Wilt thee come up to me ?—to me, 
To love, and me, again ? 

Nor wilt thee ever cease to love, 
As first thee lov’dst thy Jane? 

Nor bring the devil to thy heart, 
Nor madness to thy brain ? 


** Speak, love, say yes—for God's sake, yes ! 


* Nay,” cuts the rope! and thee 
In mangled death, with me beneath, 
It joins !—I say with me,— 
For down I'll plunge to find if death 
Less harsh than thee may be !” 


“ Hold! I will love, dear Jane, but thee ! 


Thee—thee—my injured wife! 
Let brandy to the devil go, 

Spare—spare os Martin’s life ! 
Ah! let me up to hug thee, Jane! 

Hide—hide that dreadful knife !” 


Two years had pass'd away—two years 


Had haply never seen 
Before such constant love as his, 
And doting Jane’s had been. 
The terror of that dreadful day 
Had quell’d his dreadful sin. 
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Martin Riley. 


For brandy sometimes he would long, 
But suddenly would stand, 

Struck with the horror he had felt, 
High pending o’er the strand ! 

When he had heard her scream—“ Look up! 
A knife is in my hand !” 


When he two years of sober life 
Successfully had tried, 

His Jane, whose Martin’s love had still 
Her every wish supplied, 

From hale, grew ill—then better—worse— 
Then better still—then died ! 


These were her awful dying words, 
“ Husband, thee know’st thy Jane 

Hath lov’d thee since thee cast away 
Her cursed cause of pain: 

How thee she lov’d, and that she loath’d, 
She ne’er may prove again. 


“ But, ah, beware! a father’s care 
Show to our children twain ; 

From devilish brandy, for their sakes, 
My own—own love, refrain ! 

For them, swear to me, as before 
Thee swore to me for Jane.” 


A year o’er widower'd Riley scarce 
Had flown, when lo, it proved 
That death of virtue follow’d soon 
Her death, who virtue lov’d. 
And to this devilish thinking thus 

His brain the devil moved : 


** I’ve known that drink was sweet as love, 
And love was sweet as drink, 

Both equal sweet—but having learnt 
From drink, for love, to shrink ; 

That now drink’s turn has fairly come 
Once more, I ‘gin to think.” 


He drank and work’d, and work’d to drink, 
Gave half his life to quaff 

Dire brandy down; to gathering 
The samphire t’ other half ; 

And soon at thought of Jane, her love 
And counsel, ‘gan to laugh ! 


“* Forsake thee, drink, for love!” one morn, 
With brandy mad, cried he. 

“If thou dost kill, why so love will, 
Though not so savagely! 

Drink oes my heart, not cuts my rope! 

inder, Jane, than thee !” 
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Martin Riley. 


He reach’d the cliff, his staple stuck 
Full firmly in the ground; 

His rope’s one end he tied to it, 
Himself its other bound. 

He let him down the dizzy cliff, 
Where samphire might be found. 


His dreadful trade there, nought afraid, 
While plying, thus he said— 

“ Delightful! drunk, to dangle here, 
Of no mad Jane afraid ! 

Ho, bless thee, brandy ! curse thee, Jane ! 
Where now’s thy murderous blade ?”’ 


A whirr! a shriek! a groan! a dash! 
Is’t cut by mortal hand, 

That rope? for cut it is—down—down— 
Down to the rocky strand ! 

Scatter’d and smash’d are his limbs strewn! 
And soak’d and red the sand! 


Drunkenly blind his rope he hung, 
(Tis thus his brethren tell) 

©’er a sharp flint on the cliff’s edge ; 
It cut the rope—he fell— 

Thus perish’d Martin Riley there— 
"Twas just—but horrible ! 
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SCENES BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 


No. I. 


“ Come, ladies—come, gentlemen, we must begin—'tis we eleven, and 
then there is the ballet to rehearse—the stage must be cleared by one.” 

«« Mr. Snookes is not arrived yet,” said the call-boy. 

“ Shameful!” exclaimed the manager. “I shall fine him—I don't 
know what Mr. Snookes thinks of himself; but he makes it a practice 
never to attend.” 

The manager was getting into a towering passion. 

“Let us begin!” bawled out the prompter, and he took up the 
manuscript. 

Here the provoking call-boy interposed again. 

« A letter from Miss Smiler.” 

« An excuse! I thought,” cried the manager, shaking his head, and 
reading something about—* severe indisposition, dreadful cold,” &c. 
things which it does one’s heart pain to think how very shockingly actors 
and actresses are plagued with. 

“ Well, well, Mr. Buffalo (the prompter) must read the part. But 
where the devil is Mr. Rant? he begins the play.” 

“ Mr. Rant! Mr. Rant!” vociferated the call-boy. 

“ Where is Mr. Rant?” 

Where the deuce should he be? Why, leisurely warming himself in 
the green-room, and complaining to his comrades of the heinous offence 
of thrusting him into so vile a part. What could the manager mean ? 
He knew well enough it was done on purpose to annoy him—but he 
would not forget this in a hurry. 

My friend the author, poor fellow, was in a state of agitation not at 
all enviable, walking to and fro, and no doubt bestowing a mental male- 
diction on Mr. Snookes, Mr. Rant, and Miss Smiler. 

The first scene was mumbled over, secundum artem. 

** We can’t go on to the second scene without Mr. Snookes,” said the 
prompter. 

** | shall certainly fine Mr. Snookes,” growled the manager, looking 
awfully indignant ; ‘‘ that man gives me more trouble than he is worth. 
I vow I'm determined to fine Mr. Snookes—let him present himself——”" 

“ It is too bad!” murmured the author. 

At this moment the recreant Mr. Snookes arrived, puffing away with 
amazing ae. Mr. Snookes went up to the manager, 
“ Couldn't possibly come sooner—last night—hem !—not well—hem ! 
this morning—hem !—got up—hem !—you see—hem !—labour—hem !” 

“ Pray, Mr. Snookes, don't mention it,” said the manager, with a most 
conciliating smile. “ I know your zeal—your anxiety for the discharge 
of your professional duties. I was sensible that nothing but weighty 
reasons could keep you away. I was alarmed for the state of your 
health ; but, however, I’m happy—hem !—hem !—hem !” 

Mr. Snookes went up to the author, “ Sir, this is a very laborious 
part. 

“ T know it.” 

“‘ It requires deep study to make any thing of it.” 

* 1 know it.” ; 

* Pil do all I can, but really—humph !” 
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«Sir, the success of the piece depends entirely upon you. I know 
that your talents—hem !—the i? avour—hem !—and so forth.” 

The rehearsal proceeded—Mr. Rant passed by with a surly look—the 
author called him aside, “‘ My dear Mr. Rant, the success of the piece 
depends entirely upon you.” 

“ How can that be?” returned the actor, with a supercilious smile. 

“Why, your talents—hem!—the public favour—hem !—and so 
forth.” 

“ Well, then, if you think so, what did you mean by giving me such a 
part?—an ungrateful part—shocking !” ; 

« | know it.” 

« Why, there’s nothing in it !” 

“T know it. But, then, you are the only man that can act such a 

art. If you choose to put your shoulder to the wheel—hem !—of course 

don’t wish to make odious comparisons !—but—hem !” 

Miss Rosebud came up, looking not very fresh nor yet much pleased. 
* Mr. ,’ said she to the author, “can I speak a word with 

ou! 

“ My dear Miss Rosebud, a thousand if you please.” 

“You have given me too much sentiment—you'd better leave out 
some of my long speeches. The fact is, that I don’t see my way through 
my part at all.” 

“How can you say so?—you astonish me!—I’m confident you'll 





make a deep impression. Why, I can assure you that the success of 


the piece depends entirely upon you.” 

“ At all events, you must cut out the long story about female con- 
stancy.” 

“ Well, well, you know better—out with female constancy.” 

There was a great hubbub kept up by the performers not actually 
engaged in rehearsal. 

“ Order, gentlemen ! silence, ladies!’ cried the manager most lustily. 
“ T see no use in going on with the rehearsal, if you are to keep up such 
a confounded uproar.’ 

The confounded uproar became, in a short time, ten times worse. 
The manager was exceedingly annoyed ; but then it happened that 
Mr. Snookes had uttered a joke by chance, and Messrs. Rant, Hum, 
Turpinton, Mesdames Rosebud, Evergreen, and Cuckoo, were celebrating 
this event, and the manager was too well-bred to disturb them. 

At this moment Scrag, one of those unfortunate beings called super- 
numeraries, happened to cross the stage. This was a serious offence, 
and well deserving managerial interference—the manager was wrought 
to a proper pitch of fury, and he vented it forthwith on the culprit, 
“ Scrag !—D your insolence! What do you mean by interrupting 
the rehearsal in this manner?” 

“ Beg pardon!” said the offender, with a trembling accent ; “ I was 
only crossing the stage—didn’t mean to—I was 1 

“ Silence! none of your impertinence! What business have you to 
cross the stage when we are rehearsing? The fact is, that you are 
growing too unruly. The discipline of the establishment requires a 
very different behaviour—humph! Only let me catch you again— 
that’s all !—if I don’t dismiss you instanter my name is not Starling!” 

The managerial vexation occasioned by the facetiousness of Mr. 
Snookes having thus found a fit opportunity to evaporate, the rehearsal 
proceeded with considerable order and regularity. : 

The author congratulated himself on this dawn of sunshine, but his 
troubles were far from being at an end. A friend of his came to him 
with a dismal face, piping hot from the green-room, where a more inhar- 
monious concert of grumbling was in process of performance. s 
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« But what is it about, my dear Stanley ?” 

“ Why, they all say ‘tis impossible to get the piece ready by 
Thursday.” = 

The author flew to the green-room—the intelligence was true. 

“ The fact is, sir,” said Mr. Snookes, with solemn gravity, “ that it 
will be madness to produce your play in this hurried manner—I don’t 
answer for the consequences.” 

“We have only had two rehearsals yet,” observed Mr. Rant, “ and 
these have been imperfect.” 

«“ You'd better speak to the manager,” said Mrs. Evergreen ; “ there's 
Miss Smiler absent, and I know nothing about my scenes with her.” 

“I’m an old stager,” quoth Turpinton, “ I say that I’m of the old 
school. Ah! plays used to be got up ina very different style in those 
days. Sir, we are bound in duty to be sincere with you.” ; 

« I’m obliged to you all for this zeal and kindness. I'll go and speak 
to the manager.” 

The call-boy made his appearance, and in a distinct tone of voice 
exclaimed—‘“ Ladies and gentlemen, this play is called to-morrow at 
ten.” 

A prodigious hum of disapprobation greeted this announcement. 

© T cannot possibly come to-morrow, said Snookes ; “ I’m going out 
of town—there’s my cousin lying ill at Croydon,” &c. | 

« At ten—too early!” screamed Miss Rosebud. 

“ Why not put it off till Wednesday?” remarked Rant; “ we shall 
have more time to give proper attention to our parts.” 

The author had hastened to the manager, “‘ My dear Mr. Starling, pray 
postpone the production of the piece till this day week.” ; 

es won sir !—'tis in the bills—must not deceive the public.” 

« But consider 

“ Upon my word, you authors are the most impracticable men to deal 
with. There’s no pleasing you—first, you were constantly urging and 
persecuting me to hasten the production of your piece, and now you want 
me to delay it. Really, sir !—this is exceedingly—hem !” : 

“ Well, well, don’t be offended, Mr. Starling. I only spoke, because I 
am afraid the actors will not be ready.” 

“ Good God, sir! you surprise me! What can possibly put that 
into your head? The actors will take care to know their parts for their 
own sakes. But the fact is, my dear sir, that if you go and listen to all 
they have to say, you'll never hear the end of it.” 

* They are all unanimous in wishing——” 

“ Pshaw! don’t mind them.” 

They were now crossing over the stage to depart. The manager 
stopped them, “ Why, gentlemen,” said he half laughing, “ here is 
Mr. Ardent quite in a fright—he is afraid you'll not be ready by Thurs- 
day—ha !—ha!—he pays you a poor compliment. Now, Mr. Snookes, 
I appeal to you, don't you think now—that a little zeal—a little 
exertion on your part, you will be able to I know you can, and | 
know also that you are always ready to serve the interests of the house. 
What say you? Don’t you think we may bring out the piece on 
Thursday ?” 

** Most decidedly,” answered Mr. Snookes. 

* Well, if you say so, I’m sure that Mr. Rant, and Mr. Hum, and Mr. 
Turpinton will not object.” 

** Certainly not,” replied the gentlemen in full chorus. 

The fact was that every one of them, even to Turpinton the curmud- 
geon of the old school, had changed their opinion with a most astonishing 
rapidity. The author stared in bewilderment ! | 

“There, Mr. Ardent,” said the manager, “ you hear them. Why, 
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where the deuce could you get your strange notion? You must have 
been dreaming!” 

The author looked alternately at the manager and at the actors, and 
the manager and the actors looked at him in return—they all seemed 
surprised. What solution can we find ? 

“ The author must have been dreaming ! ” If he were really so, he was 
presently drawn from his trance by Miss Rosebud, who tapped him on 
the shoulder with the rolled-up manuscript of her part, “ Mr. Ardent 
how am I to dress this part?” } 

« My dear Miss Rosebud, I leave it to you—any dress you like—I’m 
sure you'll look enchanting in all.” : 

« Talking of dress,” interposed Mrs. Evergeen, who heard what was 
going forward, “ I insist on having a new one, for I have no notion of 
coming on continually with that old-fashioned green-silk abomination of 
agown! You'd better speak to the manager.” 

«1 will.” 

«And, Mr. Ardent, pray order a pair of top-boots for me,” said 
Hum. 

« And a more becoming wig for me,” quoth Turpinton. 

« And a long cloak for me,” demanded Rant. 

&e. &e. &e. 

They made their exit severally, to use the theatrical phrase. 

“ Well,” asked Ardent anxiously of his friend, ‘ what is the opinion 
concerning the fate of my play ?” 

“ Rant,’ answered Stanley, “ positively declares that nothing can 
save it from damnation—he doubts whether it will ever get to the second 
act.” 

‘‘ Indeed! very likely—much he knows of dramatic composition !” 

Mr. Rant had a bad part. 

“On the other hand,” resumed Stanley, “ Snookes thinks that there 
is a vast deal of good stuff in the piece—he is very sanguine of success, 
and he doubts not but it will work up in the succeeding represen- 
tations.” 

“ T always considered Snookes,” said the author, “ a man of sound 
taste and judgment.” 

Mr. Snookes had an excellent part ! 


X. X. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST:' 


When empire in its childhood first appears, 
A watchful fate o’ersees its tender years ; 
Till, grown more strong, it thrusts and stretches out, 
And elbows all the kingdoms round about. 
Drypen. 


Errictency is the soul of all diplomatic transactions; it is the object 
to which the minds and energies of all parties engaged in them 
should ever be directed; and it is the test by which the wisdom of 
such transactions will always be tried at the bar of public justice. 
Embassies may be splendid, magnificent, and costly ; but if they be 
not effective, they become only useless extravagancies, and gaudy 
nothings. No state in ancient or modern times has ever been so 
powerfully efficacious in diplomacy as Russia, whose high and com- 
manding station among the nations of Europe, is less attributable to 
the power of her arms, than to the well-planned schemes of her 
Machiavelian policy, and to the dextrous conduct of her negociations. 
Little more than a century has elapsed since Peter, Grand Duke of 
Muscovy, a rude and uncivilized prince, powerful in mind and fertile 
in genius, caused himself to be proclaimed Emperor of Russia. At 
that period the Muscovite territory comprised his dominions, and _ his 
subjects were savages, plunged in the profoundest depths of gothic 
ignorance and barbarism. View his successor of the present day, and 
‘how great, how surprising is the contrast: an Emperor of Russia 
reigning over a seventh part of the habitable globe! Whether the 
views of Russia be thoroughly understood, or, if understood, whether 
they be forwarded as beneficial, or submitted to as uncontrollable, are 
questions which have frequently engaged the attention of the public ; 
and the visit of one of her most celebrated diplomatists to this coun- 
try has again made them subjects of interest and inquiry. What, 
then, it may be asked, are the political views of Russia? Vast, 
formidable, and mysterious Russia! Big in pretensions, fair in_pro- 
mises, tyrannical in her government, grasping in her policy, and trea- 
cherous in her friendships. Observation and experience teach us to 
reply, that the lust of dominion, the desire for dominatory influence, 
not only in the affairs of Europe, but in those of the whole world, 
forms the god of her idolatry, on whose blovd-stained altars she is 
ever ready to sacrifice the lives and prosperity of her people. Such 
a policy but ill accords with the pretensions of the government to 
benevolence: it is the grim policy of the uncultivated savage, and 
bears the stamp of barbarism rather than of humanity. Extension 
of territory, the means which, from the time of Peter, she has chosen 
for the furtherance of her ambitious views, and for rushing into poli- 
litical consequence, has so engrossed her attention, that she has de- 
parted from the usual course of nations in their progress from barba- 


' Continued from p, 215. 
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rism to refinement: and has neglected the cultivation of her own 

pulation for the subjugation of that of her neighbours. 

Notwithstanding her large military force, and its great success in 
the field; notwithstanding the penetration and adroitness of her 
ministers, and the prudence and bravery of her generals, it has often 
been doubted whether she be really formidable to other states. 
There is a good deal of delusion, on this point, in the world; one 
party representing her not only as formidable but as irresistible ; and 
the other viewing her as nearly powerless for all great undertakings. 
A correct view of this part of the subject, as important in itself, as it 
is requisite to form a true value of her position, has induced me to 
give the following conversation, which I had with M. de C t, a 
French statesman, when I was at St. Petersburg, a few years past. 
He had just given his attention to the point, and with great earnest- 
ness said, “ I think that Russia is neither powerful nor formidable. 
The expanse of her overgrown empire is so disproportionate to the 
numerical strength of her army, which I have accurate data for esti- 
mating at not more than five hundred thousand men, that she may be 
regarded as a weak power, rather than as one to be dreaded. The world 
supposes that she can command from eight hundred thousand to one 
million bayonets; a magnificent idea truly—but a fiction purely of 
her own invention, and spread with more than Russian art and perse- 
verance, for the laudable purpose of awing her neighbours into obe- 
dience.” The opinion surprised me, and I replied, “ An answer to your 
proposition would involve an inquiry into the power and resources of 
the Russian empire. Nations are powerful and formidable according 
to the nature and views of their policy, and the extent of their means : 
where the projects are great, the means for their execution must be 
great in proportion. The policy of Russia being founded on con- 
quest, makes her an object of dread: the unprecedented success 
which has attended it makes her formidable. As to the vulgar delu- 
sion of her army numbering a million of men, it is ridiculous and 
absurd; yet it has answered her purpose, and to an extent, I believe, 
far greater than she expected. In my estimation, however, a nation 
cannot be accounted weak, when in the possession of an effective 
military force of half that amount.” “ The foundation of my opinion 
is,” said de C t, “ that Russia has full occupation for the army 
within her own territories, and that she would find the production of 
one hundred and twenty thousand men, as a disposable force, beyond 
the reach of her utmost exertions to accomplish. The dazzling and 
highly-coloured view of the part she would play, should Europe be 
again embroiled in a general war, and which has been kept under our 
notice with such consummate art, is false and delusive. At no period 
has she ever brought into the field an army, equal to her professions, 
in point of numbers: I maintain my opinion, that she is, in truth, a 
weak power.” Your argument is just,” I replied, “ but its scope is 
too limited to give a fair view of the subject. The belief in the over- 
whelming power of her military force is a mischievous delusion, but 
to spread an opinion that she is powerless, would be spreading a 
delusion of a much worse tendency. Russia has certainly full em- 
ployment for her military force within herself: a powerful army ts 
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stationed in Moldavia and Wallachia, another in the distant regions of 
Caucasus, a third in Poland, and a fourth in the interior, which 
arrangement leaves her a disposable force, too small in amount to be- 
come formidable in a general war. But if the question be surveyed 
in connexion with the objects of her rapacious system of policy, and 
with reference to the points of attack through which these objects are 
carried, it must then be admitted that she is both powerful and for- 
midable to Turkey, to Persia, and, in a limited degree, to the military 
powers of the continent, on the side of Poland.” “ But not to 
E surope,” said de C t, with much energy ; and here, as we saw a 
Russian statesman approaching us, t the conversation ended. 
This delusive view of Russian power, extraordinary as it may 
appear, is not uncommon even among well-informed people. But the 
number of troops she could bring into the field, or whether she could 
bring an effective army at all, in case of a renewal of war in Europe, 
are points so minor, that they are not worth consideration, when 
placed in juxtaposition to those which constitute the steadily pursued 
objects of her policy, and which make her really formidable. Her 
chief object, that to which the cunning of her statesmen, and the 
bravery of her soldiers. have been alike devoted, from the time of 
Catherine to the present moment, is the conquest and possession of 
the European dominions of the Sultan. This daring stretch of 
power would, if obtained, place within her grasp the port of Con- 
stantinople, the entire command of the Black Sea, and an influence 
over the trade of the Levant, which must prove most injurious to all 
the other powers of Europe. But the cabinets of Europe have now 
grown so accustomed to her ambitious views, that they cease to sur- 
prise; they have suffered her rapacity to thrive; they have seen pro- 
vince after province wrested from the territories of her neighbours, 
at first with admiration, and afterwards, if not with indifference, at 
least without any strenuous or effective effort to restrain, till they 
have allowed her to attain a degree of strength and magnitude that 
enables her to assume a tone of haughtiness and assurance in her ne- 
gociations, and in the prosecution of all her schemes. This aggran- 
dizing system was constructed by the fertile genius of Peter the 
Great, and was adopted at the very commencement of the empire. 
Sweden, Poland, Turkey, Persia, and the nomadic hordes of Tartars, 
were all marked out as objects of rapacity by this daring and suc- 
cessful warrior; the extent of whose success is only equalled by the 
magnificence of his designs, and the skill and intrepiaty with which 
they were executed. Between the years 1710 and 1721 he added to 
the empire a vast tract of rich and fertile territory, comprehending 
the whole of Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia, which gave him a 
valuable line of coast along the shores of the Gulf of Finland and 
the Baltic, and brought him into immediate contact with the states of 
Germany. The ‘Tartars of the Ukraine were reduced under submis- 
sion, and such as remained w ere amalgamated with native Russians: 
the vast extent of territory between the Rivers Don and Wolga was 
wrested from the nomadic tribes which inhabited it, and was also 
colonized with his Muscovite subjects. Flushed with success, and 
rather encouraged than retarded by the European powers, Peter car- 
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ried his victorious arms to the borders of the Caspian Sea, and con- 
quered from the Persians the provinces of Astrabal, Ghilan, Mazan- 
deran, and Schirvan, leaving his designs against Poland and Turkey 
to his successors. The scheme for the partition of Poland, the basest 
and most treacherous act recorded in modern history, was the con- 
trivance of Catherine, and is a blot so dark and broad over the pages 
of her reign, as to throw into eternal shade all her other acts, however 
brilliant. ‘This princess was also the first who turned the Russian 
arms against the Turks, and opened the road for further conquest on 
that side of the empire, to which the territory of Azoff was annexed 
by the treaty of Kainardgi, and by that of 1783 the whole of the 
Crimea. Such then was the rapid progress of the Russian policy, 
from its first contrivance till the period under Catherine, when all its 
points were fully developed. At this period its rapacious views might 
have been easily checked, but the blindness of some powers, the in- 
difference of others, and the jealousy of all with regard to Turkey, 
placed such gigantic obstacles to concord between them, that no 
united effort has been made for her preservation. With a calmness 
approaching to stupidity, and a sacrifice of interests which can onl 
arise from ignorance, they have viewed the provinces of Turkey fall, 
bit by bit, into the grasp of her most deadly enemy, and unless a far 
more active and determined policy be pursued towards her by the 
European powers, the day is near at hand when the whole of ‘Turkey 
will be added to the already overgrown empire of Russia. Then will 
she have attained the dominatory influence which she has so long 
sought, and then it will be made perfectly intelligible in what sense 
she was formidable and powerful to Europe, although her disposable 
force did not exceed one hundred and twenty thousand men. ‘To 
England and France the preservation of the Turkish dominions is an 
affair of the greatest importance ; they have the means of rescuing 
them from the meditated seizure of Russia; may they see their 
power, and use it with skill and promptitude suited to the urgency of 
the case. 

When the objects of a cabinet are dictation in the general concerns 
of nations, and busy, meddling interference in the internal affairs of 
other states, mankind are naturally led to inquire into its own 
domestic policy, and into the sum of prosperity and happiness enjoyed 
by the population under its own immediate rule. Such intelligence, 
however, as it regards Russia, is by no means easy to acquire, and 
the agitation of the subject is at all times disagreeable to her. The 
territories of other sovereigns are open to the free range of the tra- 
veller; even the Sultan grants his firman with readiness when soli- 
cited; but the interior of Russia is forbidden ground, it is veiled in 
impenetrable mystery, and all attempts to penetrate it are thwarted 
by well-contrived artifices, or opposed by insuperable difficulties. 
All my own efforts were met with evasions, recommendations, and 
dissuasives on the part of Count Nesselrode. I could not, however, 
but admire the dexterity and address with which the whole business 
was managed, and amuse myself with the hints at the inconve- 
hiencies, the difficulties, and the dangers which a stranger would cer- 
tainly encounter, if he attempted to traverse the interior through 
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any other courses than those prescribed by the government : jy 
throwing the mantle of disguise around real motives the count js 
indeed unequalled. Perfect master of every subject in which he 
engages, he brings into the negociation a degree of perseverance, and 
an adhesion to interests which no arts can pervert, no subtertfuges 
turn aside. When engaged in business his countenance is marked 
by calm and patient attention to the arguments of his opponent, 
which his mind follows, weighs, and determines on, with astonishing 
facility and rapidity, and his capacious forehead and dark eye, though 
rather sinister in its expression, indicate a mind comprehensive in its 
powers, deep thought, and keen penetration. Would that I could 
applaud his principles as commanding respect and admiration ; but he 
who meets openness and fairness by craft and cunning ; who professes 
accordance with your views, when at the same time he is contriving 
schemes for their circumvention ; who, instead of being what he ap- 
pears to be, uses his utmost endeavours to appear what he really 
is not, may often command our admiration as a successful nego- 
ciator, but can never merit our esteem as an upright statesman, or 
as an honest man. His person, which is rather below the middle 
standard, is compact, and indicates great activity: his nose may be 
termed aquiline, and in his close-shut mouth are plainly designated 
firmness, caution, and determination, qualities which belong to his 
character in an eminent degree: indeed, the general cast of his coun- 
tenance is markedly of the Jewish stamp, and well accords with the 
character of a policy which takes craft and cunning for its foundation. 
Such is the outline of this statesman: what course of policy he might 
adopt, if left to the free dictates of his own judgment, is not for 
me to determine: for in Russia all centres in the will of the emperor ; 
every edict and decree proceeds from him, and on him alone lies all 
the onus of whatever is odious and arbitrary in her modes and 
maxims of government. 

In stating that obstructions are thrown in the way of traversing 
the empire, let me not be misunderstood. 1 know that many persons 
have what is called travelled through Russia, and that some of them 
have given to the world accounts of their journeys which bear the 
stamp of truth, and abound in useful information; but as the Rus- 
sian empire, like the palace of a sovereign, is shown only in part, so 
the information conveyed through these channels must be confined to 
accounts of those parts of the empire which the government is wil- 
ling to expose to the eye of the stranger, and can, therefore, be only 
regarded as partial. To effect journies of this description, no ob- 
struction is offered by the government, if the motives of the traveller 
be satisfactory, and his political sentiments known and approved : he 
may travel from St. Petersburg to Moscow, or to many other cities 
and towns of the empire freely and safely, provided always that he 
pursue the line of road marked out in his passport; but woe to him, 
and to all those who attend him if he swerve, or even attempt to 
swerve from it. In all deviations from ordinary customs, curiosity is 
naturally excited, and in this case we ask, why all this mystery‘ 
What has Russia to hide from the observation of strangers? And 
why does she fear an intercourse between them and every portion of 
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her own population? To me, who have by stratagem and by other 
means, seen much of this vast empire, the reasons for this interdiction 
of intercourse are every obvious. Numerous are the accounts given 
by travellers of the splendour of the court, the wealth of the nobles, 
and the great improvements which the government are continually 
effecting in various parts of the empire, all of which assertions are 
undeniable truths. But the state of the court of St. Petersburg is 
no criterion for estimating the condition of the population of Russia: 
the one has risen to a degree of intelligence and refinement which is 
not surpassed by any of the courts of Europe, while the other re- 
mains in the same state of ignorance, barbarism, and slavery, which 
marked their character in the earliest days of the empire. The 
government, an Asiatic despotism of the worst class, is upheld by 
terror over the minds of the abject slaves which it holds spell-bound 
beneath its iron sway. With a grasping policy, founded on conquest, 
its whole energies have been devoted to the increase of the military 
force of the empire, and it sets no further value on the male popu- 
lation than as they are convertible into soldiers. Its boasted improve- 
ments are confined to the making of roads, and extending the faci- 
lities of communication throughout the empire, which increases the 
revenue of the state, and the rapidity of intercourse with the distant 
provinces; but the people, the wretched victims of a tyranny un- 
paralleled, are left in all the darkness of benighted ignorance ; slaves 
crouching before a haughty and capricious master. The construction 
of the military colonies is another of the improvements of the govern- 
ment, but their benefits are confined to the power which formed 
them; to the crown peasants they have brought increased misery. 
Indeed slavery, the most galling and abject, disfigures every part of 
the empire, and I think that if a difference exists as to the intensity 
of abjection and misery, it certainly belongs to the poor wretches 
that inhabit the military colonies, who, in addition to the burthens of 
the crown and its satellites, have to bear with the contumely and in- 
solence of the soldiery who are quartered in their huts, and for whom 
they are obliged to provide. ‘The cruelty and oppression exercised 
over the slaves is sometimes carried beyond the limits of endurance, 
and dreadful as are the after punishments to the insurgents, revolts 
break out, which are sometimes not subdued without difficulty. 
The same consequences also result, at times, from the vexatious and 
rigid discipline imposed on the army. Some estimate may be 
formed of the extent of human suffering, degradation, and misery 
spread throughout this vast empire, if we reflect that in Russia there 
is scarcely any middle grade of society; little other distinction than 
that of lord and slave, and, consequently, that the great body of the 
population is in the power and at the mercy of their superiors. If 
the policy of the government had been paternal and benevolent, such 
a state of things would not exist, to its disgrace, at the present day : 
if, instead of devoting its efforts to the conquest and spoliation of 
its neighbours, it had laboured to reduce the miseries of slavery, and 
to extend the civilization of the people, its dominions would certainly 
have been less extensive, but its real power would have been greater 
and far more safe and lasting. Then, instead of shutting up its 
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territories from the eye of the stranger, it might have been proud, 
not only to throw them freely open to his view, but even to court his 
inspection; certain that the more minute the scrutiny, the greater 
saline merited would be the applause. Far different has been the 
course of Russian policy: despotism and tyranny hate truth; they 
cannot stand before the bright effulgence of its glorious light, which 
exposes all their hideous deformity. Here then is the key that un- 
locks the arcana of Russian caution: a people goaded with slavery and 
borne down with innumerable evils, are full of tales of woe and suffer- 
ing: they would become objects of pity to the enlightened traveller, 
and their relations of misery would excite his indignation ; his conver- 
sation would illuminate their ignorance ; his intercourse and example 
would reduce their barbarism; his representations would afford them 
just views of those rights which injustice withholds ; from suffering 
patiently like brutes, they would begin to think like men; and what 
would be the consequence? The result is certain ;—despotism 
would totter from the very moment that reflection began. 

In military force Russia is strong, in moral strength she is weak 
indeed: she is vast, formidable, and powerful, but her grandeur is 
founded upon sand: she exults in her own strength from the uni- 
formity of her success, but I say to her, “ Let him that standeth take 
heed, lest he fall.” Her real point of weakness is well known to her- 
self, and she is perfectly aware that means may be resorted to which 
would convulse her gigantic fabric to its centre, and crumble it into 
dust. With respect to her interference in the internal concerns of 
other states, if we judge of the tree by the quality of its fruit, the 
opinion will be unanimous, that a nation, whose policy is opposed to 
the peace of the world and the liberties of mankind, can be regarded 
in no other light than that of an enemy, and ought to be opposed 
with vigour whenever she attempts to break the one, or infringe upon 
the other. 

Her policy towards Persia affects the immediate interests of Eng- 
land alone, among the European states, but as it is a comprehensive, 
and a very important subject, I shall reserve it for future considera- 
tion. 

I have said that Russia is more indebted for her successes to her 
negociators than to her generals—and why? Because in all her 
diplomatic appointments neither interest nor influence are available, 
unless accompanied with the qualities necessary to maintain the cha- 
racter, and to promote the views of the empire. In this important 
department of the state she is cautious and discriminating ; talent, 
and talent alone, is chosen; and although her diplomacy is charac- 
terized by brilliancy, elegance, and grandeur, it is also marked by the 
more important essentials of activity, intelligence, and perseverance ; 
in a word, it is efficient. Why England, so powerful both by sea and 
land, should be less efficacious in her negociations than Russia, is a 
question which I shall endeavour to illustrate in a future paper. 


( To be continued.) 





































HOW TO WRITE A FASHIONABLE NOVEL.’ 


(Mr. Arthur Ansard’s Chambers as before. Mr. Ansard, with 
his eyes fived upon the wig block, gnawing the feather end of 
his pen. The table covered with sundry sheets of foolscap, gives 
strong evidence of the Novel progressing. | Pe ; 


Ansard, (solus.) 


Where is Barnstable? If he do not come soon, I shall have 
finished my novel without a heroine. Well, I'm not the first person 
who has been foiled by a woman. (Continues to gnaw his pen in a 
brown study.) 


Barnstable enters unperceived, and slaps Ansard on the shoulder. The 
latter starts up. 


Mr. B.—So friend Ansard, making your dinner off your pen: it is 
not every novel writer who can contrive to do that even in anticipa- 
tion. Have you profited by my instructions ? 

Arthur.—I wish I had. I assure you that this light diet has not 
contributed, as might be expected, to assist a heavy head; and one 
feather is not sufficient to enable my genius to take wing. If the 
public knew what dull work it is to write a novel, they would not be 
surprised at finding them dull reading. 2x nihil, nihil fit. Barn- 
stable, I am at the very bathos of stupidity. 

Mr. B.—You certainly were absorbed when I entered, for I intro- 
duced myself. 

Arthur.—I wish you had introduced another personage with you— 
you would have been doubly welcome. 

Mr. B.—Who is that ? 

Arthur.—My heroine. I havefollowed your instructions to the letter. 
My hero is as listless as I fear my readers will be, and he is not yet 
in love. In fact, he is only captivated with himself. I have made 
him dismiss Coridon. 

Mr. B—Hah! how did you manage that ? 

Arthur.—He was sent to ascertain the arms on the pannel of a 
carriage. In his eagerness to execute his master’s wishes, he came 
home with a considerable degree of perspiration on his brow, for 
which offence he was immediately put out of doors. 

Mr. B.—Bravo—it was unpardonable—but still 

Arthur.—O! I know what you mean—that is all arranged, he has 
an annuity of one hundred pounds per annum. 

Mr. B.—My dear Ansard, you have exceeded my expectations ; 
but now for the heroine. 

Arthur.—Yes, indeed; help me—for I have exhausted all my 
powers. 

Mr. B.—It certainly requires much tact to present your heroine to 
your readers. We are unfortunately denied what the ancients were 


' Concluded from p. 192. 
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so happy to pover a whole cortége of divinities that might be sum- 
moned to help any great personage in, or the author out of, a diff- 
culty; but since we cannot command their assistance, like the man in 
the play who forgot his part, we will do without it. Now, have 
you thought of nothing new, for we must not plagiarise even from 
fashionable novels. 

Arthur.—I have thought—and thought—and can find nothing new, 
unless we bring her in in a whirlwind—that has not yet been 
attempted. 

Mr. B.—A whirlwind—I don’t know—that’s hazardous. Never- 
theless, if she were placed on a beetling cliff, overhanging the tem- 
pestuous ocean, lashing the rocks with its wild surge. Of a sudden, 
after she has been permitted to finish her soliloquy, a white cloud 
rising rapidly and unnoticed—the sudden vacuum—the rush of 
mighty winds through the majestic and alpine scenery—the vortex 
gathering round her—first admiring the vast efforts of nature, then 
astonished, and lastly alarmed, as she finds herself compelled to per- 
form involuntary gyrations, till at length she spins round like a well- 
whipped top, nearing the dangerous edge of the precipice. It is 
bold—and certainly quite novel—I think it will do. Portray her 
delicate little feet, peeping out, pointing downwards, the force of the 
elements raising her on her tip toes, now touching, now disdaining 
the earth. Her dress expanded wide like that of Herbelé in her last 
and best pirouette—round, round she goes—her white arms are tossed 
franticly in the air. Corinne never threw herself into more graceful 
attitudes. Now is seen her diminishing ancle—now the rounded 
symmetry—mustn't go too high up though—the wind increases— 
her distance from the edge of the precipice decreases—she has 
no breath left to shriek—no power to fall—threatened to be 
ravished by the wild and powerful god of the elements—she is 
discovered by the Honourable Augustus Bouverie, who has just 
finished his soliloquy upon another adjacent hill. He delights in her 
danger—before he rushes to her rescue, makes one pause for the 
purpose of admiration, and another for the purpose of adjusting his 
shirt collar. 

Arthur.—The devil he does! 

Mr. B.—To be sure. ‘The hero of a fashionable novel never loses 
caste. Whether in a storm, a whirlwind, up to his neck in the foam- 
ing ocean, or tumbling down a precipice, he is still the elegant and 
correct Honourable Augustus Bouverie. To punish you for your 
interruption, I have a great mind to make him take a pinch of snuff 
before he starts. _Well—he flies to her assistance, is himself caught 
in the rushing vortex, which prevents him from getting nearer to 
the lady, and despite of himself, takes to whirling in the opposite 
direction. They approach—they recede—she shrieks without being 
heard—holds out her arms for help—she would drop them in despair, 
but cannot, for they are twisted over her head by the tremendous 
force of the element. One moment they are near to each other, 
and the next they are separated; at one instant they are close to the 
abyss, and the waters below roar in delight of their anticipated vic- 
tims, and in the next, a favouring change of the vortex increases 
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their distance from the danger—there they spin——and there you 
may leave them, and commence a new chapter. 

Arthur.—But is not all this naturally and physically impossible ? 

Mr. B.—By no means; there is nothing supernatural in a whirl- 
wind, and the effect of a whirlwind is to twist every thing round. 
Why should the heroine and the Honourable Augustus Bouverie not 
be submitted to the laws of nature? besides, we are writing a fashion- 
able novel. Wild and improbable as this whirlwind may appear, it is 
within the range of probability ; whereas, that is not at all adhered 
to in many novels—witness the drinking scene in Vivian Grey, and 
others equally owtrée, in which the author, having turned probability 
out of doors, ends by throwing possibility out of the window—leav- 
ing folly and madness to usurp their place—and play a thousand 
antics for the admiration of the public, who, pleased with novelty, 
cry out, “ How fine!” 

Arthur —Buy the book, and laud the author. 

Mr. B.—Exactly. Now, having left your hero and heroine in a 
situation peculiarly interesting, with the greatest nonchalance, pass 
over to the continent, rave on the summit of Mont Blanc, and descant 
upon the strata which compose the mountains of the Moon in central 
Africa. You have been philosophical, now you must be geological. 
No one can then say that your book is light reading. 

Arthur.—That can be said of few novels. In most of them even 
smoke assumes the ponderosity of lead. 

Mr. B.—There is a metal still heavier, which they have the power 
of creating—gold—to pay a dunning tailor’s bill. 

Arthur.—But after having been philosophical and geological, ought 
one not to be a little moral ? 

Mr. B.—Pshaw ! I thought you had more sense. ‘The great art of 
novel writing is to make the vices glorious, by placing them in close 
alliance with redeeming qualities. Depend upon it, Ansard, there is 
a deeper, more heartfelt satisfaction than mere amusement in novel 
reading ; a satisfaction no less real, because we will not own it to our- 
selves ; the satisfaction of seeing all our favourite and selfish ideas dressed 
up in a garb so becoming, that we persuade ourselves that our false 
pride is proper dignity, our ferocity courage, our cowardice prudence, 
our irreligion liberality, and our baser appetites mere gallantry. 

Arthur—Very true, Barnstable; but really 1 do not like this 
whirlwind, 

Mr. B.—Well, well, I give it up then; it was your own idea. We'll 
try again. Cannot you create some difficulty or dilemma, in which 
to throw her, so that the hero may come to her rescue with ée/at. 

Arthur.—Her grey palfrey takes fright. 

Mr. B.—So will your readers ; stale—quite stale ! 

Arthur.—A wild bull has his horns close to her, and is about to 
toss her. 

Mr. B.—As your book would be—away with contempt. Vapid— 
quite vapid ! 

Arthur.—A shipwreck—the waves are about to close over her. 

Mr. B.—Your book would be closed at the same moment—worn 
out—quite worn out. 
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Arthur.—In the dead of the night, a fire breaks out—she is already 
in the midst of the flames . 

Mr. B.—Where your book would also be, by the disgusted reader; 
worse and worse. 

Arthur.—Confound it—you will not allow me to expose her to 
earth, air, fire, or water. 1 have a great mind to hang her in her 
garters, and make the hero come and cut her down. 

Mr. B.—You might do worse—and better. 

Arthur.—W hat—hang myself? 

Mr. B.—That certainly would put an end to all your difficulties, and 
all the dunning of your tailor. But, Ansard, I think I can put your 
heroine in a situation really critical, and eminently distressing, and 
the hero shall come to her relief, like the descent of a god to the 
rescue of a Greek or Trojan warrior. 

Arthur.—Or of Bacchus to Ariadne in her distress. 

Mr. B.—Perhaps a better simile. The consequence will be, that 
eternal gratitude in the bosom of the maiden will prove the parent of 
eternal love, which eternity of passion will, of course, last until they 
are married. 

Arthur.—I'm all attention. 

Mr. B.—Get up a splendid dinner party for their first casual meet- 
ing. Place the company at table. 

Arthur.—Surely you are not going to choke her with the bone of a 
chicken. 

Mr. B.—You surely are about to murder me, as Sampson did the 
Philistines 

Arthur—With the jaw-bone of a fashionable novel writer, you 
mean. 

Mr. B—Exactly. But to proceed :—they are seated at table ; can 
you describe a grand dinner ? 

Arthur.—Certainly, I have partaken of more than one. 

Mr. B—Where ? 

Arthur.—I once sat down three hundred strong at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern. 

Mr. B.—Pshaw! a mere hog feed. 

Arthur.—W ell, then, I dined with the late lord mayor. 

Mr. B.—Still worse. My dear Ansard, it is however of no conse- 
quence. Nothing is more difficult to attain, yet nothing is more easy 
to describe, than a good dinner. I was once reading a very fashion- 
able novel by a very fashionable bookseller, for the author is a mere 
nonentity, and was very much surprised at the accuracy with which a 
good dinner was described. The mystery was explained a short time 
afterwards, when casually taking up Eustache Eude’s book in Sams 
library, I found that the author had copied it out exactly from the 
injunctions of that celebrated gastronome. You can borrow the book. 

Arthur.—W ell, we will suppose that done; but I am all anxiety to 
know what is the danger from which the heroine is to be rescued. 

Mr. B.—I will explain. There are two species of existence—that 
of mere mortal existence, which is of little consequence, provided, 
like Caesar, the hero and heroine die decently: the other is of much 
greater consequence, which is fashionable existence. Let them once 
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lose caste in that respect, and they are virtually dead, ana one mis- 
take, one oversight, is a death- blow for which there is no remedy, and 
from which there i is no recovery. For instance, we will suppose our 
heroine to be quite confounded with the appearance of our hero—to 
have become distraite, reveuse—and, in short, to have lost her recol- 
lection and presence of mind. She has been assisted to fillet de 
soles au ravigotte. The only sauce ever taken with them is au ma- 
cedoine—this is offered toher, and. at the s same time, another, which to 
eat with the above dish would be unheard of. In her distraction she 
is about to take the wrong sauce—actually at the point of ruining her- 
self for ever, and committing suicide upon her fashionable existence, 
while the keen grey eyes of Sir Antinous Antibes, the arbiter of tashion, 
are fixed upon her. At this awful moment, which is for ever to terminate 
her fashionable existence, the Honourable Augustus Bouverie, who sits 
next to her, gently touches her seduisante sleeve—bI: andly smiling, 
he whispers to her that the other is the sauce macedoine. She per- 
ceives her mistake, trembles at her danger, rewards him with a smile, 
which penetrates into the deepest recesses of his heart, helps herself’ 
to the right sauce, darts a look of contemptuous triumph upon Sir 
Antinous Antibes, and, while she is dipping her sole into the sauce, her 
soul expands with gratitude and love. 

Arthur.—I see, | see. Many thanks; my heroine is now a fair 
counterpart of my hero. 


‘« Ah, sure a pair were never seen, 
So justly formed to meet by nature.” 


Mr. B—And now I'll give you another hint, since you appear 
grateful. Itis a species of clap-trap in a novel, which always takes 
to wit, a rich old uncle or misanthrope, who, at the very time that he 
is bitterly offended and disgusted with the hero, who is in awkward 
circumstances, pulls out a poc ket-book and counts down, say fifteen 
or twenty thousand pounds in bank notes, to relieve him from his dif- 
ficulties. An old coat and monosyllables will increase the interest. 

Arthur.—True, (sighing.) Alas! there are no such uncles in real 
life; I wish there were. 

Mr. B.—I beg your pardon; I know no time in which my wrcle 
forks out more bank notes than at the present. 

Arthur.—Yes, but it is for value, or more than value, received. 

Mr, B.—That I grant ; but I'm afraid it is the only wnele lett now, 
except in a fashionable novel. But you comprehend the value of this 
new auxiliary. 

Arthur.—Nothing can be better. Barnstable, you are really ——, 
but I say nomore. If a truly great man cannot be flattered with de- 
licacy, it must not be attempted at all; silence then becomes the best 
tribute. Your advice proves you to be truly great. I am silent, 
therefore you understand the full force of the oratory of my thanks. 

Mr. B. (owing. )—Well, Ansard, you have found out the cheapest 
way of paying off your bills of gratitude, I ever heard of. “™ Poor, 
even in thanks,” was well said by Shakspeare ; but you, it appears, are 
rich, in having nothing at all wherewith to pay. If you could trans- 
fer the same doctrine to your tradesman, you need not write nov els. 
April, 1833.—vo.. VI.—NO. XXIV. bD 
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Arthur —aAlas! my dear fellow, mine is not yet written. There is 
one important feature, nay, the most important feature of all—the 
style of language, the diction—on that, Barnstable, you have not yet 
doctrinated. 

Mr. B. (pompously.)—When Demosthenes was asked what were 
the three principal attributes of eloquence, he answered, that the first 
was action; on being asked which was the second, he replied, action ; 
and the third, action; and such is the idea of the Irish mimbers in 
the House of Commons. Now there are three important requisites 
in the diction of a fashionable novel. ‘The first, my dear fellow, is— 
flippancy; the second, flippancy; and flippancy is also the third. 
With the dull it will pass for wit, with some it will pass for scorn, 
and even the witty will not be enabled to point out the difference, 
without running the risk of being considered invidious. It will cover 
every defect with a defect still greater; for who can call small beer 
tasteless when it is sour, or dull when it is bottled and has a froth 
upon it ? 

Arthur.—The advice is excellent; but I fear that this flippancy is 
as difficult to acquire as the tone of true eloquence. 

Mr. B.—Difficult! I defy the writers of the silver-fork school to 
write out of the style flippant. Read but one volume of » and you 
will be saturated with it; but if you wish to go to the fountain-head, 
do as have done most of the late fashionable novel writers, repair to 
their instructors—the lady’s-maid, for flippancy in the vein spirituelle ; 
to a London footman for the vein critical; but, if you wish a flip- 
pancy of a still higher order, at once more solemn and more empty, 
which I would call the vein political, read the speeches of some of the 
Whig members of Parliament. Only read them; I wish no man so 
ill as to inflict upon him the torture of hearing them—read them, I 
say, and you will have taken the very highest degree in the order of 
inane flippancy. 

Arthur.—I see it at once. Your observations are as true as they 
are severe. When we would harangue geese, we must condescend to 
hiss; but still, my dear Barnstable, though you have fully proved to 
me that in a fashionable novel all plot is unnecessary, don’t you think 
there ought to be a catastrophe, or sort of a kind of an end to the 
work, or the reader may be brought up short, or as the sailors say, 
‘all standing,” when he comes to the word “ Finis,” and exclaim with 
an air of stupefaction,—* And then 

Mr. B—And then, if he did, it would be no more than the fool 
deserved. I don't know whether it would not be advisable to leave 
off in the middle of a sentence, of a word, nay of a syllable, if it be 
possible: I’m sure the winding-up would be better than the lacka- 
daisical running-down of most of the fashionable novels. Snap the 
mainspring of your watch, and none but an ass can expect you to tell 
by it what it is o'clock; snap the thread of your narrative in the 
same way, and he must be an unreasonable being who would expect a 
reasonable conclusion. Finish thus, in a case of delicate distress; 
say, “The honourable Mr. Augustus Bouverie was struck in a heap 
with horror. He rushed with a frantic grace, a deliberate haste, 
and a graceful awkwardness, and whispered in her ear these dread 
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and awful words, ‘It is roo tare! Follow up with a —— and 


Finis. 

Arthur.—I see; the fair and agitated reader will pass a sleepless 
night in endeavouring to decipher the mutilated sentence. She will 
fail, and consequently call the book delightful. But should there not 
have been a marriage previously to this happy awful climax ? 

Mr. B.—Yes; every thing is arranged tor the nuptials—carriages 
are sent home, jewellery received but not paid for, dresses all tried on, 
the party invited—nay, assembled in the blue-and-white drawing- 
room. ‘The reverend father in God, my lord bishop, is standing be- 
hind the temporary altar—he has wiped his spectacles, and thumbed 
his prayer-book—all eyes are turned towards the door, which opens 
not—the bride faints, for the bridegroom cometh not—he’s not “i' the 
vein” —a something, as like nothing as possible, has given him a dis- 
gust that is insurmountable—he flings his happiness to the winds, 
though he never loved with more outrageous intensity than at the 
moment he discards his mistress; so he fights three duels with the 
two brothers and father. He wounds one of the young men danger- 
ously, the other slightly; fires his pistol in the air when he meets her 
father—for how could he take the life of him who gave life to his 
adored one? Your hero can always hit a man just where he pleases 
—vide every novel in Mr. Colburn’s collection. The hero becomes 
misanthropical, the heroine maniacal. The former marries an anti- 
quated and toothless dowager, as an escape from the imaginary dis- 
gust he took at a sigh of a matchless woman; and the latter marries 
an old brute, who threatens her life every night, and puts her in bodily 
fear every morning, as an indemnity in full for the loss of the man of 
her affections. ‘They are both romantically miserable ; and then come 
on your tantalizing scenes of delicate distress, and so the end of your 
third volume, and then finish without any end at all. Verb. sap. sat. 
Or, if you like it better, kill the old dowager of a surfeit, and make 
the old brute who marries the heroine commit suicide; and, after all 
these unheard-of trials, marry them as fresh and beautiful as ever. 

Arthur.—A thousand thanks. Your verba are not thrown to a sap. 
Can I possibly do you any favour for all this kindness ? 

Mr, B.—Oh, my dear fellow! the very greatest. As I see yours 
will be, at all points, a most fashionable novel, do me the inestimable 
favour not to ask me to read it. 






































































INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS UPON ANIMAL LIFE. 


Never has there been an age exceeding the present for diversity and ex- 
tent of research ; and in the departments of natural history and anima! 
physiology our neighbours of Paris bear the palm. The probable reason 
tor this is, that their industry is more rewarded than simi'ar pursuits iy 
England. The experiments above mentioned are, however, che labours 
of a fellow-countryman, Dr. Edwards, many years domiciliated in Paris. 
His occasional reports to the Institute gained him much applause, and 
on the death of La Place, although a foreigner, he was elected to the va- 
cant seat, of which our country may be proud, whilst we camot but 
admire the homage thus paid to talent and discovery in a branch of 
science much in want of facts. 

The experiments embodied in Dr. Edwards’ work all relate to what is 
termed the influence of physical agents upon animal life. Physical agents 
are the atmosphere, water, temperature, season, food, Xc., the actions of 
which upon the animal body are modified by various circumstances, so as 
to vary their influence. 

The experiments tend to display such modifications in a new and accu- 
rate light, a short abstract of which may be interesting to such as are not 
initiated into the mysteries of the ‘ craft.” 

Much as modern science has achieved, many of the vital functions re- 
main very obscure, and some seem absolutely to defy human penetration 
altogether. The reason of this seems to be, that a right method of 
inquiry has rarely, if ever, been adopted. At one period too mechanical 
and physical a notion of life prevailed; and then philosophers ran into the 
opposite extreme, and refined too much upon their ideas of vitality. The 
fact is, that organized matter does not lose its inorganic properties in 
living animals, although life imparts other properties to it. The physical 
and vital laws become united in animals, and the study of each combined 
tends to throw light upon the other. For example, we cannot understand 
the functions of the eye without comprehending the laws which regulate 
the transmission of light, although vision depends upon a vital action. 
A proper study of the physical agents will ever be found to elucidate the 
functions of life, nor can we obtain a more promising clue to what has 
generally been veiled from human penetration. 

The gaseous proportions which constitute the atmosphere of our globe 
have long been lagen to be the only fluid capable of supporting life, and 
the principal ingredient of this vital compound has long been proved to 
be oxygen. The influence of the atmosphere in promoting life is exerted 
upon the blood, and in order that the blood may imbibe oxygen duly, 
lungs are furnished to all terrestrial animals, and gills to fishes. The 
immediate influence of oxygen upon the blood is by a sensible change in 
its colour from dark purple or black to bright crimson. If by any causes, 
mechanical or otherwise, the blood is not oxygenated, a suspension of 
animation quickly ensues, and the functions of the lungs and _ the heart 
cease. This state is called asphyay, and unless relief be quickly admi- 
nistered, death ensues. ‘The only principle of relief is the admission of 
oxygen or atmospheric air to the blood. 

Animals consume more or less oxygen according to their organization 
and the medium in which they live. Thus we have warm and cold blooded 
animals, since animal heat depends upon the consumption of atmospheric 
air. The cold-blooded animal has a singular tenacity of life, which 
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admits of great mutilation without much suffering, the sensibilities end 
sympathies of the warm-blooded being far greater. Hence for many 
experiments the former answer better than the latter, and Dr. Edwards 
gained all his experience of physical agents from first making frogs. 
toads, salamanders, fishes, and reptiles, the objects of his experiments, 
before he advanced higher in the scale of organization. 

Both the warm and the cold blooded animals are furnished with a 
spine or vertebral column, and these are termed vertebrated animals, in 
contradistinction to those which, as amongst the lowest, have no spine. 
Some frogs and salamanders—having their circulation suspended, and 
thus losing one of the three causes of vital action, whilst the other two, 
the nervous and muscular systems, were free—were placed, some in 
water, and a similar quantity suspended in air, in order to form a com. 
yarative estimate of their relative endurance of life in these two media. 
rhe results were, that those in the water lived eight and nine hours only, 
whilst those in the air lived from twenty-four to twenty-six. From this 
experiment we gather that air has a superior influence in vivifying these 
animals to water, independently of its action by means of circulation and 
respiration. 

When frogs, toads, and salamanders were plunged into water deprived 
of its air—some having the circulation suspended, and a like number in 
their natural state—the latter lived much longer than the former, in some 
instances about twenty hours. Thus it appears that even the circulation 
of disoxygenated air is more favourable to life in such animals than the 
loss of the circulation altogether, although life cannot long be retained 
under such circumstances. The comparative difference between stran- 
gulation and drowning is curious. Some frogs were strangled, and lived 
in this state from one to five days, whilst the same number died in ten or 
twelve hours under water. The strangled frogs must have existed by 
the action of the air upon the nervous system, unless the air acted upon 
the blood through the skin, and the latter was found to be, at least in 
part, the case, by subsequent experiments ; so that it is evident the skin 
is partly an organ of respiration, as well as the lungs. Some frogs, Xe. were 
encased in solid bodies, so as to avoid contact with the air or water; the 
frogs died first, and the toads and salamanders died too soon to give one 
any idea that the stories told of toads being found in stone, and coming to 
life upon exposure to air, are true, unless some accidental aperture, 
through which the air might pass, existed. Four frogs were exposed to 
the air in dry bottles, and a like number in dry sand, of the temperaturs 
of the air; and, being examined every twenty-four hours, all that were 
in the bottles were dead on the third day, and those buried in the sand, 
with one exception, alive. Both sand and plaster were found to admit 
air to pass freely. Some frogs, toads, and salamanders were then plas- 
tered up as before, some being covered over with water and others with 
mercury, to intercept the air, and they all died almost as soon as when 
the water is in immediate contact with them. The cause of the duration 
of life being more prolonged in sand and plaster than in the air seems to 
be, that the perspiration is more abundant in the air than in the solid 
substances, as other experiments proved, and as is observable also from 
the rapidity with which frogs and salamanders become desiccated in the 
air. Five small pasteboard boxes, filled with plaster, had each a toad 
placed in it, and on opening one of the boxes on the nineteenth day, the 
entombed animal was alive. The others were examined at intervals of 
from six weeks to two months and a half, when they were all found dead 
and completely desiccated, from the loss of fluids by perspiration. . 

Thus it appears that the loss from evaporation is greater in air than in 
plaster or sand, as has been ascertained by weighing the animals before 
and after the comparative experiments. Nevertheless, some allowance 
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should be made for the influence of temperature in these experiments, for 
it has long been known that frogs placed in water during winter live 
longer than in the summer. During July and September, Dr. Edwards 
placed forty-two frogs in as many small glasses of water inverted over 
saucers, and other frogs were so placed in iced and warmed water from 
the river Seine. It was found ultimately, that as the ne pron of the 
water was reduced, the lives of the frogs became prolonged, and as low as 
32° Fahr. they were tripled. The elevation of the temperature effected a 
corresponding abbreviation of life, and at 108° Fahr. death is almost im. 
mediate. This is certainly very curious, because with warm-blooded 
animals the reverse occurs. However tenacious of life the cold-blooded 
animals are as to mutilation, temperature possesses great influence over 
them. 

In tropical climates, frogs, &c. assuredly live in water perhaps under 
a temperature as high as 108° Fahr., but then they are free to roam and 
respire ; whilst confined, as above stated, they are in a state of asphyxy. 
The rapidity of the ascent of temperature may be supposed to cause 
death in these experiments, but the descent was in an equal ratio. 

Climate and the season had some influence upon the duration of life in 
these experiments, as well as temperature. The same trials, in every 
other respect, were commenced on the 7th of November, and the animals 
lived from two hours and five minutes to five hours and thirty-five mi- 
nutes. The difference in the duration of life was therefore attributable to 
the seasons having varied, the temperature being the same. The animals 
employed undergo changes in their constitution according to the seasons, 
which influence the results independently of temperature. 

Unboiled water contains a certain quantity of atmospheric air, suffi- 
cient for oxygenating the blood of fishes. In France and Italy, frog 
catching is a lucrative trade, und preserves are kept to supply the table 
with this dainty. The frog catchers observe that the frogs leave the 
pools about October near Pavia, and betake themselves to the sands, pro- 
viding themselves with a hole to admit air, called i/ respiro della rana; 
but they have been found under water, it is said, in winter. Experi- 
ments show that they can live two days and a half under water in winter. 
Amphibious animals in general, during winter, rise to the surface of the 
water occasionally to respire ; and in the case of frogs being found under 
ice in winter, it may not be known how long they had been so closed in, 
nor whether some hole may not have admitted atmospheric supplies. A 
French naturalist observed that frogs quitted the water in winter periodi- 
cally at the same hour, several days successively, to take breath upon 
land for a short period. Spallanzani found a frog lived eight days under 
water, the temperature variable, but not exceeding 34° Fahr. A _ higher 
temperature would cause death in the course of a day. In limited quan- 
tities of aerated water, life was not prolonged beyond two days and a half 
in Dr. Edwards’ experiments. 

The idea that frogs remain torpid during winter is incorrect ; they are 
certainly less active, but even if torpid, they must still breathe, and un- 
doubtedly do so periodically above the water or on land. Experiments 
in limited quantities of water indicate that aerated water prolongs life, 
but only for a definite period. Since it appears that frogs are truly am- 
phibious, living equally well in air and in aerated water, a question arises 
as to what organ receives the oxygenating influence in water. It has 
been shown that it is not through the lungs, and numerous experiments 
indicate that it is through the skin. The vessels of the web have been 
seen to carry florid blood when immersed in aerated water. 

In all cases of stagnant and limited quantities of aerated water, frogs, 
Xe. live a shorter time than in a running stream. Temperature did not 
affect this result; for in the experiments instituted, the temperature at 
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the bottom of the river was exactly the same as on the surface. Three 
circumstances have a pan influence upon the lives of frogs under 
water—the presence of air, the quantity or the occasional change of the 
water, and temperature. It has been proved that the air contained in 
water will maintain frogs, &c. alive, and the varieties of influence are ate 
tributable to temperature, and not to the quantity of air. The frogs, &c. 
resist the influence of temperature by rising to the surface of the water 
to breathe ; otherwise they would mostly perish, in a temperature at from 
53° Fahr. to 57° Fahr. Under water, frogs become as sluggish as tor- 
toises in a low temperature ; but in their natural state, the least light or 
noise attracts their attention, and in air of equal temperature they are 
very lively. 

The action of the atmosphere upon the skin is a curious subject. In 
order to show this action properly, respiration must be suspended. This 
was effected by a gag to keep the mouth open, as frogs breathe with it 
closed, by deglutition. In this manner, six “ gaping frogs” were placed 
under a glass inverted upon a saucer, means being taken to change the 
air occasionally, and to preserve moisture. Five died next day, and the 
sixth frog lived seven days. But respiration was not entirely suspended, 
and this was more effectually done by a ligature; six more frogs were 
thus placed in a temperature of 53° 6’ Fahr. upon wet sand. They lived 
several, and one indeed twenty days; while, during the same season for- 
merly, they lived only from one to three days, in five ounces and a half 
of water. This is a curious example of the vivifying influence of the at- 
mosphere, even during a state of strangulation. These experiments were 
next reversed, by preventing the skin from having contact with the air, 
and allowing the lungs to act. Thus a frog was confined in five ounces 
and a half of water, which was changed every day. In this state it lived 
three months and a half without food, in a temperature of from 53° 6’ 
Fahr. to 75° Fahr. It is however to be considered, that the action of the 
air in the water had possibly some little share in prolonging life, the skin 
being influenced by it. This indeed was proved to be the fact subse- 
quently ; for some frogs lived only three or four days similarly placed, 
excepting that cutaneous respiration was prevented ; and thus it was 
shown that the lungs are insufficient to prolong life, without the aid of 
the skin in absorbing air. 

There is constantly exhaling from the skin, more or less in quantity, a 
vapour which sensibly diminishes the weight of the body by its ee 
when the skin is exposed to the air; and the lungs also give off a similar 
vapour. This is sometimes thrown off from the skin as a denser fluid, 
and is then termed perspiration. It has long been an object to ascertain 
the proportionate loss of weight between sensible and insensible perspira- 
tion. A frog was placed in a calm air, at an equable temperature, and 
weighed every hour. Great fluctuations occurred in comparing the losses 
of weight at each period. On another occasion, the frogs were weighed 
every two hours, and subsequently every three. A marked tendency to 
diminution was found in the successive hours, as to the quantities lost in 
equal times ; but in a few instances, nine hours were required to produce 
these results. At first, there is a great rapidity of loss, but this dimi- 
nishes as the experiment continues, and relatively as it departs from the 
maximum of saturation, as to the natural fluids of the body. 

The state of the atmosphere, as to its being calm or disturbed, in- 
fluences perspiration. Though apparently still, the air may be agitated 
by currents which affect the secretion of the skin. Some frogs were sus~- 
pended in the air at an open window, creating thereby a draught, and 
others were suspended in the air against a closed window. The results 
were, that the first-named frogs lost double the quantity of weight which 
was lost by the second; and if a wind arose, triple and quadruple the 
quantity was lost. 
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The moisture and dryness of the atmosphere produced a variation jn 
the results also. All disturbing causes being removed, a frog was sus- 
pended in a glass vessel over water, and the animal weighed occasionally 
ut stated periods, when an uniform diminution of weight was noticed. 
Comparative experiments in dry air showed that the perspiration is in a 
much greater ratio than in air saturated with moisture. The skin evi- 
dently absorbs moisture, for frogs suspended in the air until they had 
lost weight by perspiration, were then immersed in water of the same 
temperature as the air, and increased in weight, as was evident also trom 
the fluid being weighed and found lighter than before the experiment. It 
was likewise ascertained that the absorption occurred in shorter periods 
than the losses. 

The animals hitherto experimented upon belong to what are called the 
Batrachian family, and fishes and reptiles were next the subjects of expe- 
riment. The structure of the tadpole unites the organization of the fish 
and the reptile before its transformation, having both gills and lungs. As 
in the adult animal, it can support life by the action of aerated water 
upon the skin; and in consequence of the additional respiratory organ, 
the tadpole can enjoy the vivifying effects of air in water at a higher tem- 
perature than the adult animal, without recourse to the external 
atmosphere. The transformation of the tadpole is influenced by nutri- 
ment, being delayed by its suspension, and accelerated by its administra. 
tion. A certain degree of warmth is also necessary to their transforma. 
tion. Those produced late in the year do not change till the following 
season, but pass the winter as larve. Some tadpoles were separately 
confined in aerated water, having been weighed previously, and the box 
in which they were placed being perforated and sunk in the Seine. An 
equal number were also placed in a vessel holding four gallons of Seine 
water, changed every day, the animals being allowed to rise to the sur- 
face of the water to respire. These last speedily passed through thei: 
metamorphosis, whilst of twelve under water ten preserved their form, 
although some had doubled, and others trebled, their weight. The two 
which were transformed were changed at a later period than those sus- 
pended in the air, so that atmospheric respiration influences the trans- 
formation of the tadpole, the want of it delaying the change. 

‘Temperature exerts an influence upon the lives of fishes in water de- 
prived of its air. At 104° Fahr. they die as frogs were found to do, the 
duration of life decreasing as the temperature fell, and vice versa. The 
temperature remaining equal, the duration of life in fishes was prolonged 
by occasional additions of aerated water ; and when the temperature was 
lowered, the quantity of aerated water remaining the same, the same re- 
sult was obtained as with the batrachians. 

Fishes cannot exist without air, and when they have consumed all 
which is in the water around them, they rise to the surface to imbibe 
more, and if prevented they die ; so that the lives of fishes are prolonged 
by air, notwithstanding the function of respiration is so differently con- 
ducted from animals with lungs. Out of water, some fishes die in a few 
minutes, and others ina few hours. Most vertebrated animals passing 
from the air into water quickly die, because they have not air enough, 
wnd fishes die in the atmosphere, because they have too much. Fishes 
undergo certain changes in going from water into the air. A chub and a 
gudgeon, being wiped dry, were kept in the atmosphere, having been pre- 
viously weighed ; their gills beat till they died, and when dead their bodies 
were stiff and dry. Having been then weighed again, one had lost one- 
fifteenth, and the other one-fourteenth of its weight by perspiration—a 
result nearly similar to that of other species. Many fishes placed in the 
air, though they die ere long, are observed to cease beating the gills be- 
fore death. In cases where the gills were elevated artificially, the lowe: 
parts of the body being immersed in water, life was much prolonged. 
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All these experiments with fishes show that they are influenced by phy. 
sical agents, in the same manner as other vertebrated animals. wean 

Lizards, serpents, tortoises, the samian, ophidian, and chelonian fami- 
lies of reptiles, are so acted upon by the atmosphere operating upon the 
skin, as to produce a vivifying influence, as in the species previously ex. 
perimented upon ; but these animals afford variations in the results, com. 
pared with each other, from constitutional peculiarities. Serpents and 
tortoises find the pulmonic respiration alone sufficient for the continu. 
ance of life, but lizards require the additional function of cutaneous 
transpiration. The chief cause of this difference seems to be the varied 
organization of the lungs. Where the lungs are largest, pulmonic respira- 
tion seems to be sufficient. 

These inquiries, instituted for the purpose of ascertaining the laws 
under which the phcenomena of asphyxia, or respiration of disoxygenated 
air, occur, and in what manner the general physical agents around ani- 
mals influence their lives, as far as regards the cold-blooded classes, being 
terminated, the next objects of inquiry are the warm-blooded classes. 
Thus the inquiry increases in interest as it goes on amongst the animals 
of progressively improved organization, until we arrive at our own spe- 
cies; and thus, by following nature throughout the entire chain of animal 
life, we are enabled to arrive at such positive conclusions as are caleu- 
lated to constitute one uniform system or theory of animal life, not to be 
gained by any insulated facts from partial and exclusive inquiries. 


( Zo be continued.) 


EPIGRAM,. 


The Whigs possess some good ideas no doubt, 
But only when the nation find them our, 
































THE RUINED TOMB. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE REFORMER.” 


Evenine, with all its sadness, with all its softness, with all its tenderness 
with all its mystery, was spreading over the earth, and the sky, mellow. 
ing the distant hills into the unsubstantial clouds, and confusing their 
massy grandeur with the immaterial fabrics of the heavens; the one rear- 
ing their lofty heads like the palaces of princes, the other rolling over 
them as the domes of her temples. 

There was silence over the earth—at least there was the absence of all 
the sounds which tell of the vicinity of man. There was no household 
hum, no breathings of the cheerfulness of humble life, no sound of the 
peasant’s pipe, of the village maidens song, no distant echo of rural mer. 
riment, no vibration of reckless laughter,—yet, as silence is perhaps a 
thing impossible, and must, if it cou/d exist, be the most fearful of all 
feariul things—to strain the ear and catch none of the breathings of life— 
to gasp for a sound that might serve to link us to existence, and to gasp 
in vain ; as this can never be while we live as we live, and where we live, 
so here was the rippling of the waters, in which each wave seemed to 
whisper silence to its fellow, the murmuring of the leaves ofa thousand trees, 
breathing, and only in breathing breaking the same injunction. Every 
moment the sad twilight was deepening, every moment was her melancholy 
veil drawn more and more closely over her features ; every moment the 
forms of De Guillon and Emilia were obliterating to the eye, and their 
lineaments living only in the heart. 

*« Speak to me,” she at length said; “ let me hear the sound of a human 
voice—of your voice—for in this magnificence of nature, this temple of 
the Deity, my soul feels oppressed even to fearfulness, with the sense ofits 
own loneliness ; and though 1 am assured of your presence—lean on you 
—feel now the pressure of your hand—know you to be _ here—yet 
still you partake of all the indistinctness around, and I could fancy a 
thousand wild extravagancies.” 

“If I speak not, it is that here language seems impertinent. Ah! 
Emilia, there are seasons when the soul feels that she possesses no lan- 
guage, no powers of communication. The heart, the mind, may portray 
itself in words—the heart with its rich affections—they were made for 
interchange. The mind, with its powers of reasoning, they were in- 
tended to carry conviction; but the soul, higher than all, nobler than 
either—the soul dips not her wing in the stream, pollutes it not in the 
sand, but keeps her upward flight, fixing an eagle eye on her own high 
destinies—the soul has no language. I cannot think there will be lan- 
guage in heaven ; there will surely be a free and unrestricted interchange 
of spirit with spirit. I shall not then, as now, have my soul burdened 
with conceptions my voice cannot convey to your soul, cannot commu- 
nicate, cannot embody. O no, there we shall know, even as we are 
known.” 

“ Ah! De Guillon, it would be little if the brief term of life were all 
that we might spend together. Life. so short, so interrupted by absence, 
distance! and, forgive me—must I say, forgetfulness! Life ! shall life be all 
that we shall live together! O no. Life is only the infancy of our immortal 
being, Immortality ! it is ours—ours. Most wonderful gift of the Eter- 
nal. His attribute, and we share it with Him. I exist now, and therefore 
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I must exist for ever! And will it not be with you, De Guillon? Can 
we be ever separated? But how shall we exist? What will be the con. 
dition of our being? My soul sickens at the thoughts of that dread 
future! We may be separated for years—long wearying years my soul 
may linger on this earth when thine has gone, and then, how shall we 
meet? What change may have passed over us! what wonders may be 
wrought in us! we may still exist, but we may have ceased to exist for 
each other !” : 

*« Nay, dearest, nay. It is over the body and not over the soul the 
wondrous change shall pass. Death has his triumph over our material, 
but it touches not our essential being. His power reaches not, his might 
aims not, to a spiritual existence. His dominion is over matter only. 
It is true, all living things must bend before him. The leviathan in his 
giant strength, and the gossamer wing that my breath wafts away—the 
cedar of Lebanon, and the flower of the valley, all bend before his sway : 
and we too, with our strength of arm, with our capacities of mind, we 
too must submit to this king of terrors: but with this difference, to them 
it is annihilation, to us but the inauguration into a new and more ex- 
alted state of being.” 

** But it may divide us,” said Emilia ; “ it may divide us for ever.” 

* Doubt it not! fear it not! it cannot be. All glorious as the courts 
of paradise must be, could their bliss be perfect—it is the sin of my love 
to say it, for I believe it is sin—vet could their bliss be perfect, if we trod 
not those radiant palaces together? if my existence were separated from 
yours ?” 

* Yet how soon may that separation be accomplished ! you are leaving 
me, and where is the certainty that we ever meet again?” 

* | know that certainty is not in human things, but our souls are not 
human; therefore, Emilia, we shall meet again: even though death were 
to divide us in time, we shall meet where its power comes not,” 

Alas! how tenacious are we of our fears; we hold not our hopes with 
half so strong a trust. They were still uppermost in Emilia’s heart, 
when she despondingly replied,“ And here we part, and we know not, if 
for ever.” 

They stood by the Ruined Tomb—on consecrated ground: here rested 
the mortal coil of one of the maiden’s noble ancestors. They had wan- 
dered on unwarily, forgetting all things but each other, till they stood by 
the mouldering tenement. It was fast falling to decay ; the long grass, 
the climbing ivy, the melancholy yew, bathed in the tears of the evening, 
the broken fragments of sculptured pride, pictured to the eye by that 
dim, failing light, all Soepiead tes sad feelings of the hour. 

“ And do we part here /” exclaimed Emilia, “ 1 knew not whither we 
had wandered ; but now I know that the darkness of my soul was all 
prophetic. No peasant foot would tread this valley when the sun had 
fled. The doom of my buried ancestor hangs over his tomb. The youth 
and the maiden of the valley wander far away, for they know if they but 
whisper of love, or hope, within these precincts, that the love is a curse, 
the hope a despair. Nay, the gallant stranger who carried at sunrise the 
first Secbine wild-briar rose from this valley, to the feet of his mistress, 
beheld her a pale and lifeless thing at sun-set ; and shall the doom of my 
ancestor, which has power to wither and blacken the fate of the village 
girl, fall scatheless on his descendant? O De Guillon, we part, and we 
meet no more !” 

“ He threw himself on the cold, damp ground before her, and with 
solemn earnestness of asseveration exclaimed, “ Emilia, on the word of a 
Christian and a soldier, come weal or woe, I will return to you again ! 

* Death shall prevent you.” magistn “er 
“ Then shall my soul return to you again. Yes, Emilia, yes, this dis- 
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404 The Ruined Tomb. 
embodied spirit, if thy mortal eye can open on it, shall be present to thee 
again! These solemn shades are witness—the tomb of thy buried ay. 
cestor—his mouldering clay—darkness, and night, and silence—are wit- 
ness to my word—we meet again !” 

They parted. He to spirit-stirring scenes of warfare ; she to the quiet 
dreaminess of solitude, to nurse the deep feeling which in woman becomes 
a part of her existence 

Time passed on. With her it passed in the quiet succession of days 
occupied by one thought, engrossed by one feeling—time ; the wonderful 
connexion between the eternity of the past, and the eternity of the future, 
was to her but the page on which memory and hope inscribed their lines. 
Alas! for the weariness of spirit that springs from memory embittered. 
Alas! for the sickness of the heart that springs from hope deferred. 
Alas! for the long reckoning of those moments, every one of which is 
counted by a hope or a fear, when the accumulation reaches to days, to 
months, to years. 

Thus time passed away with Emilia, but with De Guillon none knew 
how it travelled, till at length came the fearful news of war, and blood. 
shed, and death. 

It was then only that she found incertitude better than despair. Like 
all cherished things, we know not how dear hope is, till hope expires. 
Then we find that its faintest beam was our light—its faintest breath our 
life. 

Who can paint the sterile waste that surrounds, the sunless sky which 
canopies, the long vistas of hopelessness which lengthen on the gaze of 
him who stands solitary in creation, solitary among crowds, alone amidst 
a teeming population? Language belongs but to the intermediate grades 
of pain and pleasure ; their extremes are never, can never, be expressed. 

For a time she lived in stupor, insensibility, and stubbornness. All hei 
perceptions were fled. The delicacy of her ordinary tastes gave place to 
an inordinate appetite. When spoken to she would gaze in vacant won- 
der, but resolutely withhold reply. This season of little better than 
idiotey was at length broken up with fearful violence by an overpower- 
ing despair; but as the agitations of this passion were wildly vehement, 
they expended themselves in much shorter time than the unnatural calm- 
ness of her preceding state. 

At length she regained something of her wonted bearing, and her 
wonted looks ; but with them came the perpetual agony of a fear, which 
uo reasoning could banish, no soothing assuage. 

She remembered with fearful minuteness, De Guillon’s parting words— 
** Yes, Emilia, yes, this disembodied spirit, if thy mortal eye can open on 
it, shall be present to thee again!’ These words pursued her by day, 
haunted her by night; before every pictured reminiscence of her past 
happiness, which mocking Memory would delight to paint, started this 
gaunt shadow. Recollection no longer brought back De Guillon in his 
accustomed looks and garb, his cheerfulness, his noble bearing, his hand- 
some countenance :—but imagination pictured De Guillon pale, emaci- 
ated, wounded, gory. 

This unseen spectre haunted every moment, and every place. In so- 
ciety—for Emilia manifested no will of her own, but suffered the will of 
her friends to guide her where they would—in society she expected every 
voice to address her in the tones of De Guillon, every eye to beam on her 
with the expression of his, every form to melt into an unsubstantial 
image, which was to wear all the insignia of the grave, and yet to be De 
Gruillon. 

And if this awful expectancy pursued her in society, in night, in silence, 
in solitude, what certainty of fulfilment did it then assume! So true, so 
sure, so firm did it become, that every perishing instant of mortal time 
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seemed the last that was to divide her from De Guillon, every pulsation 
of her heart the last that should beat without him. ; 

Every sound of artificial life, every movement of inartificial nature 
heralded his presence. A thousand times had the wild beating of her 
heart against its prison bars threatened its own destruction. A thousand 
times had her half stifled heart articulated “ He is here! he comes! Now 
I feel him to be near me!” We talk of the anguish of hope deterred, but 
what is hope deferred to fear deferred! Can time or words sum up its 
accumulating power? Every moment that it hangs suspended doth its 
thunders gather; every moment the coming whirlwind augments its 
fury; every moment the gathering clouds more and more exclude the 
faint remaining gleams of distant light. 

To a certain point we may imagine the suffering that surrounded this 
one absorbing thought; we may imagine it to the full extent of ow 
own feelings, and they may be acute, but beyond this point we cannot 
measure them. Can we in health of body and strength of mind, conceive 
how the sensations may become more acute and refined, how the capa- 
bilities of suffering enlarge themselves, how the exquisite sensibilities of 
our nature refine themselves in that excruciating exercise which, while 
suffering, increases the power to suffer? We know that in all other 
things, enlarged power is gained by increased practice, and the reasoning 
holds as good in this, as in all other cases. The very bodily senses refine 
themselves, and become more acute, passing that bound of perception 
which the Creator has appointed as most conducing to our happiness, and 
become excruciatingly alive to all that threatens or affrights them. That 
eye sees, that ear hears, when the eye and the ear of the indifferent and 
happy acquaint them of nothing beyond the panorama of daily life, 

But enough of an attempt to picture what never can be painted. Time 
had passed on until this engrossing apprehension had almost consumed 
the heart which harboured it, and the worn frame had nearly lost the 
substantial reality of life. The eyes were still bright, but it was with an 
unsteady vacillating light, that wandered with incredible swiftness, and 
pierced beyond the recognition of ordinary mortals. The ear, miracu- 
lously quick, vibrated with the most distant echo of a sound, which others 
listened for in vain. The whole body had become alive, awake, throbbing 
all over with an acute perception—a combination of all the senses, which 
thrilled through the frame like the current of that life’s blood whose chan. 
nels it had escaped ; her cheek had still a bloom, but it was the hectic 
burning of a flame which consumed within. The whole frame had lost 
its fair proportions, and seemed fast melting into transparency—so thin, 
so attenuated, so fragile, had it become. 

That love “ which cannot quit the dead,” always hallows to itself fanes 
and altars. It may be a field, a tree, a street; it may be a gay apart- 
ment, or a solitary chamber, that commemorates to us some era, some 
epoch, some event of by-gone happiness ; or, more forcible than all, it 
may be the place of separation; ‘‘ but here,’ we say to ourselves, “ we 
last met, we last parted,” and the place, however obscure, becomes hal- 
lowed to us. Its localities mingle in our remembrances, and we make it 
the presence chamber of our memory. Eminently so was the Ruined 
Tomb to Emilia: the place breathed of her soul's sadness. Itself the 
shrine of a blighted heart, a blasted passion, wrapped in the deep gloom 
of natural sadness, (and there is no sadness like that where nature 
mourns,) the legends that, woven in the memory of its vicinage, all 
breathing of hopelessness, its connexion with the ancestry of her own 
family ; all these things, uniting with the ominous gloom, and the appa- 
rent prescience of De Guillon’s parting words, uttered at its base, made the 
Ruined Tomb the favourite haunt of Emilia. It was here that, in the 
frequent wanderings of her restless spirit, her anxious friends always 
found her. 
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406 The Ruined Tomb. 

It was here, too, that she more particularly looked for the fulfilment of 
those parting words. It is true, that wherever she wandered, she car. 
ried with her the momentary dread of seeing them verified; there was 
not a vacant spot but her heated brain occupied it with his presence . on 
every vacant seat she expected him to repose; into every vacant aper. 
ture she waited to see him glide ; the rustling of a curtain, the falling of 
a leaf, preluded his coming. Wherever she was, she expected he would 
be ; but this expectation verged into certainty within the precincts of the 
Ruined Tomb. The place breathed of his — a presence which her 
excited imagination could almost realize. With wonderful precision she 
could track his very footsteps, and often call up again the echo which his 
voice had awakened, expecting with feverish impatience that its answe; 
would be in the tones of De Guillon. Alas! for the phantasies of a pas. 
sion that might make us smile, but that death hallows every extrava- 
gance. 

Another winter had passed away, and spring was again smiling. Spring 
enwreathed with hopes and flowers, a scattering them liberally over 
our fair earth, came to shed her beauty and her fragrance over the Ruined 
Tomb, and in the midst of this smiling nature, Emilia came to weep. 
Beautifully the sunlight broke through the gloom; dazzlingly fell its 
beams on the dark sea, where wave over wave struggled which should 
rise uppermost to receive them; but above all, how gloriously they 
streamed on the white sails of a proud vessel, which rode gallantly at her 
anchor there ; beautifully spread out the sweet soft landscape to the dis. 
tant sea, and balmily the air breathed over that solitary place. 

And would she not be comforted while Nature rejoiced ? would she not 
listen to the words of resignation when whispered by her voice? No. 
Obstinate in despair, she came to give a wild loose to its indulgence. 
She looked on the bright heavens, and the fair earth, and reproached them 
with their living beauty. 

Suddenly a sound woke on the solitude: it was but the slight jingling 
of the spurs of a knight, and the rustling of his silken coat on the air, 
that broke on the ear of Emilia. She started—she listened—she scarcely 
breathed—her soul seemed to forsake her. Would he come in his wonted 
yresence—his wonted garb? Yes; there broke from the glade a knight 
in knightly guise. She knew De Guillon’s plume that floated on the 
breeze—she knew her favour that graced his omar knew the scarf 
embroidered over with all the hieroglyphics of love—she knew the bright 
eye and lip. 

Her wild shriek rent the air. She would have fled from the place, but 
fear had paralyzed her decayed strength. She sank at the base of the 
tomb, nal would have averted her eyes, but they obeyed not her will, 
rivetting themselves upon the vision. She saw it with the speed of light- 
ning advance nearer and nearer. O that the earth would open and receive 
her—nearer and nearer—now the arms are open over her—now she is 
within their grasp, and now pressed to the heart of the diving De Guillon ! 
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THE CAVALIER OF SEVILLE: 
A TRAGEDY, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF NEWTON FOSTER. 


-_ 


ACT IL.—scenr 1. 
The Street before Anselmo's Lodgings. 


Antonio. ( Solus.) 


Ant. If ever Fortune played me a jade’s trick, ‘twas when she 
brought my wives to Seville. So far have I contrived to keep them 
separate ; but should they meet, they'll talk: and then, woe to that 
most interesting of all subjects—myself! I am sure to be discovered. 
Why, in half an hour, their rapid tongues would range o'er half the 
creation. Now, Beppa is my first wife, and, like all other first choices, 
the worst. There's vengeance in her, and she'll apply to the autho- 
rities; then must I to the galleys. Who wants a wife ?—I have one, 
—aye, two to dispose of. Here comes a fool I trifle with. 


Enter Sancho. 


Ant. So, comrade ; what’s your business now ? (Mimicking him.) 
Saint Petronila! you are a faithful servant, ever stirring to do your 
master’s pleasure. 

Sancho. "Tis not his pleasure that I am upon. It is my own: I 
go to Donna Isidora’s. 

Ant. What dost thou there ? 

Sancho. ( Affectedly.) 1 please a damsel, and she pleases me. 

Ant. I do not wonder at it; barring a certain too intelligent look 
that thou hast, thou art a pretty fellow, and made to charm the ladies. 
Who is this damsel of your choice ? 

Sancho. You'll keep my secret ? 

Ant. As faithfully as I do all others. 

Sancho. It is the maid of Donna Isidora. I knew her at Toledo, 
and for years kept her company. During my absence,—Saint Pe- 
tronila strike him with the leprosy !—a certain Lopez, a dirty, 
shuffling, addle-pated knave, stepped in between us, and married her. 
She took the poor fool purely through pique, because I did not write 
to her; and the holy saint knows that I had not then learned. 

Ant. ( Aside.) Now would I beat his pate, but that I think the 
fool may assist me out of my difficulties. ( Aloud.) What !—love a 


married woman! For shame, Sancho!—I had thought better of 


you. 

Sancho. 1 loved her years before she married; and since the mar- 
: * vv? P 
riage her husband has deserted her, and I have met her often. Nina, 
for that’s her name, has often told me how much she repented of her 
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marriage with the fellow, and could I prove that he were dead, she'd 
marry me, Saint Petronila directing her, and make a wiser choice jy 
second wedlock. 

Ant. ( Aside.) The cockatrice! (Aloud.) Sancho I knew this 
Lopez. He is not quite the person you describe ; but never mind. 
Yesterday he came to Seville, and told me how much surprised he 
was to find his wife here. 

Sancho. Then he’s come back. Saint Petronila aid me !—how un- 
fortunate ! 

Ant. ( Musing—Aside.) I have it! ( Aloud.) Sancho, we have 
ever been the best of friends. I respect you much. I[ have most 
joyful tidings for you; and, if you will be counselled by me, Nina is 
yours. 

Sancho. Indeed! I can’t see how. I think I had a better chance 
before. 

Ant. Tut, man! you've now a certainty. Sancho, your ear—Lopez 
is dead ! 

Sancho. The scoundrel dead!—My dear Antonio! (Embracing 
him.) I thank you for the news, and so will Nina too. But can you 
prove it? 

Ant. | can; but in strictest confidence. Pledge me your word, 
you never will divulge, not even to Nina, what I now confide ; for 
women have the power to sap the stoutest resolution. Swear on your 
knees. 

Sancho. ( Kneeling.) 1 swear by Petronila, my adopted saint. 

Ant. Well, then; this Lopez was a noisy braggadocio. Last night 
we had some words whilst waiting near the gate of Donna Serafina. 
From words we came to weapons, and, by a ‘lucky thrust, I sent his 
prying soul the devil knows where. His body I secreted in the 
garden. 

Sancho. 1 envy you. Would he were alive again, that I might 
kill him too, my guardian saint assisting! I should be the better 
welcome. 

Ant. Indeed! 

Sancho. Not that it matters; I am convinced she loves me well. 
I'll to her straight, and with these welcome tidings make her right 
happy. 

Ant. Not quite so fast. When that you tell her, she will ask for 
proofs, and from whence you had your information. 

Sancho. Why, that’s true ; and she'll never rest till she worms the 
secret from me: Saint Petronila lock my breast! 

Ant. Therefore, Sancho, it must appear as if there was no secret. 
Tell her ‘twas by your hand that Lopez fell; I am content that you 
shall have with her all the credit of the deed. She'll love you better. 

Sancho. Why, so she will. My dear Antonio, you are like my 
holy saint, a friend indeed ! 

Ant. If she doubts the fact, you'll come to me. I'll give you 
proofs most positive. 

Sancho. Thanks—thanks! 

Ant. Now take advice. Women, like eels, are rather slippery: 
already she has once slipped through your fingers. Their minds are 
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weathercocks, and there's wind always blowing. Press her then 
hard, and marry her at once. 

Sancho. 1 will—I will. Thanks, dear Antonio! St. Petronila 
will reward you. 

Ant. I risk much to serve you. You'll meet me here to-night. I 
must now to confess this heavy deed. You'll come. 

Sancho. 1 will—addio! [ Exit Sancho, 


Antonio. ( Solus. ) 
So, so! the fondling, ever coaxing Nina 
Loves this soft fool, and wishes I were dead. 
I did think better of her. 
We men deceive, ‘tis true ; but still no longer : 
Keep on the mask, when we've our purpose gain’d. 
With us ‘tis tiresome; but, with the women, 
‘Tis ne'er removed ; for mask’d, they live and die! [ Evit. 


SCENE Il. 
The Monastery. 
Gaspar entering with Jacobo, the Porter. 


Jac. Twice hath the brother Manuel sought for you ; 
Ile came from the superior. 
Gas. You told him I was absent ? 
Jae, 1 did, and also where you might be found, 
They sent a messenger, who soon returned, 
Declaring, there thou hadst not been to-d: ay. . 
Gas. Truly, I had forgotten ‘twas the day 
That I with Don Baltasar did appoint. 
"Twas thus my treach’rous memory did beget 
This chapter of cross purposes. 
Jae. Some one rings. 
In faith, this porter’s is a tedious office ; 
That jingling bell pursues me unto death. [ vit. 


Gaspar. ( Solus.) 


More tedious still the wearing of the knees 
Upon this pavement. I am weary of it. 


Enter Jacobo with Antonio. 


Jae. One who inquires for thee, Anselmo, 
Who would confess. 

Gas. I know the man; leave us, Jacobo. [ Exit Jacobo. 

( Takes a confessional chair.) 
My son, we are alone ; now thou may’st profit 
By holy rite, and on thy bended knees 
Pour out thy soul to me in deep contrition. 
Hast thou perform’d the penance I enjoin‘d, 
or the sad stumblings thou didst last confess ¢ 
Ant. I have, most holy father, to my be lief, 

Obey'd thy strict injunction. A very trifle 
I may have miss’d, but in arithmetic 
[ am a mean proficient. 
April, 1833.—VvoL. VI.—NO. XXIV. EE 
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Gas. Thou reckon’st better in thy worldly gains 
I make no doubt ; but we will let that pass. 
Have all thy thoughts been holy and devout 
Since last thou kneel’dst at this confessional ? 
Ant. | have so much to think of for my master, 
My thoughts are scarce mine own; I mean the vile ones. 
Still do I often call upon the saints. 
Gas. 1 trust thou dost—and not as I have heard 
That worldlings do, invoke them in mere blasphemy. 
Ant. Nay, father, when I call, Lam sincere. 
Gas. Thou dost evade, I fear, with double meaning. 
But to the purpose; by what sins hast thou, 
Since last we met, endanger'd thy poor soul ? 
Ant. Father, my mind is ill at ease. I serve 
A master most equivocal—a false one 
In all he says st does ; in love—in every thing. 
I know not what to think. He's here and there — 
In fact, I do believe he is—the devil. 
Gas. Give me the grounds for this thy strange suspicion. 
Ant. He keeps his chamber lock’d, his haunts unknown. 
He comes whien least expected. How he comes 
I cannot tell. He goes, and God knows where. 
I ne’er can make him out with all my prying. 
Gas. It would appear thy master doth not trust thee. 
Why shouldst thou watch, and seek to find out that 
He would conceal? ‘This base prying nature 
Is a dark sin, and must be check'd by penance. 
Hast thou no more ? 
Ant. Yes, father, I've a grievous fault to tell . 
One that I'm fearful thou wilt much abhor. 
An accident, ‘tis true, and—most unlucky, 
I have two wives in Seville. 
Gas. Two wives! thou hast profan’d the holy rite ! 
What! wedded twice | and say ‘twas accident ! 
Ant. An accident—they both have come to Seville. 
Gas. It is a heinous sin: one that demands 
Justice on earth; scarce pardon claims from Heaven. 
Two wives! How long hast thou thus liv’d in sin ? 
Ant. “Tis now three years since I did wed the second ! 
I had forgot, my memory is so bad, 
1 wedded was before—till yesterday, 
I chanc’d to meet with both of them in Seville. 
Gas. Thy memory’s most convenient, but the law 
Will not o’erlook thy crime when it is known. 
Ant. We'll leave it to the law, then, please thee, father. 
The sin is one that carries its own penance. 
Gas. How could’st thou venture on so foul a deed ? 
Ant. Example, holy father ! bad example. 
It is our masters who do ruin us. 
My present one, for instance, loves two ladies, 
And woos them both. Sad reprobate he is ! 
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Gas. Another's fault can't sanctify thine own, 
Else all th’ ordinances of our church were useless. 
Thou art more knave than fool, Antonio— 
And yet made up of both. For this thy crime 
I have no absolution. Haste thee hence, 
And tremble at thy state of sad perdition ! [ ‘vit Gaspar. 
Ant. ( Looking after him) More knave than fool—w hy, yes, that's 
true. What a scurvy fellow! No absolution! 1 shall take the 
liberty of changing my confessor. So, good sir, I give you your 
warning. Must not pry either. Does he not pry into my COnBC icnce 
as far as he can? Why, his whole life is a lite of prying !— 
I have no opinion of these monks ! They're no better Thies they 
should be. The law must take its course. "There’s the mischiet. 
Let me only contrive to get out of its ¢ lutches now, and I'll take my 
chance for getting out of the devil's hereafter ! [ fait. 


SCENE Ill. 
A Street in Seville. 
Enter Felix, to him Perez. 

Felix. Perez, well met; I hoped to find you. Have you disco- 
vered who your rival is: and what answer have you gained from 
Donna Serafina to your most urgent pleadings ? 

Perez. Confusion light upon her! She hath returned my letter 
without opening it; and sent a request that I will desist from useless 
persecution. Beppa, her confidante, | have contrived to parley with, 
and, what with bribes and much intreaty, I have ascertained that this 
Don Gaspar is the rival who supplants me. 

Felix, 1 doubt it, Perez—doubt it much. I too have gained some 
information from Sancho, who associates much with one Nina, Isi- 
dora’s favoured woman. From this source I’ve learned that this Don 
Gaspar is her favoured cavalier, and that last night they had 
meeting. 

Perez. Yet Lam sure my knowledge is correct, and that the Donna 
Serafina grants him those favours, which I consider are but due to 
me. 

Felix, Why, what a conscientious cavalier is this, who thus mono- 
polizes all our beauties! 1 fain would see him. What is he like ? 
Ilis properties must be wondrous indeed. Where is he to be met? 

Perez. Ue often passes this way to the Pri ulo. I wish to meet him 
also, but not in courtesy. Indeed ! see, here he comes 


Enter Don Gaspar, and, as he would pass by Perez, the latter steps 
before him. Gaspar moves on one side, and Perez again intercepts 
him. 


Gaspar. Don Perez, at first I im: igined this was accident, but now 
your conduct will admit of no such interpretation. Do you dispute 
my passage : ? 

Perez. 1 do—until we've had some little parley. 

Gas. Then, sir, yout parley. Be brief. Indeed I know not what 
there is between us that demands it. 

Perez. 1 believe, Don Gaspar, #hat you woo a lady. 
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Gas. ‘Tis not impossible. 

Perez. You will oblige me if you ‘ll cease to woo. 

Gas. Don Perez, 1 never brook affront. What has already 
passed demands a deadly meeting. But, to reply to your strange 
request, who is the lady I am commanded not to woo, and upon what 
grounds ? 

Perez. The lady is the Donna Serafina—I grant a fickle, yet a 
lovely one. You call yourself Don Gaspar. Who is this Don 
Gaspar that ruffles thus with our nobility? Detail your anc estry and 
lineage. Of what family are you Where are your possessions ? 
Show me the patent of your descent, or else 

Gas. Or else, Don Perez ? 

Perez. 1 publish you through Seville ! 

Gas. Then do it quickly; you've no time to lose. First let me 
tell you, sir, that, had not reasons and those the most cogent ones, 
forced me to hide my quality, I had not so long submitted to the 
doubts which are abroad. Still my secret is mine own, and shall 
remain so. Who, and what I am, you, Don Perez, shall never know. 
You have not long to live; and, now, sir, let me pass. We meet 
again, when least you wish it. 

Felix. Perez, indeed you are to blame. Don Gaspar has the right 
of every man to wear the incognito, either from chance or from ne- 
cessity. He has never intruded on your company, bears himself’ cor- 
rectly, and wears the form and stamp of true nobility. Thus much 
in justice must I say. If you must quarrel, let your cause be good. 

Gas. Sir, I thank you. (Bowing to Don Felix.) 

Perez. Still do I hold my words, and challenge him impostor ! 

Gas. Did you retract them, it would not avail. But time is press- 
ing, and I cannot wait. 

Perez. When do we meet again ? 

Gas. 1 said before, when least you wish it. 

Felix. Senhor, farewell! [ vit Gaspar. 

Perez and Felix. 

Perez. By heavens! I hold him craven! Do you think that I 
shall hear from him ? 

Felix, Hear from him! I saw no signs of fear, but much of rage ; 
and that but ill suppressed, In faith, he is a noble cavalier! You'll 
hear, and see, and suffer from him too, or I mistake. 

Perez. What did he say? when least I wished it ? 

Felix. Those were his words. 

Perez. They're pregnant with some meaning. 

Felix. No doubt ; we'll ravel out this my stery as we W alk. Come 
to the Prado: this smiling day will bring the fair ones forth. Come, 
come ! [ Eweunt. 





SCENE IV. 
Street before Anselmo's Lodgings. 
Antonio. ( Solus.) 


What with the messages from my master’s two mistresses, I am not 
a little puzzled to keep my two wives apart. I have spread a report 
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of my absence by another channel, which will reach Nina: and, un- 
less she comes for my effects, which Beppa surely would, there is no 
fear. Now must I wait for Sancho. 


Enter Beppa. 


Beppa. One is as sure to find you standing here, as to find the 
figure of our lady in the church. 

Ant. I wish the likeness went further, and that the same presents 
were offered to me. I should be rich. 

Beppa. You will never be rich. You are not honest. 

Ant. It is my poverty has made me otherwise. 

Beppa. And while you are otherwise, you will be poor. You shut 
the only gate by which riches can enter. 

Ant. And yet, good wife, I have occasionally seen great rogues 
amass great wealth. 

Beppa. Castles built upon the sand, without a good foundation ! 
A pile of industry heaped up in vain. But I have known you long, 
and it is useless to reason with you. 

Ant. Pray, may I ask, what has made you in such a sermonizing 
humour to-day ? 

Beppa. No, but you may hear why I am come to you. I am sent 
to know if your rogue of a master comes to my lady to-night. 

Ant. He does, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


Enter Sancho. 


Ant. Sancho, I have been waiting for you. I'll speak to you di- 
rectly. (Pointing to his wife.) 

Beppa. Now am I sure there is mischief. I'll stay to plague him. 

Ant. Well, Beppa, you have your answer, and I have no doubt but 
Donna Serafina is impatient. 

Beppa. She may be: but, Antonio, I want to put a question to 
you, now that I am here; who is that girl with whom I caught you 
the other day—that Nina ? 

Sancho. Saint Petronila! caught him with Nina. Why, he's a 
married man, and your husband. 

Beppa. 1 know he is, to my misfortune. Yet still he makes love 
to other women. I caught him kissing her. 

Ant. ( Aside.) Contound her! 

Sancho. Kissing her! (To Antonio.) Your most obedient! Then 
[ understand why you fought her husband. 

Beppa. Fought her husband, did you say ¢ 

Sancho. Yes, and killed him. A dirty rascal, whose name was—— 

Ant. (Putting his hand upon Sancho's mouth.) Your honour, 
Sancho! Recollect your oath ! 

Sancho. 1 had forgotten, Saint Petronila refresh my memory! But 
this requires some explanation. 

Ant. And you shall have it, but not now. All's right. 

Sancho, Alls right ¢ 

Ant. ( Aside to Sancho.) Yes—this woman s jealous of her. As 
soon as she is gone I will explain the whole. 
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Beppa. ( Aside.) Now are there knavish tricks in practice. 
( Aloud.) You know this Nina—this girl of his ? 

Sancho. Why, yes—I know the woman. 

Beppa. Then if you do, tell her she’s a shameless wanton, thus to 
seduce a married man, and that Antonio's wife will spoil her beauty 
if she come across her. You understand me. ? 

Sancho. Why, yes; it is very plain, by Saint Petronila! 

Beppa. Husband, farewell. I trust you'll mend your ways. 

[ Ewit Beppa. 

Ant. Cursed jealous cockatrice! Well, Sancho, you are serious. 

Sancho. Why, yes, a little. I thought you were my friend, but if 
you are only doing a friendly act for Nina in getting her a husband— 

Ant. My dear Sancho, I'll explain it all. Nina is virtuous. [t 
was her husband that she kissed, and this alone has made that woman 
jealous. 

Sancho. Why should she be jealous of Nina’s kissing her own 
husband ? 

Ant. Because that husband had my livery on; and Beppa swears 
‘twas I. When Lopez arrived here he wanted a situation, but his 
clothes were so shabby, he could not offer himself to any gentleman. 
I lent him a suit of mine, a very good one too, and yet the wretch 
had the ingratitude to quarrel with me, although dressed in my 
clothes. They are on his body now. When he met his wife he 
kissed her, and Beppa, who was passing by, thought it was I; and 
this is the whole mystery. You can ask Nina how her husband was 
dressed when she met him, and her answer will prove the truth of 
what I say. Only, you must not mention a word of me or of Beppa 
—I hope you're satisfied. 

Sancho. Why, yes; it seems the truth. 

Ant. Well, now, Sancho, let me know how Nina received the news 
of her husband's death. 

Sancho. Women are strange creatures! Would you believe it ? 
When I told his death, Saint Petronila be merciful to me! although 
she always disliked him, she cried and sobbed most bitterly; and 
when I would have consoled her, she pushed me—yes me, Sancho, 
away! Saint Petronila! 

nt. ( Aside.) 1 almost repent of my scheme. I wish it had been 
Beppa that the fool fancied. 

Sancho, But this peevishness did not last above ten minutes. She 
then wiped her eyes, and suffered me to kiss her. 

Ant. So soon—confound her! He shall have her. ( Aside.) 

Sancho. O more than that, when she became more tranquil she 
smiled, and hi, hi, hi, she kissed me again, by the lips of the hol) 
saint, she did! 

Ant. ( Aside.) The Jezebel! ( Aloud.) But, Sancho, was she 
quite satisfied with your assertion of his being killed ? 

Sancho. No; she said she must have more proof, that there might 
be no mistake; for, as she truly observed, it would be an awkward 
thing to have two husbands. 

- ( Aside.) It is to have two wives. ( Aloud.) Sancho, pro- 
ceed. 
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Sancho. | followed your advice, and told her ‘twas by my hand that 
Lepez fell, Saint Petronila pardon me the lie ! 

Ant. What said she then ? 

Sancho. Why, at first, she repulsed me; but then remembering 
that second thoughts as well as second husbands were the best, she 
drew me back, and left a burning kiss upon these lips—see how fresh 
they are with the joy! 

Ant. ( Aside, and looking very contemptuously on Sancho.) Damn 
him ! 

Sancho. What say you? 

Ant. That you're a happy man. Did you press her hard to marry 

‘ou at once, as I advised you? 

Sancho. 1 did; and at last she promised me, as soon as she had 
seen her husband dead, to marry me immediately. 

Ant. Now, Sancho, I will be your friend. Of course I must not 
appear in this, nor must my name be mentioned. But if to-morrow 
at dusk will suit you, I'll drag his body from the place where I con- 
cealed it, and lay it in the path which leads to the summer-house— 
you know where I mean, just where the row of tall chesnut trees 

Sancho. 1 know exactly. Thank you, Antonio. She said that to- 
morrow night she thought she would be able to come out. I'll go to 
her immediately and make the appointment. Saint Petronila smile 
on my joys of wedlock! [ Exit Sancho. 





Antonio, (solus.) 


How I hate women! ... . If that fool had mentioned the name 
of Lopez, the crafty Beppa would have discovered the whole affair. 
What with keeping my own secrets, and finding out those of my 
master, | have enough to do. So far the former has been well ma- 
naged—now for the latter. [ Exit Antonio. 


SCENE V. 
An Apartment in the Guzman Palace. 
Donna Inez, sola. 


Last night, again, beneath my niece’s window, 
I heard that tuneful voice ; and if mine ears 
Deceived me not, my Isidora’s too. 

As I pass’d by, a light whose feeble rays 
Shone thro’ the vacancy beneath the door, 
Prov'd that she'd not retired. I much suspect 
She is entangled in some web of love. 

Yet oft have I enjoin’d her to advise 

With me, her friend, and truest counsellor, 
Whene’er she felt her heart would fain rebel 
Against her better sense. But ’tis in vain ; 
Love ne’er would be so sweet,—so fondly cherish'd, 
If not envelop'd in the veil of secrecy : 

And good intents are oft in maidens check'd 

By that strange joyous fear, that happy awe 
Which agitates the breast, when first the trembler 
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Receives its dang'rous inmate. 

I’ve summon’'d her, for now 1 must endeavour 

To be her confidante. ( Muses.) ‘Twere better first 
I made her mine. The mournful history 

Of those my early days will be a lesson, 

And sympathy may win the treasur'd key, 

Which startled love would willingly retain. 


Enter Isidora. 
Isi. You wish my presence. ( Aside.) Hush my tell-tale heart! 
Inez. Hast thou slept well, my child ? 
Isi. My dreams have been confused, but not unhappy. 
Inez. Oh! mayst thou never wake to misery! 
Thine is a dang’rous age ; my Isidora, 
Thou little know’st, that while thy path is strew'd 
With flow’rs, how many serpent dangers lurk 
Beneath the sweets. 
Isi. 1 will not stray then. 
Inez. It is a happy resolution. 
If, in my youth, I had been so resolv'd, 
I had not loaded mine old age with care, 
Nor soak’d my pillow with remorseful tears. 
Isi. I’ve often seen you weep, and then retire, 
Nor glad me with your presence, until after 
You had communion held with Father Philip. 
Then have you smil'd again, that is to say, 
Smil’d mournfully, as does the winter's sun, 
Gleaming through heavy clouds, and scarce deigning 
‘To light up sober nature for the minute. 
Inez. True, dearest child, for such is our blindness. 
That we reject our greatest boon, until 
We can receive support from it alone. 
So long as they allurements have to offer, 
The world and all its pleasures are pursued ; 
And when, at last, we prove their worthlessness, 
Religion’s aid is sought, nor sought in vain. 
"Tis time thou should’st receive my confidence, 
And learn the danger of clandestine love. 
Isi. ( Aside.) She must suspect me. (Aloud.) I am all attention. 
Inez. ‘To say I once was fair, and that mine eyes 
Were bright as thine are now, were almost needless. 
I had a mother most considerate ; 
Kind to excess, yet ever pointing out 
The path to virtue, and to happiness. 
One precept above all did she enjoin, 
Not in authority was it demanded, 
But rather as a boon unto herself, 
And sure ‘twas little in exchange to ask, 
For so much kindness—wisely to seek her counse! 
Ere the heart was wounded. You hear me, love, 
I oft have made the same request of you. 
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Isi. ( Faintly.) You have. 
Inez. | promis’d faithfully, as thou hast done, 
And well, I know, wilt keep the promise made. 
Would that I had!—I now might have been bless‘d ; 
But virgin fear induc’d me to withhold 
My confidence, until it was too late. 
My heart was given, and my troth was plighted ; 
My resolutions swallow'd up by love. 
Don Felipe, such was his cherished name, 
Implor’d my silence ; although he was noble 
And his alliance such as ev'n our house 
Might cordially embrace. Our frequent meetings 
Were sanctified by marriage : then I learn’d 
It was an old and deadly feud that barr'd 
His long-sought entrance to our house; but soon 
He hoped our marriage publicly t’ announce 
And strife of years to end, and peace restore 
By our acknowledged union. 
Alas! two days before this much sought hour, 
My brothers were inform’d I did receive 
My husband in my chamber. He was surpris’d 
And murder’d—basely in my presence slain ! 
While yet his kiss was warm upon my lips! 
The air still trembling with his fond adieu ! 
Isi. O Heav'ns! 
Inez. They would not listen to my frantic words | 
They would not credit our asserted union ! 
They drage’d me to a convent in their wrath, 
And left me to my widowhood and tears. 
{ would have died, but that I had within, 
An image of himself, demanding life. 
No sooner were the throes of nature o'er, 
These cruel men, (1 cannot call them brothers !) 
Tore my sweet infant from my longing arms, 
And while I madly scream’d, and begg'd for pity, 
The abbess spoke of penitence and pray’r. 
Reason, for weeks, forsook me: when again 
i was awaken'd to a cruel world, 
They would have forc’d me to assume the veil. 
Isi. To me, that force had been most needlessly 
Exerted. What haven then could offer 
So meet for such a wreck of happiness ¢ 
What could induce you to repel that force ¢ 
Inez. The hope, that one day I might find my boy : 
A hope which still I cherish. Years have fled ; 
My brothers fell by those who sought revenge, 
And I remain’d—only scion of our house 
In line direct. Then did I seek my child. 
Months passing in anxiety and doubt. 
Those who attended at the birth, inform 'd ux 
It had a sanguine bracelet on the wrist. 
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(For when my brothers took my husband's life, 
He rais’'d his unarm'd hand to ward the blow, 
And from his wrist I saw the blood first stream. ) 
By threats and bribes at last I ascertain’d 

My child had been remov'd to th’ hospital 
Built in this city, for receiving foundlings. 

Full of a mother’s joy, a mother’s fear, 

I hasten’d there, alas! to disappointment ! 

The Gov'nor dead, and all the children sent, 
Had been apportion’d out in various ways. 

All clue was lost, and, should my boy survive, 
The heir of Guzman’s noble house may be 
Some poor mechanic’s slave ! 

Isi. Indeed ‘tis dreadtul—I marvel not you grieve 
To think that he survives in hapless penury. 
Unconscious of his right—perchance unfitted, 

And if recovered—prove no source of joy, 

But one of deep regret, that a young stock 
Which culture and the gratt of education 

Would now have loaded on each bough with fruit, 
Neglect hath left degenerate and worthless. 

How should I joy—yet dread to meet my cousin, 
Should your maternal hopes be realized. 

Inez. He is my child.—You cannot feel the pangs 
Which rack a mother severed from her own. 

Isi. 1 may not feel the pangs which you must feel, 
Yet can I sympathise. Were I, like you, 

Bereaved of one entwined around my heart, 

Feeling that dreadful void—that ever longing— 
Why to be severed e’en a day, ‘tis misery 
To part for ever, would to me be death. 

Inez. ( Looking earnestly at Isidora.) For one so young, you 

pathise indeed. 

Isi. I've often thought how sweet must be that love 
Where all is sanctioned, nought is to conceal. 

When hand may lock in hand, heart beat with heart, 
And the whole world may smile but not upbraid. 
Such love a sister towards a brother bears, 

And such a mother feels towards her son. 

I have no brother—none of kin but you. 

Inez. We're equally berett—the will of Heaven 
Hath thus ordained ; to you then, Isidora, 

Must I in future trust for happiness. 

/si. Dearest mother, for mother have you been 
Unto my childhood and now budding youth. 

Would that my feebleness could e’er repay 
Your years of love. O that I could console you, 
And prove me grateful! Heav’n ne'er be mine 
If these, my sobbing words, be not sincere. 

Inez. “Vis well, my child, thou canst console me much ; 

Let my sad tale but prove to thee a beacon 
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And I am satisfied. ‘Tell me, my love, 
Hast thou no secrets hidden in thy breast ? 
[ Jsidora still kneeling, covers her face with her hands. 
Inez. Hast thou fulfilled thy oft- “repe ated promise } - 
Isi. Forgive me, lady; pity and forgive me ! 
Inez. Last night, my child, I heard the sound of music. 
Methought thy name was wafted by the air 
With most harmonious utterance. 
Isi. Forgive me, aunt, but say that you forgive me! 
You shall know all. 
Inez. I do, my Isidora, I do forgive thee, (raises her.) 
But I must have thy confidence, my child. 
Who is this cavalier ? 
Isi. I do not know. 
Inez. Not know! my Isidora. Hast thou then 
Been so unwise as to receive a stranger ? 
Isi. Alas! i have, but too much for my peace. 
Inez. Thou lov’st him then ? 
[ Isidora throws herself into the arms of Inez, and bursts into tears. 
Inez. ( Aside.) The barb has enter’d deeply. Isidora, 
Truly, thou hast been foolish. Come, come, cheer up. 
I mean not to reproach. All may be well. 
[ Lnez hisses Isidora, and they separate. 
Thou say’st he is a stranger ? 
Isi. I only know, he calls himself Don Gaspar. 
I have indeed been foolish. 
Inez. Has he ne’er mention’d his condition, 
His family or descent ? 
Isi. Never; and when that I would question him 
Ile answers vaguely. There is some mystery. 
Inez. With honest love concealment never dwells. 
When does he come again ? 
Jsi. To-morrow even—and he'll keep his word. 
Inez. Then will I see him. Fear not, my love, 
No trifling cause shall bar thy happiness. 
Be he but gentle, e’en of Moorish blood, 
And honest; he is thine. Go to thy chamber, 
Thither will I follow, that we some project 
May devise, which shall remove all obstacle. (dive Lsudore. 


Inez, ( sola.) 


[ like not this Don Gaspar, and my heart 

Forbodes some evil nigh. I may be wrong, 

But, in my sear’d imagination, 

He is some snake whose fascinating eyes, 

Fix’d on my trembling bird, have drawn her down 

Into his pois’nous fangs. How frail our seg ! 

Prudence may guard us from th’ assaults of Passion, 

But stormed the citadel, victorious Love 

Admits no armistice or sway conjoint 

In woman's heart. He garrisons alone. [ Lweunt Inez. 
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THE EVIL EYE.! 
BY ONE OF THE LATE POETS. 


Own a cloudless morning in June, when the sun arose, and determined to 
make a holiday on the earth, he threw a joyous beam through the lightly. 
draperied window, and past the parted curtains that, white and spotless, 
hung around the bed of Arethusa. The slanting sunlight, with a bare. 
faced stealthiness, crept, like the hand of love, by unperceived ad. 
vances, first over the partly disclosed neck, and then over the closed eye. 
lids of Arethusa, who lay gently breathing with her face heavenwards. 
At the glad summons of the flood of light, she slowly unveiled her soft 
and beautiful eyes ; and, without moving from her position, fixed them 
steadily on the part of the room that was at the bed's feet. The weather 
having been for some previous days rather sultry, as I before hinted, the 
bed-curtains were all undrawn, and there was nothing to prevent the 
lady from having an unchecked view of the whole chamber. The events of 
the day before, the awful and mysterious threat of the Evil Eye, and the 
agitation that had caused her to faint, had all tended to throw into the 
visionary arena of her sleep every sort of phantom that could astonish 
and alarm. Eyes of all manner of hideousness—and those eyes were the 
more horrid to be looked at with, and to look at, from being intermingled 
with some of a beauty purely seraphic—not only had they, in her dreams, 
starred the ceiling of her room, shot across the space like meteors, and 
even filled the air like mites in the sunbeam ; but she fancied others that 
she could not see, were glaring under her bed, and this was the feature 
of her vision that was to her the most horrifying. As she unclosed her 
eyes at the cheerful summons of the roseate light, all these dismal and 
goblin horrors rolled off like the retiring mists before the glorious and 
monarch-like gaze of the sun. Yet Arethusa moved not. Her cheek, 
that boasted usually no deeper tint than milk would take by borrowing a 
reflection from the rose, now glowed in absolute carnation ; and the un- 
dulating of the bed-clothes showed how flurriedly her bosom rose and 
fell, and how the agitation, into which the horrors of the past night had 
thrown her, had rendered her respiration difficult. Harassed and weary 
as she felt, she had no inclination to move ; but lay there revolving in her 
mind the threat of Sir Cornelius Blandamour, the phantasies of her dreams, 
and what events the long day before her might bring forth. Immediately 
opposite to her was a badly-painted portrait of a stern old commander, 
and the sternness of the countenance was increased by the harshness ot 
the painting. It was a three-quarters face, the right eye of which was 
lost in shadow, and the left, that was thrown out with the most barba- 
rous yet boldest relief, turned round awfully and startingly upon the 
spectator. Arethusa met that unmoving spectre-like glance, and though 
she had looked at it a thousand times before, even in dim, uncertain, and 
ghostly lights, yet now, in the broad and open face of the sunny morn, it 
had transfixed her with a gorgon-like horror, which she could not con- 
troul, and from which she could not escape. ‘I am,” said she to herself, 
‘this morning most horridly nervous. I never before remarked what a 
terrific scow] that old picture has ; but there is no reason why I should 
stare at it so fixedly.” But she stared at it however. 

When persons are labouring under nervous attacks, and the head is the 
part principally affected, it is no uncommon occurrence when the eyes are 
fixed too steadily and unwinkingly upon a subject, that optical illusions, 
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or spectra, generally of some opaque nature, will obtrude themselves fully 
in the focus of the gaze. This phenomenon now came gradually upon 
the sight of our gentle heroine. The eye that hers had so steadily fixed 
upon gradually enlarged, first in hideous disproportion to the rest of the 
face, and then became monstrous. Now it has attained the size of an 
egg—it has become too large and too heavy for its socket. Horrible! it 
has slipped down—and there, slimy and ghastly, it moves over the face 
the neck, the body! It enlarges still, as it descends—it is now hanging 
tremulously on the tarnished frame of the picture; and there are its 
radiating fibres flinging themselves forth like the helpless arms of a dying 
infant. - ng 

« Do I dream, or am I mad!” murmured the astonished Arethusa,. with 
her heart as cold as the damp stones at the bottom of a sepulchre. 
“Dream I cannot. Is not this my room? Is not the sun shining merrily 
into it? I see nothing out of order ; chairs, dressing-table, every thing 
wears its usual every-day appearance. Nothing here is supernatural but 
that horrible mockery. Christ preserve me! my senses are leaving me. 
Or is that which I there see, really that dreadful Evil Eye of which that 
wicked knight spoke? Ah me! ah me! horrors accumulate ; for now I 
look again, the room seems to have been a little, a very little, wrested 


out of its square shape into a lozenge ; and every thing in it partakes of 


the impression of that form. Doubtless the house is about to fall! "Tis 
better so, and let a general ruin crush all, rather than that eye should 
hang thus and threaten me. But why need I look at it? I will close 
my eyes. “Tis insupportable—I will call Martha.” Her eyes were not 
closed, nor Martha called. ° 

I don’t think that I should like to see a ghost; but if the thing were 
inevitable, and I had the choice of time and place, it should be at the 
keystone minute of the dark arch of night, in an old church, or in some 
dismal vault. I should be the better prepared for the meeting. When 
the noli me tangere came, every thing around would be in accordance with 
his unsubstantialityship. I think that I should be able then and there to 


receive my visitant,without much creeping of the flesh, or curdling of 


the blood. But if 1 saw him come upon me in the merry beam of the 
bright sunshine, blasting my sight with his livid and ghastly looks in the 
broad light of the blessed day, mocking God's brightest, dearest gift, hea- 
venly light, with unhallowed ghastliness, outraging nature, and sending 
sickness through the inmost heart, quenching hope in the very day- 
springs of life—I could not abide it. No; 1 would prefer seeing my 
ghost in the dead of night; but in matters of taste every one has his 
choice—I only give my own preference. 

Let us return to the paralyzed Arethusa. Awe was fast turning her 
into stone. Every sensation seemed to resolve itself into one faculty, 
and that was sight—and sight, agony. Accompanied with the cold-per- 
vading horror that thrilled upon her heart, was a vague and mighty curio- 
sity. In an instant, all scepticism of witches, ghosts, and miracles, had 
vanished ; she believed what she saw to be a veritable and identical fact. 


And what did she see? The bloodshot eye had now disengaged itself 


from the frame of the picture, still enlarging as it descended, till at 
length when it had reached the floor, it had attained the size of an in- 
fant’s head. No horror is complete without there is something of the 
ridiculous attached to it. The grotesque shapes of the devils make them 
doubly devilish ; and the wildest laugh is the deepest, saddest expres- 
sion of agony. The eye lay upon the floor,—it now rose again; but, 
with a most singular appurtenance, the naked body of a wasted infant was 
attached to it. Such a thing, and so discoloured, you may have seen pre- 
served in the bottles of the surgeons. Head, the thing had none: the 
eye supplied its place. It first moved slowly, then rapidly, and then be- 
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gan the devilry of its antics; it bounded, and danced, and flung, ang 
sprawled—at every leap, approaching nearer and more near to the 
vetrified spectator. She finds a sympathetic feeling creep through all her 
oem she wishes to move them simultaneously with the imp postures 
of the evil thing, but cannot ; but the impulse is irresistible—it is fear— 
it is agony. Nature makes one gigantic effort—she starts up in her bed 
and the house reverberates with one wild shriek. Suddenly the room 
shook off its infant eye-devil, and by the concussion itself, seemed to 
start some few inches, which appeared to bring every thing into its pro- 
per place, as an ill-placed scene is adjusted with a jerk on the stage ; and 
when Arethusa looked inquiringly around, every thing remained exactly 
as before, excepting that the faithful Martha had made her entrance as 
the phantom had made its exit, and she was now supporting the head of 
her almost fainting mistress. Arethusa was the martyr of absurd con. 
tradictions: she had had a dark nightmare on a bright morning. 

It was long betore Martha could convince her, and she could convince 
herself, that all that had passed had been but a dream. She felt too il! 
to rise, and too terrified to be left alone ; so she kept Martha in the room, 
took her breakfast in bed, and, to divert her mind from the harrowing 
recollections that had nearly overset her reason, she commenced reading 
a huge black-letter book, entitled the “ Romaunt of Sir Misarourdad,” 
and, as if she were to be victim of a visual! fatality, she was soon lost in 
the mysteries of a tale, in which an enchanted eye in a statue of black 
marble played a most conspicuous part. 

Let us now proceed to the hole that was enlightened by the real and 
material Evil Eye. Some twelve or fourteen months before the events ot 
which we have been just speaking took place, a cobbler, that worked in a 
miserable hole called a stall, situated partly under an old and deserted 
house in Arethusa’s neighbourhood, died, and being a public character, he 
was buried at the public expense by the overseers of the parish work- 
house. No one supposed that another occupier would be found for so 
miserable a tenement as the vacated stall; but the next morning, alter- 
nately singing and moaning, there was found at daybreak another mender 
of shoes, with lapstone, leather, wax, and aw/ “ other appliances to boot,” 
that befit the state of a cobbler, hammering and sowing as if his prede- 
cessor had not died, and had only assumed another shape, so completely 
at home and unconcernedly did he appear to be. There sat the man— 
but what aman! From the clouds he fell not certainly, but he seemed 
more like one sprung from the earth, guiltless of having inflicted pain on 
the womb of any mortal. There he sat, hammering and singing his mixed 
chaunt of hymn and ribaldry in so strange a manner, that his hymn 
seemed blasphemy and his ribaldry, if possible, something worse. The 
astonished neighbours, persons chiefly of the lower orders, began ‘to 
gather round, or, | should rather say, on one side of him, and that was 
the right, for on the left few could bear to remain for many seconds. 
When the “ ocular,” for none knew other name tor him, stood upright, 
he was a man of the middle stature, or perhaps a little below it. View- 
ing him on the right side, he appeared to be a bluff, vulgar, sensual, 
round-visaged, and coarse mechanic, with hair of a dirty sandy tinge ; 
but on the left—there was the horror—never had nature made a more 
appalling /uses. The face on the left side was apparently much longer 
than on the right, the skin of a texture the most delicate, and the com- 
plexion of a pallor the most sepulchral. It seemed, looking at the 
ocular in front, as if half a corpse had been united to half a living man, 
and yet the corpse had a dull, solemn, and tomb-like vitality, or rather 
the semblance of one, as if it derived all its appearance of life from the 
reflection of the living half. Whilst one side was puckered up with 
smiles the most animal, the other was drawn out in the most lugubrious 
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solemnity. Not only did the man physically, but also mentally partake 
of two natures. Somewhere his awful half had picked up at bones 
the rudiments of education: out of its side of the mouth would 
come forth sentences the most woe-fraught and the most solemn, from 
the other would bounce forth the loud laugh, the low oath and the 
meanless jest. On which side that you addressed the monster, depended 
entirely the nature of the answer that you would receive; a warning of 
death or a vapid joke. ee him on the right side, and say to him 

“ Cobbler, canst mend me this sole?” and the answer would be. “ Thy 
sole, my cock-a-hoop, my jolly good life spender ; thy sole is past mend. 
ing—give it thy neighbour, and he will tread it under foot for thee. and 
give it some breadth, which methinks it wants, and get thee a better. Wilt 
drink, my por) and a fig for the parson—we defy the stocks! Wilt 
drink, my lad of thirst—ha! ha! ha!” But had you approached him 
with the dilapidated shoe on the side sinister, sinister indeed would have 
been the address. “ Sinner, this memento mori shouldst put thee in mind 
of the jeopardy of hell fire—of the level lake that burneth, that is hissing 
hot to catch thy poor miserable spirit. Wilt hearken to the voice of 
warning ? No, I see thou wilt not, for thou shudderest. Go, take thine 
article of creature comfort for thy feet, round to my sinful brother of the 
flesh,” meaning his work-a-day half, and then that awful eye would glare 
upon the beholder with a withering force almost as fatal, and quite as 
agonizing, as the feigned snaky shield of Medusa. Were I not confined 
to my limits, I would give several of the conversations of this sutorial 
lusus nature—conversations, from the blended natures of the man, at once 
awful and ridiculous. However, as I am only writing the history of the 
“ Evil Eye,” to that, and to its effects on Arethusa I shall confine myself. 
The sinister eye of the livid half of this face was beyond all the propor- 
tions of nature large. Of the most intense and gloomy black, the mon- 
strous orb had nothing in it of vivacity. You might look into it, and it 
seemed fathomless ; it was the blackness of night, that contained in its 
womb a myriad of unborn horrors. It appeared to have no surface ; it 
was thrust forth, and you could not help wondering if it were possible for 
the lids to close over it. As it looked across the sunshiny street, it 
seemed to cast an oblong shadow on the pavement. The school-boy, with 
his satchel on his back, when he came within its influence, took a despe- 
rate run, and rushed over the accursed shade. Few there were that 
dared to look upon it. As I before said, the learned, and those of the 
medical profession particularly, came to gaze wpon it, but none could 
long bear its mournful and soul-paining glance. They liked not to remain 
under its ban, so they shook their heads gravely, and acted very wisely, 


they said nothing. Such was the deadening infiuence of the glare of 


this eye, that few could stay long enough under it to hear the accompa- 
nying funereal tones of that side of the mouth. Though oeular dexter 
might have had much custom and many visitors, yet oeu/ar sinister kept 
them all away ; and were it not for the charity of those who came to look 
and wonder, ocular totus ran a very tolerable risk of being starved in his 
stall, and that without benefit of clergy ; for it was observed, that of the 
many that lived in and by their stalls, similarity of location gave poor 
Ocular in the hole not much sympathy—every stall is not a prebend. 
However, as the rumour of this prodigy went abroad, and crowds daily 
came to shudder and admire, the cobbler felt more inconvenience from 
this access of visitants than profit from their generosity, though that was 
very considerable. The cobbler would willingly have made a show of 
himself, and travelled the country, but the side sinister gave in his veto, 
and therefore the whole man moved not. However, to guard against the 
impertinence of curiosity, he placed a large green shade over the Evil 
Eye, and closely muffled up the left side of the face, and he disclosed 
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them now but seldom and warily to those who came not to scoff, and 
were willing to pay handsomely for the indulgence of their curiosity. 

With his more philosophical half thus temporarily extinguished 
Hockley—for now his sobriquet had already taken its Cockney form from 
the word “ ocular,’"—cracked his jokes, tossed off his pot, and kept his 
stomach tolerably well supplied by attending to the feet of his neighbours, 
Out of his hole, or stall, he rarely, if ever, ventured ; it was truly his 
“ parlour, his kitchen, and all.” “T'was there he worked, and there he 
drank, and there he slept. If ever he ventured abroad it must have been 
in the obscurity of night, and when all his neighbours had retired to rest, 

Nathlesse, let us now return to the irate and revengeful Sir Blanda- 
mour. He had determined to throw off the affectation of using old Eng. 
lish for ever, and with Irish ferocity to sacrifice every other feeling to 
that of revenge, for the offence he had received at the hands of Arethusa, 
in what he esteemed the mocking of his one eye. It was about half-past 
ten in the morning following the insult that he conceived the lady had so 
injuriously and unmeritedly put upon him, that he wended his angry way 
to the stall of our singular double cobbler. ‘‘ And is it eyes,” muttered 
he to himself, “‘ that her ladyship wants? Then by the day-light of St. 
Cathleen, of the Bogs of Ballinacray,—and weren't they piercers, my 
jewel,—but she shall have enough of eyes. But, by my powers, shouldn't 
I like a breakfast, and troth but I'll get one when my job is finished, and 
a dinner to the fore ; for when I’ve dacently frightened Miss Snubbs, and 
I’ve her under my thumb, finger her money bags won't I sure com- 
pe, and I'll take care to tuck her good prog under my ribs till I make 
ier arib of my own, the jewel; and won't I give her a taste of the 
shillala, as occasion may sarve ? "Twill be a pint of my duty, and when 
I have threshed her out of her chivalry, and taught her good Irish instead 
of her trumpery old English, she'll be a mighty pleasant woman entirely 
—that same.” Thus arranging in his mind how to effect revenge, eating, 
and matrimony, he arrived first within hearing of the song, and then in 
the presence of the reformer of what every man ought to be based upon. 
The cobbler was just now wholly himself; his other side was shaded and 
muffled. 

“ A pleasant morning to you, Mr. Hockley. Mighty fine weather this 
same.” 

* Fine!” roared out the cobbler; “’t is glorious, Master Gimlet Eye. 
What, my hearty! and so you've enlisted that blinker of yours for a 
soldier, mounted him in red livery, I see, already.” 

“ my eyes,” began the exasperated Irishman, imprecating them. 

** No occasion—none in the varsal world. I see one’s past all damning, 
and the other is more than half damned already. Why shouldst be vexed, 
ugly one ?>—* Let it,” (singing )—— 





** Let it be early, late, or soon, 
QO, lll enjoy my rose in June.” 


* Och, it’s right, my jewel boy!” said Sir Blandamour, gulping down 
his indignation and spleen. ‘A merry June it is, that’s certain; almost 
as fine weather as in ould Ireland, and fine it’s there always, barring 
when it rains, blows, or snows. Mr. Hockley, merry is the man that you 
are.” 

* And that’s a truth, too. Wilt treat us? Foaming good ale at the 
Gaffer’s Head, at the corner. Wilt treat us, I say? for I see what's 
wanting in eyes you make up in mouth; you'd swig a gallon with any 
man breathing. I say, wilt treat us?” 

“ Right entirely, Mr. Hockley dear; but I've left my purse at home. 
All in good time, Mr. Hockley ; but I’m conceiting, that for such glory 
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weather youve gota shocking cold—mumps, perhaps,” said Cornelius 
sideling over to the sinister. ’ 
ies Best leave him alone ; if he hears you or sees you—and you don’t like 
it, say I warned you—come, tip your gibberish to me, and don't go round 
myself, I’m not trying to get on your blind side, Master Blinkard. If 
you edge round there, I’m thinking that you'll get too much of sesinn. 
Come, if youll treat us, treat—or if you've a job, give it: if nchthan, 
trundle, and leave me to my sunshine and song.” (Sings) 





‘* Let it be early, late, or soon, 
Q, Pll enjoy my rose in June,” 


Nothing abashed at this rebuff, Cornelius again returned to the charge, 
and putting on his most insinuating smile, extended his hand in amity te 
the cobbler ; but the right hand of the latter being: occupied with his 
hammer, that was belabouring a piece of leather on his lapstone, he inad- 
vertently gave him the left, which was no sooner grasped by Cornelius 
than he started back in dismay, and looked much as if he had undergone 
an electric shock. | ; 

“ By the holy martyrs, but you've a wonderfully cold hand, Mr. 
Hockley!” exclaimed the astonished Cornelius. : 

“QO, that wasn’t me, ‘twas my brother; you may think yourself 
deucedly lucky you didn’t get aswingeing box o’ the ear, if he heard your 
idle gabble with me ; ‘tis likely he might knock you down. He's just 
now singing one of the penitential psalms, and I’m singing , 


“ Let it be early, late, or soon, 
O, 1 will enjoy my rose in June,” 


“ But I see no brother of yours here.” 
* But you felt him, wasn’t that enough? We one is two. 


“ Let it be early, late, &c.” 


“ Well,” said Cornelius, “ this bates horse-racing upon Kilkenny cows. 
Will you show me your brother, Mr. Hockley ?” 

“ He’s at his devotions ; wouldn't disturb him by no manner of means, 
under—half a crown.” 

Cornelius not having had for many a weary and hungry day such, to 
him, an unwonted treasure, drew upon a bank of his that never stopped 
payment, and that would defy a run upon it that would have exhausted 
Curtis and Co., though Sir Blandamour possessed but one cashier. This 
bank was his mouth, the cashier his tongue, and the specie blarney. 
Blarney! omnipotent attribute! I cannot sufficiently commemorate thy 
wonders, for, alas! I am not Irish. What courage is to the Englishman, 
acuteness to the Scotchman, impudence to the Frenchman, blarney is to 
the Hibernian; it is all this, and more, to him. It is his shield in 
danger, his guide in difficulties, and his resource in hunger, and rarely 
does it fail him. So overcrowded is my own mind with various virtues 
and attributes, that it has room for no more perfections; but if ever one of 
my qualities should fail me, and desert its master, I'll do my best to 
replace the recreant by the substitution of all-effecting blarney. 

Cornelius had now recourse to it, and in a short time Mr. Hockley, the 
cobbler with a double being, was induced to unveil his more sombre half, 
and the inquisitive Irishman was nearly petrified by one of the iron looks 
of the “ Evil Eye.” Even his impudence was abashed by the stern and 
leaden solemnity of the features, and the hollow and measured voice that 
now seemed to come out of one corner of the mouth, whilst the other was 
twisted into a malicious grin at the discomfiture of the x i eg 

“ Cover it up! cover it up! friend Hockley—one looks as good as a 
feast.” 
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“ Not so!” awfully responded the solemn part. ‘ Miserable sinner 
that thou art! Feast, indeed ! talkest thou of feasts, thou sponger on the 
weak and the unprotected.” “ Hi! hi! hi!’ laughed the other side jn 
continuation. “ Thy grave is dug, and the worm is an hungered,” said 
the left. “ I could take a pound of bullock’s lights,” said the right side 
of the incomprehensible mouth. ‘ Thy days are numbered.”—* Not a 
farthing less than ninepence halfpenny, ma’am: remember the heel 
taps.” Thus fell the sentences in rapid succession from the mysterious 
head. 

Cornelius had a great mind fairly to take to his heels. “ Stop!” 
exclaimed one side, “ thou robber of the tombs—thou murderer of the 
innocent—and hear the denunciations of wrath.”—* Before you're off, 
Master Screw-ogle, won't you stand treat to a pot ?’”’—* He’s one of the 
wicked whom the anger of the Most High shall consume as flax in the 
burning furnace.”—“ He’s a shabby brack, and will surely come to the 
pillory.”—* His breath alone will addle the eggs with which he will be 

elted.”—“ Come, pack ye, Irish bog-trotter, or treat us.” And then he 
Seon singing on the sad side of his mouth most dolefully— 


« The mangled bodies of the saints abroad unburied lay, 
The flesh expos’d to savage beasts and rav nous birds of prey.’ 


And anon on the other, keeping time with his hammer on the lapstone— 


“ Let it be early, late, or soon, 
O, lil enjoy my rose in June.” 


By this time there had assembled several lookers-on, and the uncovered 
and lustrous eye was darting around its awe-inflicting glances, seeing 
which, to prevent further annoyance, Mr. Hockley drew over his left eye 
the shade, and muffled up his stony cheek. The stall now contained no- 
thing but the cobbler, who hammered and stitched, laughed and sang, as 
merrily as if he were not part and parcel of the most hideous looking 
monster breathing. Perplexed and nerve-shaken, the bewildered Sir 
Blandamour knew not how to act. He had postponed his breakfast for 
the best of all possible reasons. The hour of dinner was approaching, 
and it seemed to bring him no nearer to the act of dining; and he feared 
that for the want of a little ready money he should be unable to induce 
Mr. Hockley to lend assistance to his plans, and to accompany him to the 
house of his mistress. He cast his eyes around in despair. But Mer- 
cury, who presides over the ingenious, and will never suffer a sincere 
votary to remain long in dilemma and dolorous doubt, caused him to 
espy a wealthy looking, ponderous tradesman, waddling slowly forward, 
and the day being now nearly at its hottest, “ larding the lean earth” in 
his progression. Cornelius sidled up to him and made an abortive, but 
an undiscovered and dexterous attempt to pick his pocket. He then 
pulled him gently by the sleeve, and asked him if he had not felt his 
pocket picked. 

“God bless me! no,” said the stranger, clapping his hands to his 
thighs. 

“* There he runs, sir. Stop thief! why don’t you pursue?” 

“I can't,” said the pursy man, puffing with alarm and vexation. 

“Then I’m off,” and away ran the Irishman, vociferating, ‘ Stop 
thief!” He however quickly returned. ‘“ By the powers!” said he, 
“ but his heels are as nimble as his fingers. Pray, sir, how much have 
you lost?” 

“I’m much obliged to you, sir; but I saw no one. Indeed, I don't 
think that he picked my pocket at all.” 

“QO! but I saw him. Pray, sir, count your money.” 
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The fat man did, what is so seldom done either by fat or lean—he did 
as he was bid. He thrust his large hand into his capacious pocket, and 
brought up his fist filled with coin, which now lay bewitchingly exposed 
in his broad palm to the eyes of the insatiate swindler. He however was 
a great character, and resisted most heroically the temptation to make a 
snatch and run. He courteously assisted the monied interest, in order 
to assist his own in counting the coin, and contrived in the act, like a 
trusty feller of the exchequer, to abstract something as a perquisite, 
aamely, a half-crown piece. When the total was therefore summed up, 
it was not very astonishing that the good man found himself minus two 
shillings and sixpence. 

“ The fellow has then robbed me indeed!” said he ; “ how dexterous 
he was!” 

“ He was dexterous,” said the chuckling Cornelius. 

“* Did you notice what sort of a man it was who got this half-crown 
out of me?” 

“A very good looking sort of a fellow indeed. As nearly as 1 can 
guess about my height, and like myself. I’m vastly mistaken if the 
fellow had more than one eye. Depend upon it, that whenever he is taken, 
I shan’t be far off to identify him.” 

“ That's right, sir. I see plainly that you are a very honest young 
man. You have had a great deal of trouble in this business; and if a 
gentleman of your appearance would not take offence, I would take the 
liberty of offering you this other piece of silver.” 

“O sir! as a gift, by no manner of means. I’m a true Milesian 
gentleman, sir. My card, sir. But really, if instead of giving me half- 


a-crown, you would merely lend me five shillings—upon the honour of 


an Irish jontleman, I'll return it you when we meet at this place at this 
time to-morrow, or at my lodgings, or at your own house, respectable 
sir. 

*“ Not a word more, sir, they're at your service. I wish you a good 
day. I'll look in at your address when I pass that way, and then you 
can pay me, you know.” So off he waddled one way, and off Cornelius 
skipped the other ; and it would be difficult to say which of the two was 
more content, the one with the thought of having probably done a good 
action, and the other with the certainty of having done an ingenious 
trick ! 

Behold Sir Blandamour rich in an unaccustomed seven shillings and 
sixpence, and richer still in his accustomed impudence. He again re- 

aired to the stall, and taking care to avoid the sinister part of the man, 


1e dexterously placed himself near him, having first, by the way of 


recommendation, sent a precursor from the Gaffer’s Head, a foaming 
tankard of ale. One side of Mr. Hockley chuckled, and the other growled 
out its satisfaction at the good cheer. Another tankard followed the for- 
mer—the tools were laid aside, and good fellowship was ripening fast 
into friendship. Cornelius now ventured to hint his proposal to his com- 
peer to leave his stall for an hour or two, and come and present himself 
to a lady at her house, for her inspection, telling him that a very ample 
reward would surely follow his compliance: but the cobbler made it a 
rule never to leave his hole—the lady might come to him. So they ar- 
gued, and another pot was the consequence. The scruples of the man of 
two sides now began to abate rapidly, till at last he told Cornelius he 
might go round and ask his other ear. 

“ But is there any occasion to unhood that queer-looking eye, my jewel 
of a cratur?” said the still cautious, though half-inebrjated Cornelius. — 

“ None in the varsal world, my shamrock eater. Ax him, and he'll gie 
thee an answer as short as achopper. For my part, I've one leg forward 
already.” 
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Cornelius shifted round, and stammering between the effect of alarm 
and the effects of drinking, he humbly requested that “ the jontleman— 
would make a pint of taking his arm to visit a fair lady.” 

“ Vanity; vanities!” now sounded hollowly the answer. “ But the 
creature comforts of the ale pot are good, and verily we will go.” So the 
man of two natures, neither of which was sober, escorted by the man of 
one nature, who was all but drunk, staggered towards the quiet dwelling 
of the peace-loving and peace-surrounded Arethusa. 

At the unwonted sight of the “ Evil Eye” emerging from his hole, the 
affrighted neighbourhood were aghast, and the manner in which pro- 
gression was made by the two bearers of the three eyes was singular and 
absurd. Cornelius had taken the arm of Mr. Hockley, he took care that 
it was the right one, and jollily did that side of the cobbler enjoy the ale 
in his inside, and the fresh air on the out. His right leg made at least 
five steps for the one on the left, the latter thrust itself forward in a 
slow and measured tread, whilst the other twisted, and kicked, and spun 
in all directions. However, they got forward, and about noon they 
reached the door of the unfortunate Miss Snubbs. 

Sir Cornelius Blandamour, as we must now call him, when he has 
thus got within the precincts of his mistress, thundered forth a knock 
truly aristocratic lt knightly. The door not opening quickly enough to 
his impatience, the right hand of Mr. Hockley rang out a wild reveille ; 
and the door still remaining closed, the left then seized the knocker, and 
doled out three solemn, measured, and startling dubs. 

Martha, whose office it was to have answered the door, was in watch- 
ful attendance on Arethusa, who, from the restlessness of her night’s rest, 
(for in England we have the astounding faculty of enjoying a bad night's 
rest,) and the horrors of the supervening morning, was now actually 
under the access of a nervous fever. However, obeying the instructions 
of her mistress at the third summons, Martha descended, and found her- 
self face to that face which she had so unmercifully clawed the day 
before. 

* Out, ye varment!” said Martha, flinging the door to with a jar; 
that ajar or open they found it not, and narrowly they escaped a flat- 
tening of the nose, that would have made their faces look like a barren 
plain with a broken ruin in the middle of it; or, to use a more appro- 
priate simile, like the door they were contemplating, had its knocker been 
twisted half off. But Mr. Hockley was too tipsy, and Sir Cornelius 
Blandamour both too tipsy and too impudent to construe such a flat de- 
nial as the level surface of the closed door afforded them, into any thing 
but a polite invitation to walk in; and as nothing prevented them from so 
doing but the intervention of the said door, they began to thrash it 
heartily with its own knocker for such an unparalleled piece of impu- 
dence. Mr. Hockley laughed and groaned in rapid succession ; Sir 
Cornelius Blandamour swore, and ratified each oath on the door. The 
idle began to assemble, and there was every appearance of a very pretty 
considerable incipient row. 

The suspense of the applicants for admittance was not of long dura- 
tion. Arethusa hearing who was at the door, and bearing in mind the 
fancied injustice that she had done her suitor, against the advice of Mar- 
tha, resolved to give audience to Sir Cornelius; and if she could do it 
without infringing on her own dignity, she resolved to conciliate the man 
who had been so hungry, and afterwards had eaten so much for her sake. 
She therefore bade Martha show the gentlemen into the parlour, set some 
refreshments before them, and tell them that she would shortly do herself 
the honour to wait upon them. 

Arethusa then rose, and with a trembling frame, and a shaking hand, 
she performed the then distasteful duties of the toilet. She, in the state 
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she found herself, had much more need of the visit of the doctor, than of 
the visit of Sir Cornelius Blandamour. 

While the beautiful and gentle Arethusa is striving to cool her heated 
forehead, and her flushed kok. with the cold spring water, and confining 
the exuberance of her charms with the lacing of her stays, let us see 
what the two, or the one and the two halves are doing below—cramming 
ham and fowl into their insatiate maws, and youring excellent Madeira 
upon the plebeian ale they had already pe. yhed. Martha looked on 
askance, watching the devourers with the air of a tigress meditating the 
spring upon her prey. From time to time, she looked upon the ends of 
her fingers, and felt a savage joy at seeing them so well furnished with 
nails. However, they ate regardless of omens, and drank regardless of 
intoxication. In the mean time, a descending step is heard, the door 
opens, and Arethusa is in the centre of the room. 

My tale is drawing towards its conclusion—my spirits flag, my hand 
indites heavily. Would that I were not confined to facts! If a sacrifice 
is to be made to the exasperated deities, why is the spotless lamb, or the 
innocent and sportive calf, always selected? "Tis true, ye crown your 
victims with flowers, but they are victims still, and their blood flows and 
the dames crackle, though their dying groans are drowned in the choral 
symphony of many instruments, and triumphant shouts of peans. Are 
there not wolves and tigers enow, who, if blood must be, might bleed ? 
And thus is it with the world—from the callous and cruel heart the shatt 
of affliction rebounds as from a rock ; but in the pure and gentle bosom, 
it is buried deeply, even to its feathered wing. And so it was with 
Arethusa. 

As she entered the room, the first sound that greeted her ears was from 
Mr. Hockley, glass in hand, thundering out his constant song— 


* Let it be early, late, or soon, 
Oh! I?ll enjoy my rose in June.” 


“‘Gentlemen,” said the surprised Arethusa; and, as she advanced on 
the side sinister, the word fell more distinctly on that ear than on 
the other, she had for answer, “ Verily, she is comely among maidens! 
her nose is like a lofty tower upon the plain!” and as that side was as 
piously, as the other was riotously drunk, it burst forth in the following 
stave-—— 


“ Do thou unlock my lips, with scorn, abuse, and shame, | 
So shall my mouth thy wondrous praise to all the world proclaim,” 


“Sir Cornelius Blandamour,” said the agitated lady, “I pr'ythee ex- 
lain.” 
aa Ladye incomp—rable! Mr. Hockley comport yourself,” said the 
stammering lover. “ D’ye think ye’re at a whisky party at the fair of 
Balingar, with ye’re head half broken? Comport yourself betore the 
ladye—this is no host—host—hell-rie, ye jewel—ye hilding miscreant! 
But this is Lady Arethusa—humph !—and I’m Sir Cornelius Blanda- 
mour! Silence, y’re left-hand man, Mr. Hockley, for he’s leasing his out- 
landish gibberish.” , 

“ Had we not better,” said Arethusa, blandly, “ defer our meeting to a 
more fitting opportunity ?” ; 

“Pack the varlets out now at once, marm,” said Martha; and she 
counted her fingers, and found that, with the thumbs, they = just 
ten good arguments to persuade the guests to depart. Indifferent as 
Martha might be to “ welcome the coming,” she was admirably adapted 
“to speed the parting guest.” No one better understood the one half of 
the rites of hospitality. 
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“ Avaunt, thou weird one!” said the left side of Mr. Hockley to 
Martha. 

“Come, girl, and give us a buss,” sniggered out the right side of the 
same individual. 

“Ladye, put forth thy handmaiden,” said Sir Cornelius Blandamour, 
pompously. 

“Touch me with your little finger, you one-eyed, fishy-faced scare- 
crow !” shrieked Martha, “and you shall walk at the end of a dog and 
a string for the rest of your days—for I'll blind ye!” 

“The woman raileth,” and “ Give us a buss, ye blowen,” said the 
double Mr. Hockley. 

Arethusa was so bewildered that she stood speechless in the middle of 
the room. Sir Cornelius and the twofold Mr. Hockley filled their glasses, 
and drank to each other. The sinister side of the latter gentleman was 
still shaded and bandaged. Martha made a step toward the table. 

* Aroint the witch !” said the half of the cobbler, quoting Shakspeare. 


“TI had gin, and she had none, 
And that's the way the row began,” 


said the other half of Mr. Hockley, quoting “ Moll in the ward.” 

* Dismiss your attendant,” said Cornelius. 

“Go, good Martha,” said the alarmed lady, kindly. 

“1 mustn’t, marm—I sha’n’t, ye brute!” was Martha’s reply; in 
which may be found an admirable mixture of courtesy, kindness, and 
firmness—in fact, a spice of every virtue except of that one just then 
most wanted, submission ; and so Martha stayed— 


“ Fierce for the strife, and eager for the fray.” 


Things were now driving fast to a crisis. Sir Cornelius Blandamour 
again filled his glass, hiccupped three times, and made a speech. 

“‘ Sovereign ladye of my desires! my trusty compeer here is somewhat 
overhout with drink, yet noyance meaneth none. Has a drop of the 
cratur in his eye, miss—the darlint of a feller! He is Hockley hight, 
so nampt from causes straunge ; yet for his selcouth guise, shend thou 
him not—for the proof of the—the pudding, ma’am, is in the eating 
thereof, and not in its outward look. But this is neither here nor there, 
as Paddy said, when he gave Tony a whack between the eyes. For I’m 
a knight of auncient descent, and my name’s Sir Cornelius Blandamour, 
of Anglo-Norman lineage, as my parchments at home can evolve, resolve, 
devolve, and there’s Latin for it, any how; barring that Father M‘Farlane 
says that I have put my verb in the wrong conjunction—but to make five 
words of a long speech, ‘ Ally Croker, will you marry me?’ ” 

**¢ Ally Croker, will you marry me?’” said hilariously.—* ‘ Ally Cro- 
oe — you marry me?’” said dolorously, the sides of the incompre- 
1ensible. 


“Marry you!” said Sir Cornelius, turning round fiercely upon his 
companion. 

“Why not?” said one voice rapidly after the other; and there was 
something so unnatural in the tones of both the’ joy and the sorrow of the 
double answer, that rung fearfully upon the ears of Arethusa. 

“ Arethusa,” said Sir Blandamour, “I know that I am your heart's 
own gree—therefore gryde mine no more—(singing ) 


‘* Fie, fie, on the wooing, 
That’s so long a-doing.”’ 
Make dark Sir Blandamour a happy man. Marry me to-day.” 


Arethusa shook her head mournfully, and waved her hand towards the 
door. 
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“ Then let it be to-morrow, my darlint.” 

The wave of the hand became more peremptory. 

“ Then let it be this day next week ; for, blood and tunder! not no longer 
will Teague—Sir Blandamour mane I—be raiting.” The one-eyed ad- 
vanced, dropped theatrical on one knee, and made an attempt to seize the 
hand of the lady, who drew back scornfully, and assumed an air of really 
princely dignity. 

Maid Martha looked wistfully at her ten commandments, whilst the 
man of the two natures was comforting both by successive glasses of 
wine. 

As Arethusa had drawn back rather suddenly from the expecting grasp 
of the kneeling suitor, he had lost his balance, and was now on his hands 
and knees, and seemed not unlike a degraded beast of the field kneeling 
before some divinity, when Arethusa, looking upon him with scorn ineffa- 
ble, assumed courage and spoke. ‘ Man! if the thing so grovelling and so 
self-degraded that is now in a posture that seems natural to it, at my feet, 
can be so named, look up and hear me. You ask me to marry you—marry 
you! I hope, as a fellow creature, I shall never forget that one God made 
us both; andif I sin by throwing my scorn, my contempt, my abhorrence 
upon your degraded self, that sin must lie at my door, and may God 
pardon me for it, for my provocation has been very great. Sir Blanda- 
mour, the mist has departed from my understanding—the scales have 
dropped from my eyes. I see you—I know you—I detest you—I loathe 
you. Rise at once, and hence to your stye. Marry that!” and she 
looked down and shuddered, and then looked up piously, clasping her 
hands, and exclaimed, “ God have pity on me, that ever I should have 
been so infatuated !” 

We have it from the authority of Shakspeare, who is nature, that 
devil-anger can expel devil-intoxication ; so it proved with Cornelius. 
He started up in a fit of sobered demoniac passion of hate and revenge. 
‘* Woman, two words,” he thundered out—*‘ marriage or vengeance !” 

“ Man, I defy you !” 

Martha made a hostile demonstration in advance, and a chuckle and a 
groan came right and left from the Irishman’s corps de reserve. 

“I receive your defiance as it was given, and now take ye mine in 
return. Think you that the books that you have read and studied are all 
false—have I not told you, and you believed it, that I am one of noble 
lineage, labouring under the oppression of powers natural and super- 
natural—that I am under the bar of some enchantment, and that it is 
written in the book that mine you shall be, and on yourself it depends, 
whether in love or in hate. You have made the election of the latter— 
abide by it, but mine you must be. You yesterday jeered at my misfor- 
tune ; my eye, forsooth, pleased you not; you could not have a one-eyed 
lord, but your lord that despised one-eyed man will be; and this—this 
wizard, that rules your fate and mine, will tell you that escape is impos- 
sible. Come forward; and, madam, look on this. My eye ve age you 
yesterday—gaze, gaze, and take your fill of eyes.” He plucked forward 
the unfortunate being, wrested from the head the shade and muffle, and 
exposed to the affrighted Arethusa the livid and corpse-like cheek, and 
the awful, monstrous, unnatural orb, now made doubly demoniac by 
the stupor of intoxication. 

“Gracious powers, the eye of this morning’s vision!” exclaimed the 
agonized lady, and staggered to her chair. Even the intrepid Martha, 
when she looked upon the monster, found her courage oozing out of 
those very fingers’ ends, of which she was so proud, and in which she had 
so much reliance. The ten commandments had become a dead letter. 

For three or four minutes the parties remained in the same situation, 
without speech or motion. It was a scene singularly awful, and no less 
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awful because it was something grotesque. Maid Martha stood staring 
upon what she fully believed to be a ghost—her mistress was before her in 
speechless distress, yet she dared not advance to her relief, and the door 
was behind, and yet she dared not retreat for her own. The inebriated 
abomination stood in the middle of the room, with his eye of horror 
gloating on the fair and shivering Arethusa, with an expression even 
more revolting than that of intoxication. How lustrously at that mo- 
ment shone that ghastly eye! Cornelius stood with his arms folded, 
looking down upon the seated lady in all the low and malignant triumph 
of Visillictivenses. yet himself fearfully averting his eye from the detesta- 
tion he had conjured up. But of all those present, the best and most 
beauteous suffered the most intensely. Long predisposed to nervous ex- 
citement, of which her gentle monomania is sufficient evidence, the visions 
and miseries of the previous night and morning had too fatally prepared 
her to fall an easy victim to the diabolical machinations of Cornelius, 
that she now felt perfectly subdued. In the confusion of her ideas she 
believed that, by assenting to the proposition of her suitor, some change 
would take place, some enchantment would be dispelled. However, the 
present agony was too much to bear ; she could not refrain from gazing 
on the spectre before her. To be relieved from it now seemed to be al- 
most as much happiness as she dared hope for; and completely over- 
come, she faltered out, putting forth her hand to Cornelius, “ Take that 
away, and Pi 

“1 may take this,” said the triumphant and overjoyed swindler. 
** Muffle up your ugliness and be off, Mr. Hockley.” 

** Verily a goodly maiden! ‘ Let it be early, late, or soon,’”’ was the 
reply of the double. 

** If he’s to be master, marm, I'll give warning.” 

** Walk out of the house, ye ay 

““Q Mr. Cornelius, spare my Martha!” said now the completely con- 
quered Arethusa, “ and remove that phantom from my sight.” 

Cornelius now approached the right side of Mr. Hockley, and begged 
him to cover up aa go home, promising him a handsome reward in the 
course of a few hours, and with some difficulty the amphibious being was 
induced to comply ; and whilst he was preparing for his exit, Sir Corne- 
lius Blandamour was now giving way, at the feet of the lady, to all the 
hilarity of his transports. He had just got as far as the blissful anticipa- 
tions of a large family of little Cornelii Blandamours, when there was 
heard a tramp on the stairs, and immediately the room was filled with the 
parish beadle, two police officers, and two women, each having her tail 
on—that is, a train of half a dozen squalid and ragged children. 

“Seize him,” said one of the female intruders ; ** that’s my husband, 
and here are his poor little dear desarted childer. Ochone! ochone! the 
villain that he is!” 

“QO you scoundrel, to desert your own loving wife and your helpless 
family!” said the other. 

** Come, pack up your traps, and toddle, my tulip,” said one of the 
officers ; “ we've a warrant against you for bigamy.” 

Maid Martha, feeling herself now no longer restrained, flew at the 
caitiff, and again inscribed the ten commandments legibly on his face, on 
which the seventh and eighth were indelibly engraved. But wives have 
an indefeasible and inalienable prerogative, than part with which they 
would give up every thing—it is that of being the sole chastisers of their 
husbands ; and, manfully I had almost said, but womanly is the stronger 
term—womanly did they assert their right, by flying upon Martha, and 
avenging their husband. The muffles of the man of two natures now fell 
from his side sinister—he came forward to part the belligerents ; the 
children set up an universal and astounding shriek, and there was now 4 
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supernatural horror added to the wild affright of the scene. The officers 
swore and the beadle blustered, and the whole was a melée of all that was 
confounding. Poor Arethusa had not the mercy dispensed to her of 
fainting, but looked on, seeing every thing and com wrehending nothing, 
but feeling only an unutterable, an icy sensation of a Saad beyond that of 
nature. She momentarily expected to see the beings around her change 
into scaly dragons vomiting flames, and the room into some charnel vault. 
She was fully persuaded that the days of enchantment had returned, and 
she fancied she found her whole frame palpably changing into a statue of 
white marble. 

But there was yet another feature of confusion to be added to the dis- 
order reigning in the once quiet little drawing-room of Miss Snubbs. 
Another officer entered, with two keepers from a lunatic asylum; and it 
was evident from the dust upon their clothes, that they had travelled up 
from the country. They no sooner saw Mr. Hockley, the cobbler, adias 
the Spectre-man, than they flung a green baize bag over his head, and, 
without deigning to give any explanation, quitted the room with their 
prisoner ; but as we are not proud, nor in office, we will supply the 
omission. The wretch whom they conveyed away was a paralytic mon- 
ster, subject to regular returns of idiotcy, who had spent most of his 
life in the parochial lunatic asylum in Warwickshire ; and where, during 
his lucid intervals, he had been taught the trade of a cobbler. He was 
looked upon as being such a horrible /usus nature, that none but those 
of the medical profession were admitted to see him; and he had some. 
thing in his nature so diabolical, that when, on a previous occasion, he 
had made his escape, he had found time and opportunity to commit an 
offence so heinous, that he was tried for his life, and he was now, or 
ought to have been, in confinement as a criminal madman. 

The removal of this monster was the first step towards the restoration 
of something like order. After some rough apologies from the beadle, 
and many scornful looks from the wives, and looks most rueful from the 
husband, the whole party, with the numerous cortege of children, de- 
parted, and left Arethusa’s house to its accustomed quietude. 


Martha conveyed her mistress to bed, excessively ill with that worst of 


all fevers, a nervous one. A young, handsome, and amiable physician 
was called in, who, in due time, made a perfect cure; the indubitable 
proofs of which were, that Arethusa burnt the Amadis de Gaul, no 
longer blushed at, or disliked to be called Miss Snubbs, until the physi- 
cian who had recovered, married her, and then every body knows that it 
would not have been proper. 

I have recorded this authentic history, to clear up the doubtful deriva- 
tion of Hockley in the Hole, and also the original of all the imitations 
of the Evil Eye, that have figured in prose and verse, tragedy, comedy, or 
melo-drame. That I have done so satisfactorily is indisputable ; and as 
the Metropolitan Magazine will go down to the remotest posterity in im- 
perishable glory, by inscribing this record on its pages, I have done more 
tor the preservation of the sacred truth, than if I had erected a monu- 
ment of marble, or built a pyramid of granite the most indestructible. 
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CHIT CHAT. 


Bextra! horrida Bella! The life of an author is a “ warfare upon 
sarth.” So says Pope, and he never said a truer thing in his life. 
By the bye, we are not quite sure that it was Pope who said it, but 
at all events somebody said it. Ever since the art of printing has 
been invented, authors have been armed cap-a-pie like the knights of 
olden times, mounted upon their strong hobbies, and tilting with each 
other whenever they have met or jostled, not in courtesy, but a 
l'outrance. Some doughty champions of more than usual power and 
address have at times thrown down the gauntlet and defied the lists, 
as did Pope, when he put on the armour of the Dunciad ; and Byron, 
when he overthrew the whole cortége of Scotch reviewers. But of 
late authors have become so numerous, that we seldom have to record 
a single encounter in the lists. It is now a general mélée, in which 
they attack right and left, content if their blows fall upon somebody. 
We have, however, just now about as decided a pitch battle at stake as 
ever was to be witnessed, a single encounter which ends in the whole 
force of both parties being engaged, and the parties pretty fairly 
matched in numbers. 

One of the potentates of the press, who has a large force under 
his command, among others, has secured the services of a doughty 
knight, well known by the motto on his shield, “ United Service 
Journal.” This knight has long had undisputed possession of his pro- 
vince; but, as it appears, that in all instances he has not done his 
knightly duty, particularly in correcting abuses, another champion has 
come forward, riding over the same ground, and assuming to himself 
the same powers; the motto on his shield being, “ United Service 
Gazette.” Now, why the aforesaid knight of the “ United Service 
Journal” has not thought proper to encounter this new knight, we 
know not, but we presume that he obeys the orders of his potentate. 
Certain it is, that instead of so doing, this said potentate has tricked 
out a false knight in the same colours, and in every point a prototype 
of the knight of the “ United Service Gazette,” with a motto on his 
shield almost similar, “ Naval and Military Gazette ;” and this false 
knight has been decked out to deceive the people, supporting and sup- 
ported by the knight of the “ United Service Journal,” under whose 
orders he is placed. Now, as two against one is not considered fair, 
another knight has been armed to encounter the knight of the 
“ United Service Journal,” bearing on his shield the motto, “ United 
Service Magazine,” so that we have as follows :— 

* United Service Journal” opposed by “ United Service Magazine.” 
* Naval and Military Gazette” opposed by “ United Service Gazette.” 

To speak more intelligibly: “ The United Service Journal” is a 
well-conducted and interesting publication in some points, but it has 
one great fault; it is ultra-Tory, and upholds all existing systems as 
correct. It is therefore not useful, for it is the especial and bounden 
duty of a work of this description to point out abuses that they may be 
corrected. This has long been a complaint against this journal, and in 
consequence many of the best informed officers in the army and navy 
have established another periodical, called the “ United Service Ga- 
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zette,” which has certainly commenced with vigour. Mr. Colburn, 
the proprietor of the “ United Service Journal,” immediately set up 
the “ Naval and Military Gazette,” in opposition to this new publica- 
tion, printing it of the same size and type, and delivering it on the 
same days. ‘This opposition on the part of Mr. Colburn has roused 
the indignation of the supporters of the “ United Service Gazette,” 
and now they have advertised another monthly publication, the 
“United Service Magazine,” in opposition to the “ United Service 
Journal.” It will be a hard contest, as Mr. Colburn will bring up his 
whole force of mercenaries to his assistance, besides subsidizing 
other powers, according to his usual custom. Report says, that 
during the time that the “ United Service Journal” was in the field 
without a rival, it was in the power of Mr. Colburn to obtain the con- 
tributions of naval and military officers upon his own terms, as there 
was no other market for their literary contributions, and that he 
ground them down so low that they mutinied, and his best contri- 
butors are now his opponents, and thus it is that Mr. Colburn has, by 
his parsimony, raised up a powerful rivalry which he may bitterly 
repent. 

Important intelligence from Naples, Jan. 25th, 1833.—All the good 
people here are in great consternation. <A court ball, which was to 
have been given by the king, has been put off sine die. His majesty 
set off the other night for his hunting seat, seven miles distant, the 
carriage was upset, and his majesty fell upon his head. His majesty’s 
two brothers also fell upon their eads during the same weeks. 

Now, we consider this to be a very ominous circumstance. Lucky 
indeed, must be the continental king in these perturbed times who can 
contrive to fall upon his feet. 

News from India.—Sir ;—How the following letter came into my pos- 
session, I don't feel myself called upon to tell; but it was not surrepti- 
tiously obtained. But this is a sceptical age; should its authenticity 
be doubted, refer the incredulous to, 


Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
SyLvANus SwaNQuiLL. 


Miss Julia Higginbotham to Miss Jane Wright. 
«* Bangwang, near Calcutta, June —, 18—. 
“ Dearest JANE ;—As I know you will be glad to hear a litle of our 


colonial afairs, 1 now take up my pen and Indian ink to inform you of 


voyages and travels. I thought we never should have got here, tho they 
say Our pasage was shorter than has been along time. But to condesend 
to particklers. Both me and Lucy, and Ma, and Pa, were very much 
afected by the pitch in the vesel, which put us all in sicks and sevens at 
first, but dident last. 

“Sea being quite new to me, I found oceans of amusement for a week 
orso. To see the sailers runing their rigs upon the riging, and giding 
the ship about like a male coach or a ombnibus was realy delightfull. 
But it soon wore of, and I dident fancy the quarter deck half so much as 
I did—one reason is, the sea brezes puts ones hair out of curl directly. 
The leftenant made himself very agreable both to Lucy andI; but as 
for the captain, he is a regular post. Nothink partickler ocured till we 
come in sight of Madeira, when the leftenant politely ofered me a glass, 
which I politely accepted. It was realy intoxicateing. I was very much 
suiprlied ot crosing the line, which as Pa says is a Lucy a none Lucinda, 


for there is no such thing as a line to be seen. The sailers are very rude 
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on this occasion to all classes, and I must say I think a dine ought to be 
drawn. Of the Cape I can say but litle: to my taste it is very inferior to 
Madeira. The Cape pigeons flew about in great numbers ; some of them 
were pied, and ee beautyfull. In pasing the Ile of Boarbone we see a 
volcanick mountain, but it was a poor old crater. It thretened an irrup- 
tion, and we hove too, as the mariners express it, to see the fenomena, 
but it ended in smoke. 

** However, to get to India—which we did at last. The natives are 
almost quite naked, but being use to it, and perfectly black, you never see 
them blush. I was very much surprized at first, andindeed couldent beleave 
my own eyes, but I asure you its the naked truth. Calcutta is a capital 
town, and the river which runs by very beautyfull, tho the people Sesindlieen 
all call it the Ugly River. We have got a villa, or bungalow as they call it 
here, a few mile up the river, which is delightfull—quite a picture. The 
river itself forms a handsome foreground, with small crafty boats con. 
tinealy pasing up and down all of a row. On each side people, trees, and 
mangoes are observed casting their umbragious shades, while in the dis. 
tant is seen a beautyfull pagoda, or parish church, full of great beastly 
gods and godesses. In short, I cannot describe the beauties of the spot, 
and me walking about in the mist, under a great parasoll, caried by a 
black bearer, or reclining in a recumbant atitude beneath some elegant 
palm tree, with a little boy faning me as hard as ever he can tan. If you 
would have a corect idea, you must look at your Chany tea things—par- 
tickler | remember a view at the botom of the slop bason, puts you just 
in mind, In short, it is quite a paradise—serpents and all. Behind the 
house is a large Paddyfield, but you must not suppose from this that it 
is full of Irishmen—or even of potatoes—it is the Indian name for rice. 
Apropo, when I first went into an Indian corn field, I was all in a maize, 
aud the people I was with was surprized at my ignorence, and went on 
latling from ear to ear. Many of our expectations indeed proved quite 
the contrary. For instants, instead of the sugar growing in pounds and 
half-pounds, as I use to think, it is shut up in a cane—just like a sord- 
stick. In regard to parots, they seem to be quite of a diferent breed here 
to what they are in England, for I have stood in the jungles an hour 
together, calling ‘Prety Poll—prety Poll,’ and not one of them could I 
get to answar me. The cows of the country are all hump-backd: each 
one, as it were, carying a round of beef on its shoulders. But the cheat 
food here is curry, which I dident like at first, and said it was only fit 
for a horse: but I am got use to it at last, and horse or no horse, I'm 
allways glad to see the curry come. 

** Lucy and me are become great botanisses, and have discovered a new 
flower, which we call Higginbothamia Grandyflora. The coral is red, 
contains a brace of pistols, and stamen to match: all which may be seen 
quite distinct with a good micriscope. We discovered it in one of the 
lagoons, where allso we found some very nice spessimens of Moses among 
the bullrushes. We are likewise very fond of natural histories, and have 
the best opertunities of making a good colection, as various kind of 
scorpians, snakes, great ants, cock-roaches, (and hens too I believe,) come 
into our bed-rooms most nights ; and no longer since than yesterday I 
was going to bed with a cobra de capillow. I must tell you that we 
can't walk abroad in the middle of the day, as you do at home—it is so 
uncomon hot—but are oblige to have cooleys, and even then its far from 
being so cool as one could wish. 

*« The natives are a queer set, worshiping idle gods and demigods— 
pues and half paygods—in the most curious atitudes. They are shock- 
ing bad hands at sculpture, tho’ Ive hear say they think a good deal ot 
their casts. . ; 

* Yesterday Pa come in, saying that a man had killed a real boa in one 
of our jungles, and I sent out to by the skin at any price. Juge of my 
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disapointment this morning when it was brought home. It will no more 
do for a tippet than nothink at all, there not being a morsle of fur upon 
it; and I can’t think how the man could be such a fool, (that I should 
say such a thing!) to kill the poor quadrupede while it was moalting. 
For my own part, I have never yet met with a snake in the grass, but am 
told that in some parts of the country there are serpentine walks, full of 
great rattling snakes. 

“ You know how fond Pa is of whist, and how me and Ma and Lucy 
hates it. Do you know he has undertook to instruct three of our Indos- 
tanee neighbours in self defence ? They use to play dummy at first, but 
was very noisy over it: however, they are rapidly improved, and every 
think now goes as smooth as Hoyle himself; so that you would be quite 
delighted to see them set down to their Indian rubber. 

“ T needent say how hapy we should be to see you, to spend a week or 
two with us at Bangwang or Calcutta; but I supose its a high compli- 
ment to ask you such a long wet journey. Excuse my hand, it is real 
shoking. ‘There never was such ups and downs in this world. But dear 
Jane, beleave in the sincere afection of, and pray write soon to, for you 
will never be forgoten by, 

* Your dear friend, 
JULIA. 

«P.S. (Private. )—About you know what! We have lots of beaus 
here, almost all sorts. Some of the cadets are very nice young men, but 
very poor! The planters are as rich, tho you often hear them talk of a 
lack of rupees, and they sometimes speak of indigo as regular blue ruin. 
For my part, Mr. Right isn’t come yet, I don’t think, tho I beleave he is 
to Lucy, by name Mr. Sunderbund, and a very nice man into the bargain. 
1 think you would like him yourself. As for the leftenant, | have had but 
one leter from him ever since I’ve been here, full of flights of fancy, and 
flying fishes, and such like, but not a word about love—at least that one 
could take hold of—trom begining to end. 

« But I must come to a conclusion—or, as the leftenant says, I must 
drop my sheet anchor. Write by return of post captain, who brings this ; 
and if you have any prety paterns—of caps, &c.—please inclose. Lucy 
begs to be remembered, con amore, as the French say. She would have 
wrote herself, only she is gone a walking with Mr. Sunderbund. Also Pa 
and Ma the same. 

“ By-the-by, how are you going on with you know who? Mr. John 
Sm—th, I mean—Suitor Johnny, as I use to call him. For my part I 
never could endure—but praps you are man and wife now, 

‘“ So no more from your's as above, 
« Junie.” 


Currency Club—We are glad to perceive that an influential por- 
tion of the community have united themselves to oppose the baneful 
effects of Mr. Peel's bill. We consider that the distress occasioned 
by this measure was, ab origine, the occasion of the demand for 


reform which ruined the Tories. The cry for reform is the cry of 


distress, and the destruction of all credit brought on that distress 
from which it originated, and which distress has been so fearfully in- 
creased by the ridiculous system of free trade, and the shameful in- 
justice practised towards our invaluable colonies. If Mr. Peel has 
re idea of ever again legislating for this country, he must first 
acknowledge his error relative to this question, or he will find but few 
supporters. The currency club will, we prophesy, become a most 
formidable opponent to his ambition. We are convinced that he meant 
to serve his country when he brought it forward, and we trust that he 
is too generous in his nature not to acknowledge, now that he is aware 
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of its disastrous consequences, that with the best intentions, he was 
guilty of a political error. 

The Opera.—This fashionable refuge, it is well known, seldom ex- 
cites much interest until the London season, which, we apprehend, 
begins at.Easter. The performances hitherto have not been very sa- 
tisfactory, nor the audiences remarkably brilliant. The paper cur- 
rency system has been too predominant, and we should advise some of 
the holders of this stock to.pay a little more attention to their ex- 
ternal man. The German opera has not produced any great effect. 
Der Freyschutz certainly is a splendid work, but then we grow tired 
even of splendour, and long for the change of a tranquil and simple 
field. The singer Pirscher is a very comfortable-looking lady, pos- 
sessing tolerable ability, but in no wise calculated to satisfy those who 
have seen Shrader Devrient. ‘Two new dancers have made their ap- 
pearance—the sisters Theresa and Fanny Esler. These danseuses 
possess certainly considerable merits, but really Theresa’s height 
befits her much better for a grenadier than an opera dancer. Great 
promises have been made, and wonders will come to light after 
Easter. We shall see and report accordingly. 

The Drama.—Still the “light fantastic toe” carries the day. 
Drury Lane has produced what the play-bills call a Ballet Opera, 
under the title of Zhe Maid of Cashmere, founded on Ze Dieu et la 
Mayddre. It is a very pretty thing—a sparkling little toy—which, if 
placed at the bottom instead of the head of the bill, would answer the 
purpose very well. The music, by Auber, is light, and of a popular 
character ; and Duvernay has certainly appeared to much greater ad- 
vantage than in the former ballet of Zhe Sleeping Beauty. The art 
of sleeping, indeed, bears a strange anomaly with the saltatory nature 
of a ballet. But let that pass—logic is as much out of place in a 
dancing community, as a jollification at a Quaker’s meeting. Both the 
national theatres have displayed an extraordinary activity of late. In- 
dependent of Zhe Maid of Cashmere, Old Drury has brought forward 
a one-act farce— The Chimney-piece—a slight amusing trifle from the 
French. Covent Garden is all on the gui vive—in the same week we 
have had a five-act play and a two-act farce; the former entitled Jte- 
putation, the second The Kentuckian. We found a good deal to 
praise in Reputation: the skilful savoire faire of Mr. Planche was 
clearly perceptible in the construction of the piece. It was very fa- 
vourably received, but it failed to attract: this we attribute to the 
nature of the subject, which we considered hardly of importance 
enough for a five-act play. The Kentuckian was only meant as a 
vehicle to display the peculiar talent and humour of Mr. Hacket, an 
American actor of celebrity in his own country. There is certainly a 
good deal of whim and novelty in this gentleman’s performance, and 
his wonderful gasconades told very well with the audience. The piece 
itself, however, did not afford him much help. The plot was of the 
ordinary common-place manufacture: there was an opportunity lost 
for satire in the portrait intended for Mrs. Trollope, the castigation 
which this lady deserves is therefore thus far not yet inflicted. After 
a repose of more than reasonable duration, we are glad to see Mr. 
Poole again in the field; this writer bestows great pains on his pieces, 
and his dialogue is consequently good. A farce from his pen has also 
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been produced at Covent Garden, under the title of A Nabob for an Hour 
Mr. Poole’s new farce has obtained complete and merited success o 
we had anticipated; the dialogue is elaborate, and full of point and 
the plot very skilfully arranged. The Nabob, we trust, will bein z 
money to the Covent Garden treasury. Independent of this, we find 
a new opera announced— The Coiners—which we suppose is a trans- 
lation of Auber’s Le Serment. Indeed, the whole theatrical world is 
in a bustle. Morris and Arnold have sounded the note of prepara- 
tion, and those gentlemen will begin the campaign in Easter week. 
Novelties in abundance are in store in every manager's sanctum. 
Speaking of these, there has been much debate concerning a play, 
entitled Zhe Bastille, formed on the subject of the Iron Mask. Mr. 
Frank Mills is the reputed author of the play, of which we have heard 
the most favourable accounts, and this too from persons whose opinion 
on such matters carries weight. We look, therefore, with impatience 
to the production of Zhe Bastille. Mr. E. L. Bulwer has at length 
brought the bill concerning dramatic copyrights before parliament, as 
well as another concerning the inexpediency of licensing theatres. 
We heartily rejoice at this. Something ought to be done, and really 
we conceive that persons who dedicate themselves to the arduous 
career of the drama, are as much deserving the attention of legisla- 
tors as any others whose industry and interests are protected by the 
laws of the land. 


Really these are hard times for literary people. We have such an 
excess of production in the market, that, like all other manufacturers, 
we work without profit. Novels fetch nothing, essays are mere 
drugs, political papers are waste papers, and as for tales, every dog 
in the street carries one to more profit than we do ours to the book- 
seller. We have been reflecting how to turn to account our various 
qualifications, and it appears to us that the puff-masters are the best 
pay-masters. We have, therefore, attempted one or two as speci- 
mens, and inform those gentry that we are ready to supply them with 
any quantity, according to sample, with the prices annexed. 


There’s nought by which the fairest fair, 
Her fairness off can set, 

When she would fairly win all hearts, 
Than ornaments of jet ; 

But how this jet, to jet could get, 
Is little known as yet. 


A ship, with Warren's blacking fill'd, 
The trackless sea did track, 

To take out to the black-a-moors— 
To make their fair more black— 

The shining fluid, that I hope 
My boots may never lack. 


But Nubian princes vainly thought 
Their harems soon would shine— 
The harem-scarem sailors sank, 
Just as they cross’d the line: 
The ship, ere they ould cross themselves, 
Sank, and they “ made no sign.” 
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The ship went down—the bottles burst, 
Which all the sea-nymphs set 

Screaming like cats ; for it grew dark, 
As dark as it could get— 

They thought ‘twas rain, so scamper’d off 
Before they all got wet. 


But still the wondrous fluid ran 
The coral groves among ; 

And blacken’d all the branches there, 
Where'er perchance it hung ; 

And pieces breaking off in time, 
On shore, as jet, are flung. 


Now, for puffs in this very brilliant style we shall only charge 
one guinea to Mr. Warren, or to other gentlemen who contribute to 
the lustre of the metropolis. Again— 


’*Tis madly rash to strive with gods to vie, 

But threefold madness, Venus to defy— 

Venus, who conquer’d, e’en when Pallas strove, 
And oft compell’d the cloud-compelling Jove. 

"Tis mine to sing, how Tiresias, chang'd 

From youth to maid, the groves Arcadian rang’d ; 
And growing vain of gifts so strangely won, 

Her charms disparag’d, and outrag'd her son. 

And madly ask’d—( presumptuous thing of dust !) 
Another Paris, a decree more just ; 

Deeming when Juno and Minerva fail'd, 

If rightly judg'd, her beauty had prevail'd. 

In wrath the goddess came—that chin so fair, 
Now bristles up, replete with matted hair ; 

And those soft breasts, the vain one lov’d to show, 
As still she slept, all rough and shaggy grow— 
She wakes a man—not e’en the Hyrcanian boar 
More bristled glares—a lovely nymph no more. 
Venus! declare by what Olympian art, 

Thou didst such roughness to the smooth impart ?— 
On the vain wretch thou spent’st no Circean toil— 
Thou merely rubb’dst her with Macassar Oil. 





This, it will be observed, is classical, which adds considerably to 
its value. We trust that Mr. Rowland, or his agents throughout the 
kingdom, will not think If lls. 6d. too much for the above spe- 
cimen. 


What gave th’ Egyptian queen those charms, that hurl’d 
To ruin him who once own’d half the world? 

What made Lucretia fall to Tarquin’s lust ? 

Virginia’s virgin blood to stain the dust >— 

Made bland Aspasia please, and Venus prove 

More potent in her Coestus band of love ? 

What made th’ eternal bloom that Hebe bore? 

W hat did all this ?’—Long, very /ong before 

It was invented Rowland’s Kalydor. 





We are off-hand people, and like to close a bargain. Mr. Rowland 
may have this for 10s. 6d. Goddesses and heroines must indeed be at 
a discount, if it is not worth that small sum. 
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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


Memoir of Captain Heywood. By Evwarp Tacarr. Effingham 
Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


This interesting piece of biography is introduced to the reader by an 
appropriate and well-written preface. It was the destiny of Peter Hey- 
wood, that, in his boyhood he should find himself suddenly involved in all 
the obloquy, though not in the guilt, of the mutineers who rose upon, and 
took possession of the ship commanded by Captain Bligh. The grounds 
of disaffection have been variously explained, some asserting that they 
proceeded from the tyranny of that officer, others from the desire of the 
seamen to return to the licentious enjoyments of Otaheite, so congenial 
to their dispositions. It may be fairly supposed, that each of these two 
feelings acted upon the crew of the Bounty; for Captain Bligh had 
the character of a tyrant, and there is no service in which a man’s real 
character is sooner found out, or more justly awarded. 

Peter Heywood, who was then a midshipman, took the earliest oppor- 


tunity of separating himself from the mutineers ; and on the arrival of 


the Pandora at Otaheite, immediately and voluntarily threw himself upon 
the protection of Captain Edwards. He found, we were about to say, 
dishonour and disgrace ; but those terms are only applicable to the cap- 
tain of the Pandora. The sufferings which poor Hay weed underwent, 
when locked up and fettered in what was most significantly termed Pan- 
dora’s box, almost exceed belief. Hope, however, if not in the box, was 
at least at the bottom of the buoyant heart of young Heywood, and he 
submitted with the resignation of a Christian, fortified with the indomi- 
table spirit of an English seaman. Heywood was one of those charac- 
ters who, creating their own glory, add lustre to the annals of their coun- 
try. He lived to have his character re-established, his energies duly 
estimated, and, after a youth of storms and exciting romance, he dedicated 
his vigour and his manhood to the service of his country ; and closed 
his days, crowned with honour and respect for his talents and assiduity. 
It must have been a proud day for Captain Heywood, when he auchored 
the frigate, which he subsequently commanded, in the very harbour of 
Otaheite, and appeared once more in such a pre-eminent station before 
those natives, semi-barbarous as they were, who had witnessed him but 
a few years before disowned as an officer, and manacled as a felon. But 
perhaps one of the most beautiful episodes in any work, is on the intro~ 
duction of his sister, Nessy Heywood. The devotion, the attachment oi 
this sweet girl, is honourable to the sex, and proves how nearly approach- 
ing to angelic is the gifted and well-regulated mind of a virtuous and 
affectionate woman. The spirit of love, of hope, and of religion, which 
pervades her correspondence during the long protraction of his confine- 
Jan. 1833.—voL. V1.—NO. XXI. 
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ment, and the wearying suspense of his procrastinated trial, makes us 
feel as if the very name of Nessy, given at the baptismal font, would en. 
sure to the young Christian a portion of her merit. But we cannot re- 
write a life already so well written. 

Peter Heywood had abilities of the highest order. We will quote a 
few verses written in the solitudes of Otaheite, at the early age of seven- 
teen ; and we would fearlessly place them by the side of any of the pre- 
cocious attempts of our best poets. 


‘« Onward he there proceeds with easy pace 
Along the water's edge, (within this sweet 
And bright inviting Paradise,) to trace 
The works of nature in a safe retreat, 


Till to a craggy precipice he came 

That sudden limits on his course imposed ; 
Beneath the impending summits of the same 
A verdant tugf he saw, and there reposed. 


While seated there, a sudden gloom o’erspread 
The atmosphere, the winds their breathing ceased : 
A voice which seem’d to issue from o’er head, 
With hollow tone, to him these words addressed : 


‘ Young man, thy secret murmuring forbear ! 
And wailings that disgrace thy nature, cease ; 
For know thou this—’tis not for thee to dare 
God’s Providence arraign, but bear in peace. 


"Tis not for man, despairing, to repine 

At those misfortunes which may him befall 
In this his present life---’tis God’s design 
Adversity should be the lot of all, 


Know, to each mortal upon earth ‘tis sent 

To wean him from these transient scenes of bliss, 
To fix his hopes on joys more permanent, 

And from his mind all grovelling thoughts dismiss. 


Your blessings he withdraws, that man may see 
His own weak insufficiency, and know 

That there’s a Power above, whose firm decree 
Rules over all this earthly globe below. 


Nor can there ever happen an event 

But Providence doth wisely it ordain, 

And ’tis, by his Omnisciency, meant 

Some greatly good and useful end to gain.’ ” 


If the early part of Heywood’s life was eminently romantic, the suc- 
ceeding was equally heroic. He vowed his life to his country, and, to 
the benefit of that country, it was spared for many years. There is one 
passage in his adventures so dramatic, and so touching, that we cannot 
omit giving it here, and to give it well, we shall give it in his own words. 
Speaking of two poor Taheiteans, who had been kidnapped from their 
country, and whom he had caused to be brought on board his ship, he 
say s— 

** Never, as long as I live, shall J forget the emotions of these poor creatures, 
when, on entering the door of my cabin, I welcomed them in their own way, by ex- 
claiming, ‘Ma now, wa, Eho, mia! Yowra t’ Eadtoda, te harré 4 mye !—-Wel- 
come, my friends! God save you in coming here!’ They could scarcely believe 
their ears when | accosted them in a language so dear to them, and which, except 
by each other, they had not heard pronounced since they were torn from their coun- 
oy They seemed at the moment electrified. A rush of past recollections at once 
filled their minds, and then, in a tone and with an expression peculiar to these peo- 
ple, and strikingly mournful, they sighed out together and in unison :—‘ Attaye, 
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hudy ay! Attaye hudy to tawa Vendoa, my tyé iy! It& rda fe hod ay !—Alas! 
alas! our good country, we shall never see it more!’ I took each by the hand and 
told them, that if I lived ve should be sent home to their country, and assured 


them, that in the mean time they should remain with me, and that I would be their 
countryman, their friend and protector, Poor fellows! they were quite overwhelmed 
—their tears flowed apace—and they wept the thankfulness they could not express. 
They looked wistfully at me and at each other. God knows what was passing in 
their minds, but in a short time they grew calm and felt comforted ; and they now 
feel contented and happy. It was a scene which I would not have lost for much 
more than | ought to say.” 


We have already exceeded the limits usually allowed to a critique in a 
monthly periodical ; and we shall bid farewell to the subject—and peace 
to the manes of Heywood and his sister Nessy, both of whom have 
quitted this transitory scene, not without leaving a moral in their roman- 
tic and eventful history. 





The Splendid Village, Corn Law Rhymes, and other Poems. B y 
EBENEZER Exuiott. OB. Steill, Paternoster Row. 


This book opens with the following dedication, not, we presume, by 
permission :—** To his most gracious Majesty, William the Fourth, the 
patriotic king, who, by granting to his faithful people a new charter of 
rights, has secured to unborn millions the means of national prosperity, 
and to himself their blessings upon his memory, this Poem, presenting, it 
is believed, a true picture of that splendour which is not happiness, nor 
the cause of it, is most humbly and thankfully dedicated by his Majesty's 
free, loyal, and devoted subject, the Author.” And immediately follows 
a bitter pretace, gn wed addressed to the “ Thanes of the Splendid 
Village,” in which unmeasured scorn, and arguments equally unmeasured, 
are indignantly blended. But, as in serious questions of political eco- 
nomy, truth cannot be benefited by philippics, however vigorous, we 
shall dismiss the preface without further observation, and proceed to the 
Poems themselves, which the author too modestly calls Rhymes. We 
have read them with that sentiment in which admiration and alarm are so 
equally mingled, that we know not which predominates. We yield to 
none in friendly feeling for the poor; their interests always have had, and 
always will have, our warmest advocacy ; but we know that we cannot 
relieve them by exasperation, nor heap up plenty in their cottages by 
heaping scorn upon those above them. Mr. Elliott is a good man— 
almost all enthusiasts are ; and as he is an enthusiast in the cause of suf. 
fering, his enthusiasm is as noble as his expression of it is dangerous. 
Let Mr. Elliott figure to himself an excited, a hungry mob, marching 
forward for some purpose not in itself wholly unwarrantable, and let 
him imagine that he hears some one recite or sing one of his impassioned 
odes, and we fear, nay, we feel assured, that there would be a tribute so 
dreadful paid to the powers of his genius, that Mr. Elliott himself, if he 
were there, would be the first to suppress, and, while he lived, would 
never cease to deplore. We know that we have read, we have perhaps 
thought as much upon the corn laws as Mr. Elliott, less powerfully if he 
wi'l, but surely more prudently. The repeal of the corn laws would not 
be a panacea for pauperism and distress ; but it is not our pn to 
argue a nice point of political economy, but to notice a very clever work, 
We will put one question to the author’s pride, and ask him, is not the 
triumph too easy when he makes his verses resound through the groans 
of starvation, and draws all his force from the tears of famishing mothers? 
We dare not quote any one of the Corn Law Rhymes ; but to show that, 
in a higher inal more dignified walk, Mr. Elliott feels like a poet, and 
expresses himself like a scholar, we present the reader with the follow- 
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ing energetic lines ; it is the denunciation of Timna, in his poem of Spi- 
rits and Men :— 


‘* Thou bane and terror of a land oppress‘d! 
King by thy sire’s successful treason, hear! 
Too soon, dost thou forget what causes laid 
Methuliel at a subject's feet, betray’d! 
That evil comes of evil, multiplied 
Still by its increase, till endurance fling 
His burden at the feet of tyrant pride, 
And vengeance, hallow’d by long suffering, 
Arraying havoc under all the sky, 
Woe’s dreadful cure is its enormity ! 
Pleas'd with thy people’s bane, thy law of force, 
Thou gazest smiling on a realm undone, 
And know’st not that thou gazest on a corse, 
W hose features swell and redden in the sun, 
While the worms’ motion, in their hungry strife, 
Make an abhorr’d caricature of life. 
See, where unseen their loathsome feast they share! 
See!—why wilt thou not see, that death is there? 
But last of Cain’s blind race, thou worse than blind, 
Hark! there are whispers in the boding wind ! 
Thy victims bid me speak their murderer's doom. 
Truth, told to thee, shall be to thee a lie, 
And falsehood, truth. Friendship and love shall bloom, 
Like venomous flow’rs, to thee: thy jaundic’d eye, 
Hating their innocence, shall gloat on weeds. 
For cherish’d foes shall rule thee, and thy deeds ; 
And thou on Danger’s lap thy rest shall take, 
Till, thunder-stunn’d thou dost awake and gaze 
On light’nings that the earth's deep centre shake ; 
Then rush, for very dread, into the blaze, 
Dead, with a single shriek! while all who hear 
That one wild yell, die also, kill’d by fear.” 


In parting, we hope, and we speak it good-humouredly, that Mr. 
Elliott has not the pride of Diogenes, who trod upon the pride of Plato, 
in the shape of his carpet, with greater pride, or, like the man of the tub, 
affects rags asa distinction. Yet we half suspect such to be the case, 
in his putting forward that most hideous mass of black stroke, that we 
suppose he calls a portrait of himself. A portrait, at all, is a vanity that 
a stern democrat should eschew ; but, if the thing at the head of the book 
be really a likeness of the author, and not made purposely grim—why, 
all we can say is, that we would rather confine our acquaintance to his 
very superior poetry. 





Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Character of the late John Mason 
Good. By Oxvinruus Grecory, LL.D. Fisher and Co. 


This biography of Dr. Good may be well termed a good piece of bio- 
graphy. Without any thing singularly remarkable in the domestic events 
of his life, Dr. Good appears to have had meted out to him the usual pro- 
portion of happy and sinister events. Extensively connected with all 
the literati of his day, he seems to have been highly and justly regarded 
by his contemporaries. He spent a long and valuable life in advancing 
the improvement of his own, and endeavouring at the instruction of the 
minds of others. His are works very various, multitudinous, and uni- 
formly useful ; but he dedicated the latter portion of his life to the writing 
of medical works only. In his translation of the ,“‘ Song of Songs,” after 
exhibiting much research and leaming, he gives us a comparative view 
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of four versions of the translation of the Bible, which we transcribe, as 
they may not be unacceptable to the general reader. 


Great Bible, 
1539. 

Then Herode when 
he had prively call- 
ed the wyse men, 
heenquyred of them 
diligently what time 
the starre appered ; 
and he bad them go 
to Bethleem, and 
said, Go youre way 
thyther, and search 
diligently for ye 
chylde. And when 
-e have founde him, 
ine me word 
againe, that I may 
come, and worshyp 
hym also. 


Geneva Bible, 
1560. 

7. Then Herode 
privily called the 
wise-men, and dili- 
gently inquired of 
them the time of the 
starre that appeared. 

8. And sent them 
to Bethlehem, say- 
ing, go, and searche 
diligently for the 
babe ; and when ye 
have founde him, 
bring me word 
againe, that I may 
come also and wor- 


ship him. 


Bishops’ Bible, 
1568. 

7. Then Herode, 
when he had privilye 
called the wyse men, 
inquired of them di- 
ligently what time 
the starre appeared, 

8. And he sent 
them to Bethlehem, 
and sayde, go and 
search diligently for 
the young childe, 
and when ye have 
founde hym, bryng 
me worde againe, 
that I may come, 
and worship hym 
also. 


King James's Bible, 
1611, 

7. Then Herode 
when he had privily 
called the wise men, 
enquired of them 
diligently what time 
the starre appeared, 

8. And he sent 
them to Bethlehem, 
and said, goe, and 
search diligently for 
the young child, and 
when ve have found 
him, bring me word 
again, that I may 
come, and worship 
him also. 


The whole of the Doctor's commentary upon the book of Job is very 
fine ; though we ourselves much doubt whether true religion has not been 
more retarded than advanced by the numerous commentators on the Holy 
Writ. The sarcastic Swift somewhere says, that every one who wrote 
the smallest commentary upon any law should suffer “death.” This was 
said of laws human; but what adequate punishment would he have ad- 
judged to those who took the like liberty with laws divine? A very con- 
siderable portion of these memoirs is devoted to the inquiry of what were 
really Dr. Good’s opinions upon religious subjects. We think that such 
speculations are better cadiiad and we shall therefore not notice the dis- 
cussion. ‘Though so much of Dr. Good's life was occupied with the 
more serious branches of literature, and the successful prosecution of his 
profession, yet he found time to trifle with the Muses, and to trifle agree- 
ably, as the following verses on a trifle will amply testify. 


‘* Written on the back of a Title-page of a Collection of Poems published by the 
Rev. Charles Stuart, under the title of ‘ Trifles in Verse.’ 


ANOTHER TRIFLE. 


If, thinking wit or worth to view, 
This book throughout you rifle ; 

You ’ll only find the title true, 
Which says ’tis all a trifle. 


But though a truth, this title-page 
’T were better, sure, to stifle, 
Than boast, at forty years of age, 

I ‘ve only lived to trifle.” 


To sum up his character in a few words, he appears to have been a 
man of more attainments than genius—of unwearied industry—of uni- 
versal philanthropy—an amiable companion, a firm friend, and, as his 
last moments proved, a sincere and devout Christian. No one can read 
the pages containing his biography without an improved mind, and a 
softened heart ; for his was the = Meter to instruct the one, and to make 
a lasting and beneficial impression upon the other. 
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The Magdalen, and other Tales. By JAMEs Sueripan Know ss, 
Edward Moxon. 


Mr. Knowles has, by his talent, become public property, and no doubt 
posterity will put in a claim, as well as the present age. Nothing that 
the successful rales may produce can be matter of indifference, either 
to himself or to the public. We have read the tales, the titles of which 
head this notice, with that attention that the = of the author, 
and, we say it gladly, that the tales themselves deserve. That they are 
far superior to the general mass of those, so profusely offered to the 
public eye under similar titles, no one can deny ; but, that they will in. 
crease the reputation of the author we hesitate to affirm. We say this, 
more in reference to the author's high fame, than to the intrinsic value of 
the composition. The beauties for which they are remarkable are a cap- 
tivating simplicity, and an engrossing earnest ess ; their blemishes are 
mannerism, and a want of sufficient art in concealing the expected catas- 
trophe. The tale of the “ Magdalen” is written powerfully—almost pain- 
fully so. We read it with breathless interest, yet we rose from it dis- 
satisfied—nay, almost angry. We think that such materials as Mr. 
Knowles has used should not be made the subject of a tale that ought to 
be, if it is not, moral. There is more merit in stopping in the downhili and 
rapid course of error, and painfully labouring up the precipice to regain 
once more the elevation of honour and innocence, than in never having 
been tempted to swerve from the proud and happy height. The heroine 
of his first tale has not been treated with poetical justice ; and if she had 
been so treated, a great moral injustice would have been committed. We 
wish the tale had never been written. “ Love and Authorship,” and 
“Old Adventures,” are both good, but one is a copy of the other. The 
plot of both turns upon the same sentiment, and the denouement in each is 
nearly similar. Who can read “ Therese,” and not be forcibly reminded 
of Marmontel—of Marmontel in his happiest vein? We think the inci- 
dents worked up in the “ Portrait” possible, and, read with the full 
licence of a very poetical imagination, may be found, to such as possess 
it, probable. It is certainly not a tale of every day life. If we have not 
spoken of these productions with unqualified eulogy, Mr. Knowles must 
look upon it as a proof, that when we do censure we censure with re- 
luctance ; when we praise, we praise with sincerity. ‘To conclude, this 
little volume will be read with eagerness for its interest, with regret at its 
brevity, and with admiration at its beauty ; and there will be but few of 
its fair readers who will not feel surprised that any one should be so 
temerarious as to “ hint a fault” in a production from which they derive 
so much pleasure. 


ee ee 


Paris; or, the Book of the Hundred and One. 3 vols. Whitaker, 
Treacher and-Co. 


This work is composed by the united efforts of a Hundred and One 
French writers, in aid of the principal bookseller of Paris, who had failed. 
As yet, only a part of these generous effusions have been given to the 
English public, in the volumes now under our notice; and, from these 
specimens of talent, wit, and feeling, we are certain that the impatience 
will be general, until the remainder of this free-will offering of Genius at the 
shrine of Misfortune shall have made its appearance. This compilation 
consists of short essays, and characteristic tales, of various, yet still of 
decided merit. We think that there are one or two failures; the invi- 
dious task of pointing them out shall not be ours ; if the reader discover 
them, no doubt that he will think as we do, that had they been in any 
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company less brilliant, they would not have appeared to such disadvan- 
tage. As a faithful representation of the manners, and nicer traits of 
character of the inhabitants of Paris—and with the French, Paris is 
France—this work is invaluable. As we read, the scenes pass before 
our eyes like a moving panorama, leaving all the impress of having 
seen an actual picture, and where every thing is delineated so accurately 

comected with the habits, manners, and happiness of so contiguous, and 
so important a nation, it cannot fail to give rise to some curious, and deep 
reflections. But it is our province not to moralize, but to remark Reo | 
straightened as we are by our limits, to remark briefly. The articles that 
struck us most, would perhaps be deemed the most trifling—but the 
French are always great in trifles. The enthusiastic, Sappho-like air of 
the modiste, as her imagination labours with the grand idea of the struc- 
ture of bows and bouquets, is admirable. It may be truly said, when she 
saw her inspirations realized, that she had completed a lyric ode in 
wire and willow. There is also a most amusing article upon the Cock- 
nies of Paris. It concerns us nearly, as our very title of “ Metropo- 
litan”’ must evince, but we have no space to draw the contrasts between 
the English and French denizen of the capital ; we only give, in an ex- 
tract, the portrait of the latter, begging always, that the reader will bear 
in mind, that it is a Frenchman who painted it. 


“ If you seek a specimen of an ardent mind,—young, enthusiastic, impassioned, 
capable of great exertion in the pursuit of virtue, or of during courage in the prac- 
tice of crime ; if you seek one of those boldly drawn tigures, stamped with energy 
of character, which adorn historical pictures of a high order—look for them else- 
where—anywhere but in a city of which Julius Cesar has spoken, which has so 
many revolutions to tell of, so many names engraved on its monuments one day, and 
éffaced the next ;—resort not for such a purpose to a city where man is stifled in a 
crowd, and worn down by constant friction. If you require only a good, honest, 
simple, generous, confiding, and hospitable creature, with one of those peaceable 


and smiling countenances which look well in a family picture, take the bourgeois of 


Paris. You may safely trust him with your fortune, your honour, or your secret ; 
and may depend upon him for a kind service, whenever it does not interfere with 
his dinner-hour. Only I would advise you, if you call upon him the day after an 
insurrection, not to sit down,” 





Lives of Eminent Missionaries. By Joun Carne, Esq. Fisher, Son, 
and Jackson, Newgate Street. 


Whatever opinions may be entertained by the infidel of the folly, or 
the utilitarian of the vanity, of these sacred missions, the former may 
sneer, and the latter may smile, still the amiable, the wise, and the good, 
will applaud the Christian benevolence of those who originated, the 
Christian fortitude of those who, through difficulty, and distress, and dan- 
ger, even unto the death, toiled and suffered, and perished in them. 
Their’s was no bravery fostered by the pomp and circumstance of war ; they 
were not courageous for effect: true, many among them died for glory— 
but it was not the glory of this world. Even in a merely human view, those 
humble apostles carried blessings with them wherever they paren 
Civilization, and humanity, and all the arts that soften and embellish 
life, composed their meek and beautiful train. The soil had not long been 
blessed with the knees bended with adoration, before the blade of life 
sprang up, and for spiritual humility, rewarded the converts with tem- 
poral blessings. The volume that has elicited these remarks, must, while 
it is held in peculiar esteem by the pious, be acceptable to all who 
have taste for the beautiful, the enterprising, and the romantic. In the 
first place, what can be more beautiful than the whole account of the 
misplaced heroism of the “ Haughty Lady,” when she sacrifices her- 
self, and follows the “ Strong Serpent” into the land of spirits—more en- 
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terprizing than the whole life and wanderings of Christian Frederic 
Swartz; or more romantic than the following description of the noble 
Bay of Disco. 


‘* The place had many heauties ; the noble bay of Disco, 160 leagues in circum- 
ference, afforded the best fishery in the country, and was the most remarkable scene 
it possessed, being parvewted, not with bold rocks or cliffs, but with a splendid 
range of icebergs. Some of these are so large as to reach two or three hundred 
fathoms below the surface of the sea, and five or six hundred feet in height. They 
look as if they would bid defiance to time ; yet they are as deceitful as water. In 
the distance they appear to the mariner like a range of battle-ships approaching the 
land under full sail: this resemblance is singularly strong, when they are swept by 
a fierce tide and wind through the sea. In general they are moveless, and, on 
entering the bay, and sailing slowly by, you fancy you see castles, flights of columns, 
and arches. On entering farther, the picture changes, and you believe that a ruined 
temple, with its hoary foliage, is before you. The illusion is increased, by the ex- 
quisitely bright and pure air. ‘I saw,’ says a missionary, ‘among other magnifi- 
cent buildings, the great gate of the palace of Christianberg; with its pillars and 
side-doors : so strong was the resemblance.’ As these noble masses are formed of 
either salt or sweet water, they are white, blue, or green; this difference of colours 
heightens their beauty.” 


We close our remarks with but one slight tendency to hint a fault—we 
think the subjects treated of in this book deserve a clearer type, and a 
better paper. 





Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. Second Series. 38 vols. 
William Frederick Wakeman, Dublin. 


The author of this work, in a very pleasant preface, tells us, that it was 
begotten by success of a former publication upon an empty pocket. And, 
that the first edition went off very brilliantly, without finding a single 
reader, having been burnt at the printer’s one night, together with the 
whole establishment, saving the devils—who are fire-proof. In these 
tales the national manners of the Irish are described vividly, and without 
exaggeration ; the latter being too often employed when any thing Irish 
is spoken of, or in which any thing Irish is concerned. We cannot for- 
bear quoting from the “ Midnight Mass,” the benedictory effusion of a 
beggar of a superior class, who added to his other mendicant propensities 
a strong infusion of hypocrisy, that had most powerfully the effluvium of 
poteen. It is thus that he is described, as entering a cottage. 


‘«* « God save the house!’ exclaimed Darby, on entering—‘ God save the house, 
an’ all that’s in it! God save it tothe North!’ and he formed the sign of the cross 
in that direction ; ‘ God save it to the South !+ to the Aiste!+ and to the Waiste ! 
+Save it upwards !+ and save it downwards!+ Save it backwards!+ and save 
it forwards!+ Save it right!+ and save it left!+ Save it by night!+ save it 
by day!+ Save it here!-+ save it there'!+ Save it this way!+ an’ save it that 
wav!+ Save it atin’!+-+-+ an’ save it dinkin’!+++4++4+4+4++44+4 Orxis Doxis 
Glorioxis—Amin. An’ now that I’ve blessed the place, in the name of the nine 
Patriarchs, how are yees all, man, woman, an’ child? An’ a merry Christmas to 
yees, says Darby More !’” 


We are not going to be so unjust to the author, as, by giving a sum- 
mary of his plot to weaken the interest of his reader ; but we cannot help 
calling attention to the awful manner in which the first tale concludes. 
In the tale of “ Phil Purcel,” the saturnine and wily pig-driver, there is a 
very good hit at the mania of our political theorists, for making laws with- 
out taking the proper measures for those whom they are to suit. 


«* An old batchelor uncle of ours, in the country, seduced by the plausibility of a 
tailor’s puff in the metropolis, sent him, in reliance upon what he professed in it, 
his height and weight for a suit of clothes. The clothes came; but as the old gen- 
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tleman happened to be wry-necked, wore his head, in fact, upon one of his shoulders 
and was a little hump-backed into the bargain—points which he either forgot or 
declined mentioning—it is unnecessary to say, that the clothes did not fit. ; 

«1 ought to have known,’ said the old gentleman, ‘from the peculiarity of my 
make, that no tailor could fit me without taking my measure,’ ” 


The whole story is one of that mirth-inspiring nature, that those who read 
it without hearty laughter must be either very miserable or very impertur- 
bable. Our space will not permit us to notice the remainder of this first 
volume, which is, however, we can safely assert, quite equal to the part 
that has already passed under our examination. The second and third 
volumes have not yet reached our publishers. 





Six Months in the West Indies. Family Library. No. XXXVI. 
Murray. ‘ 


This amusing and instructive work has already received the approba- 
tion of the public, and we are glad to find it enrolled among the wor- 
thies of the “Family Library.” The vanity of preachers of differ- 
ent denominations is ably exposed, and proves how necessary it is 
that proper religious instruction should be afforded to the Negro popula- 
tion. When the Portuguese attempted to convert the tribes of India, 


they found it necessary to mix up the Hindoo ceremonies with those of 


the Catholic religion to obtain converts. In the same way, many of the 
teachers in the West Indies dilute their dogmas to meet the ideas most 
agreeable to the Negroes, as their emoluments chiefly depend upon what 
they obtain from the Negro population. We recollect overhearing a con- 
versation between two Mulatto girls upon this subject. “ Why you not 
gr to meeting now, eh?” ‘ Meno know, but me tink me not like dat 
ister Bayley.” “Eh! why you no like him?” “ He make me too 
wicked—me tink me like to change him.” Now, what the girl meant 
was this, that Mr. Bayley was a strict propounder of the Gospel, and 
as she was always told what was wrong, she wished not to have a teacher 
who, by telling her of those faults which she had no inclination to rectify, 
made her feel too wicked, and that she would go to another teacher who 
was more lax, and preached doctrines more congenial to the Negro’s 
ideas, such as “ faith without works.” It is high time that the Negroes 
should have religious instruction, and that government should allow it 
only to be given by disinterested and sincere apostles of Christianity. 





Poems. By Atrrep TENNyson. Edward Moxon, New Bond Street. 


This little volume contains verses in almost every possible style. 
They are the productions of one who has a deep feeling for poetical 
beauty. We do not pretend to say that all the poems are equally good ; 
yet are none of them so bad, that the author might not be proud to own 
them. The following is a very fair specimen of the writer’s manner. 


‘«O beauty, passing beauty ! sweetest Sweet ! 
How can’st thou let me waste my youth in sighs ? 
I only ask to sit beside thy feet. 
Thou knowest I dare not look into thine eyes, 
Might I but kiss thy hand! I dare not fold 
My arms about thee—scarcely dare to speak. 
And nothing seems to me so wild and bold, 
As with one kiss to touch thy blessed cheek. 
Methinks if 1 should kiss thee, no controul 
Within the thrilling brain could keep afloat 
The subtle spirit. Even while | spoke, 
The bare word x1ss hath made my inner soul 
To tremble like a lutestring, ere the note — 
Hath melted in the silence that it broke. 
Jan. 1833.—No0, XXIL—VOL. VI. 
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Notices of New Works. 


Shakspeare, with IMlustrations. Vol. 1. and UW. Valpy. 


These two volumes form the commencement of a duodecimo edition 
of Shakspeare’s works, very excellent both as regards type and paper. 
The illustrations are line engravings on tinted paper ; some, we believe, 
from original designs, and others from Boydell’s Shakspeare Gallery. 
We observe in a note, page 35 of the life of Shakspeare, that there is 
the following remark: “ Is it not surprising that Lord Byron disparaged 
the genius of Shakspeare?” We answer—Not at all. We only envy 
our superiors. When Lord Byron disparaged Shakspeare, it was from 
a feeling of jealousy—a jealousy that in him, instead of exciting to 
emulation, often degenerated to meanness. Shakspeare was his supe- 
rior, and he felt it. Yes; the “Swan of Avon” was as superior to the 
raven of Newstead Abbey, as a sun that originates light to a planet that 
only reflects it. Shakspeare’s light was all his own; Byron’s, on- the 
contrary, mostly borrowed. There never was a greater plagiarist than 
his lordship ; though at the same time we must confess, and confess it 
gladly, that he had, in a superior degree, the faculty of adaptation. He 
constructed his poems with the materials of others, improving and beau- 
tifying every idea that he borrowed, until the owner himself could hardly 
venture to challenge it as the original proprietor—but still, it was bor- 
rowed. Shakspeare’s muse waved her wand, and conjured forth from 
earth, air, and sea, all imaginable beauties, and he has spread them over 
his works so profusely, that scarcely a subject can be mentioned, that has 
not an echo of surpassing truth and loveliness in his writings. Had 
Byron been half as original as Shakspeare, Shakspeare would have been 
as much avowedly, as in secret he was assuredly, the object of the noble 
lord's veneration. 


Heath's Book of Beauty 


Is a very beautiful book, beautifully bound, beautifully printed, and 
full of beautiful engravings of very beautiful women. We think it, on 
the whole, the best annual, always excepting the “ Landscape Annual,” 
which has appeared this season. Of the various styles of female loveli- 
ness which enrich this work, we most admire that of Lolah. The 
Masque, the Bride, and Leonora, are also very sweet faces ; but really it 
is a seraglio which Haroun Alraschid himself might have envied, for he 
never possessed so much perfection. Not that we wish, beautiful as they 
are, to have such a seraglio about us, we like them better as creatures of 
the imagination, and in our imagination will deck them with equal 
charms of mind and person. But we are fond of quiet, and therefore 
prefer them in their present ideal state of existence to the embarrassment 
ever created by such an accumulation of lovely personages, every one of 
whom appear as if they were about to speak. 


Letters of Sir Walter Scott to the Rev. R. Polwhele. By Davis 
GiLBertT, Esq. Nicholls and Son, Parliament Street. 


We hail this production with delight. Letters are the best biography ; 
facts may be coloured, even by an auto-biographer, but the evidence of 
letters must be genuine. These letters are precious relics, that will tend 
to enrich still further the shrine that all Europe has constructed to the 
memory of the great enchanter of the North. The reading world are 
much indebted to the producer and publishers of these letters ; and as we 
are certain that they will be universally read, further remark on our part 
is wholly unnecessary. 














Notices of New Works. 1] 


Bellegarde. A Canadian Tale. Saunders and Otley. 


In the multitudinous crowd of novels that have issued, and are daily 
issuing from the press—a crowd, the distinguishing mark of which is a 
level dulness,—it has hitherto been difficult to call the attention of the 
public, in a marked manner, to any one in particular. That we can now 
do so, we are happy for the sake of the author for his talent, of the pub. 
lisher for his discrimination, and of the reading world, for the pleasure 
that they must derive in the perusal of this Canadian Tale. We would, 
by no means, recommend the impatient to commit that very venial sin, of 
skipping the preface. Ifthey do, they will lose a piquante bonnebouche, 
that would have sharpened the appetite for what is to follow. Of the 
work itself, we say fearlessly, that it is a good book, written with good 
sense ; the latter being very often the only requisite wanting in a popular 
modern novel. We see nowhere probability outraged, nowhere character 
overdrawn. The incidents are interesting, without being violent, and the 
dialogue, if not absolutely witty, at least sensible and spirited. Of the 
catastrophe we complain, and our complaints are the more loud, as the 
finale is so well written. We do not like to be made miserable even by 
imaginary sorrows. To us, there is no tender luxury in watching the 
progress of penennatien- We will certainly compound for a good deal 
of misery, when we know that happiness at the end is to be the terms of 
composition ; but we are such thorough-going novel readers, that we hate 
to be defrauded of our inherent rights—a happy marriage — years of 
connubial bliss—aye, and a large family of little heroes and heroines into 
the bargain. 





The Principles of Phrenology, as applied to the Elucidation and Cure 
of Insanity. By Forses Wins.tow. Highley, Fleet Street. 


This little pamphlet ought to have been brought forward in a more 
imposing shape. We invite the author to enlarge upon a subject that he 
has so well, yet, we think, too succinctly handled. We cannot help think- 
ing that some of our political economists might well be classed with those 
afflicted with monomania, similar to the following case. ‘A curious 
case of monomania, which is recorded in an American work on insanity, 
occurred in a political economist, who imagined that all the distresses m 
this country proceeded-from a redundant population. Like most specific 
economists, he had his specific for this grievance. He seriously proposed 
to government, that a certain number of his majesty’s subjects should be 
annually emasculated. His mind was exclusively occupied with this idea ; 
but finding that government paid no attention to his suggestion, he be- 
came troublesome and unmanageable ; and, owing to this, his relations 
had him confined in an asylum, where his malady became confirmed.” 
Read this ye Malthusians! 


Lives of the Twelve Modern Casars. By H. W. Montacue. Henry 
Cromer, Cornhill. 


Part the First of this intended series, comprises the life of Napoleon 
Buonaparte only. We have carefully looked through the volume, and 
find it to be well and concisely wirtten. With all the passages of this 
eventful life, the reading public are more than conversant. The engrav- 
ings, without being of a very high order, are neat and appropriate ; and, 
we make no doubt, that when the whole set shall have been completed, 
they will make a very excellent addition to the standard works of a 


library. 
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12 Notices of New Works. 


Lives and Exploits of Banditti and Robbers in all Parts of’ the 
World. By C. Macraruane, Esq. 2 vols. Edward Bull, 
Holles Street. 


“ Glory”—a word of vast import! This swaggering dissyllable has, 
perhaps, cost the world more misery than any other, not excepting super- 
stition herself, for even her murders have always been committed for the 

lory of God. The two volumes before us show us glory in its worst 
fight ; yet, notwithstanding all Mr. Macfarlane’s disclaimers, he has 
made his illegitimate robbers too interesting. The work is extreme- 
ly well written, and will be read with avidity. The world has not 
et sufficiently advanced in virtue universally to execrate a bold deed, 
linia it is abad one. The eloquent histories of some of these robbers, 
who had so far advanced in villany that one step more would have made 
them heroes, must give rise to some very curious reflections. The author 
has done much for his wild subjects—more than they deserved. Truly 
there is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous. Under which 
head shall we class Mrs. Ching, and her seventy thousand thieves, 


junketting in the Chinese seas? and then their delicate phraseology of 


“‘trans-shipping” goods from every weaker vessel. In the next edition, 
which we augur will speedily appear, we recommend the author to cor- 
rect the construction of his sentences in a few instances ; for, as his work 
is likely to become very popular, he should endeavour to make it very 
perfect. 


Otterbourne. A Story of the English Marches. By the Author of 


Derwentwater. 3 vols. Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


In this romance, which fully sustains the author’s justly acquired re- 
putation, we find strong and well-depicted character, generous senti- 
ments, and the costume of the times, not only in descriptions of apparel, 
but in the general delineation of manners, strictly preserved ; but the 
whole is too disfigured by an affectation of ancient phraseology. A 
quaint expression here and there that may remind us of bye-gone times, 
is not lie permissible, but even graceful; but to load the narrative 
with antiquated barbarism is both uncouth to the eye, and offensive to 
good taste! The author has fallen deeply into this error, so hard is it 
to hit the golden mean. When one must read with a glossary, one 
cannot read with pleasure. With this error corrected, let the author 
write as he has hitherto done, and his appearance in print will always be 
hailed with our hearty commendations. 


Selections from the Old Testament on the Religion, Morality, and 
Poetry of the Hebrew Scriptures. By Sarau Austin. Effingham 
Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


The author of this excellent selection says, in her preface, “ It is with 
“oir diffidence that I submit to the public a work, which, though to me it 
1as appeared long wanted, may to others seem a superfluous, if not a pre- 
sumptuous attempt.” Never was diffidence more uncalled for than in the 
present instance. It appears to us that this work removes the only valid 
objection that can be urged against putting the Scriptures into the hands 
of the rising generation. We wish that we had sufficient space to do 

justice to this estimable undertaking. Every parent who has the eternal 
—— ot a family at heart will hail this lady as a friend and a bene- 
actress. 














Notices of New Works. 13 


The, Bast India Sketch Book. 2 vols. Bentley, New Burlington 


These amusing sketches pee the reader more insight into the Eastern 
world than many a laboured and ponderous volume, written expressly to 
elucidate that vast and hitherto ill-understood portion of the world. The 
writer seems to be a military officer of experience, an accurate observer 
a scholar, and a gentleman ; but we think that we discover by the ue- 
rulous tone that occasionally breaks forth, that he is one whose idee of 
ambition have remained visions still; and that, as the eastern regions 
have not done justice to his merits, he has appealed to the Western, and 
from the specimen before us, we predict with success. His style of com- 
position is as various as the subjects of which he treats. The pictures 
of European India society do not give the reader a very high idea of the 
intellectual attainments of those who compose it, and we, who have seen 
much of “ Oriental life,” from the Corinthian capital to the base, can bear 
witness to the fidelity of the description. One good must result from the 
pao perusal of this work—the disabusing the sanguine and over- 

eated imaginations of our youth, who are too apt to form their notions 
of the East Indies by the lavish descriptions of luxury to be found in 


tales like those of the “ Arabian Nights.” What is the general fate of 


the military aspirant may be gathered from these concluding lines of a 


sketch, entitled “ Captain Phillipson’s career : 


‘1 am again recommended to return to England, with an assurance, that to live 
in India will, in future, be impossible for me. I have been borne on the strength 
of the Company’s army twenty-five years, and I have unavoidably been compelled 
to pass seven years of that period in Europe ; consequently, | have not served in 
India the prescribed period—twenty-two years, and am not entitled to the retiring 
pay of my rank, there being, to my knowledge, no admissible exception to this ab- 
solute rule. My half-pay will be granted to me, but with a broken constitution 
how shall I exist on the pittance? I have no tunds, no fortune, to aid me. 
‘I cannot dig, to beg I am ashamed !’” 


The Ocean Gem, and other Poems. By Wituiam M. M. Davis. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 
We find much merit in these attempts—the merit of good intention. 


The author would have written well if he could. It is an insult to calla 
writer a rhymester ; we will not call Mr. Davis a rhymester, when he, in 


the opening of his poems, produces such verses as these, speaking of 


happy old England: 


«* Can darken till Creation shall 
Be wrapt in Nature’s funeral pall ; 
Or till thy crimes have made thee what 
Some fear is soon to be thy fate. 
The common laughing-stock of men— 
A floating wreck upon the main, 
Doom’d to oblivion by the breath 
Of popular frenzy, while beneath,” &c, &c. 


Mlustrations of Political Economy. By Miss Martineau. No. XI. 
For each and for all. C. Fox, Paternoster Row. 


We think in this number that the tale is better than the political moral 
that it is meant to convey. Clever and acute as is the authoress, we are 
sometimes inclined to think—we beg her pardon—that she is a little mis- 
taken; but that she has already done vast good, and will do much more, 
no one is more ready to acknowledge than ourselves. 
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14 Notices of New Works. 


Fleetwood, or the New Man of Feeling. By Wit.1am Gopwiny. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


It would be a work of supererogation to criticize a work so well 
known, and so justly admired, as the one that heads this notice. This 
edition purports to be corrected and revised, and is “ illustrated” (we 
use Mr. Godwin’s own term) by a preface, which will instruct those who 
read attentively, that it is no easy task to write a good novel. This 
work makes No. 22 of the Standard Novels, and in the getting up is 
quite equal to any of its predecessors. 


Hints to Parents. No. V1. Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch 
Street. 


This is a most eloquent number, and excellent as it is eloquent. It 
consists of conversation between the parent and child, and bases all edu- 
cation upon the principles of faith and love. We ask the question, and 
ask it reverently, whether knowledge should not come before faith ? 
Would not the infidel say, ‘‘ You make faith a feeling, and not a con- 
viction.” If we were inclined to be cynical, we might say that the lan- 
guage of the parent is above the comprehension of a very young child. 


The Comie Magazine. By the Editor of Figaro in London. James 
Gilbert. London. 


This is very amusing, and we think equal to that of Miss Sheridan’s. 
Some of the associations in the engravings are truly ridiculous. “ Cha- 
cun a son goit,” “ A Neat Turn Out,” “ Fanny Bone,” “ Airs in Lodo- 
iska,” and many others, are delightfully absurd. Of the letter press, we 
think there is more real wit in “ Street Cries,” than in any other article. 
It is worthy of its title. 


The Peasant's Poesy, consisting of Miscellaneous Poems, Sonnets, and 
Songs. By Rosert M‘Burniz. William Pearson, Bishopsgate 
Street Within. 


The author of this little book, in an introductory sonnet, deprecates 
criticism. We take him at his word. No doubt his verses please his 
own social circle, at which we are well pleased, for out of that circle 
they are not likely to emerge. However, this praise must be conceded to 
them, that they are uniformly harmonious. We wish we could say as 
much for much more vaunted writers. 


The Infant Annual; or, a Mother's Offering. Waugh and Innes, 
Edinburgh. 


A little present, not so fine as to create pride in the little possessors for 
whom it is designed, and yet valuable enough to be prized, and prized 
more for the contents than for its outward garniture, for the former tends 
to make piety habitual and pleasing, and we are not ashamed to confess, 
that we read the tales with a feeling that almost made us wish that we 
had died young. 


Byron's Life and Works. Vols. XI. and XII. Murray. 


We have already said so much in praise of this beautiful publication 
that we can say no more, except that these two volumes are fully equal to 
thase which have already appeared. 

















List of New Publications. 


Hood's Comic Annual for 1833. Charles Tilt. 


The fund of Mr. Hood’s comic genius seems inexhaustible. We 
thought that long since he had traced out every word, and employed 
every grotesque combination that could elicit drollery: we find tha twe are 
most pleasantly deceived. This work has come to us so very late that 
we must refrain from going into the detail, which we will do very merrily 
next month. 


A French, English, and Latin Vocabulary, for the use of those who 
have made some progress in the Latin Tongue. By T. A. Gipson. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 

A very valuable book to the reflecting student. If he use it properly, 


it will open to him many sources of thought, and teach him more things 
than languages. 


An Address delivered at the Opening of the Medical Session in the 
University of London. By Joun Extiotson, M.D. F.R.S., &e. 
Longman, Rees, and Co. 


Eloquent, and to the purpose: but as it is not interesting to the general 
reader, we cannot give it sufficient space to do it justice in our notice, 


Dedication to Don Juan. By Lord Byron. Effingham Wilson, 
Royal Exchange. 
This little brochure is smart enough. Whether it be Lord Byron's or 


not, we cannot pronounce from intrinsic evidence, as he wrote almost as 
much that was bad as that was good. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Records of Travels in Turkev and Greece, &c., and of a Cruise in the Black Sea 
with the Capitan Pasha, in the Years 1829-31. 2 vols. 8vo, 1/, 11s. Gd, 

Lodge’s New Peerage, for 1833. Post 8vo. 16s. 

Lodge’s Genealogy of the British Peerage. Post 8vo. 16s. 

Bellegarde, the Adopted Indian Boy. 3 vols. post Svo. 11. 10s. 

Magazine of Natural History, Vol. V. 8vo. 11. 8s. 

Cole’s Renegade, and other Poems. 6s, 

Philips on the Urethra, &c. 8vo. 8s. 

Rogerson on Inflammation. Vol. I. 8vo. 15s, 

Britton’s Picture of London, with Maps, 6s. 

Lloyd’s Winter Lectures. 8vo. 12s. 

Letters of Sir Walter Scott to the Rev. R. Polwhele, &c. post 8yo,. 4s. 

Select Library. Vol. VII. Memoir of Dr. Mason Good. 6s, 

Jones’s Biographical Sketches of Reform Minutes. 8vo. 18s. 

Austin’s Selections from the Old Testament. royal 12mo. 5s. 

Count Pecchio’s Observations on England. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon. 8vo. 11. 5s. 

Principles of Population, 8vo. 10s. 

Year of Liberation, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Sir A. B. Faulkner's Visit to Germany. 2 vols, post 8vo. 11, 1s, 

Memoirs of the Duchess of Abrantes. Vol. 1V. 8vo, 14s. 








16 Literary News. 


Biblical Cabinet. 5s. 

Girdlestone’s Commentary on the New Testament. 9s. 

Tennyson’s Poems. 6s. 

Simeon’s Works. 2nd Portion. 21. 10s. 

Sprague on Revivals of Religion, with an Introductory Essay. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
e Young Christian, by J. Abbot. 12mo. 5s. 

Powell on Optics. 8vo. 10s. 

Otterbourne, a S of the English Marches. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The History of Scotland, from the earliest period to the present time. 2 vols, fep. 
15s. 





Memoirs of Louis XVIII, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Heath’s Book of Beauty, 1833, 21s. 

Arnold’s Thucydides. Vol. II. 8vo. 14s. 

Morrison’s Portraiture of Modern Scepticism, Royal 18mo, 4s. 

Knights of the Round Table. 12mo, 2nd Series. 5s. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Vol. X., forming Baron Humboldt’s Travels, &c. with 
Portrait. 5s. 

Paris, or, the Book of the Hundred and One. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 8s. 6d. 

Tales and Conversations, by Emily Cooper. 3s. 

Constable’s Miscellany. Vol. LXXVIT. 3s. 6d. 

Peter Parley's Tales, 280 cuts. 12mo. 5s. 

Anatomy of the Horse. 11. 12s. 6d. 

Draper’s Life of Penn. Royal 32mo. 3s. 6d. 

Valpy’s Classical Library. Vol, XXXVI. 4s, 6d. 

Valpy’s Shakspeare. Vol. II. 5s. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Vol. XXXVII. 6s. 

Alderson on Cholera at Hull. 8vo. 5s. 

Edgeworth’s Novels. Vol. VIII. 5s. 

Arrowsmith’s Grammar of Modern Geography. 12mo. 6s. 

Arrowsmith’s Modern Atlas. 8vo. 7s. 

Moral Life. 8vo. 15s. 

The Buccaneer, 3 vols. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Album Wreath, for 1833. 4to. 11. 4s. 

Four Lectures on the Study and Practice of Medicine. 5s. 

Poems by the Author of Corn Law Rhymes. 5s, 

Shelford on the Law of Lunatics. 8vo, 11. 8s. 

Outlines of Pathology. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Outlines of Physiology and Pathology. 8vo. 11. 1s. 

Turner’s Annual Tour of Views on the Loire, 21 plates. Royal 8vo. 2l. 2s. 

East India Register and Directory, for 1833. 10s. 

Christmas Carols, Ancient and Modern. 8vo. 12s. 

Mainwaring’s Instructive Gleanings from Writers on Painting, &c. 8vo. 6s. 

Vale of Light and Vale of Death. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 

Tales of the Manse, 12mo. 6s. 

Lights and Shadows of German Life. 2 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 1s. 

Rev. R. Hall’s Works. Vol. VI. 16s. 

A Harmony of the Four Gospels. 8vo. 12s, 

Historical, Geographical, and Pictorial Chart of the Gospel, 3/. 13s. 

Pigot’s Johannice. 8vo. 6s. 

The Nautical Magazine. Vol. I. 11s. 6d. 

Maternal Advice ; chiefly to Daughters on leaving Home. 52mo. 2s. 6d. 

America and the Americans, by a Citizen of the World. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Frank Orby, a Novel. 3 vols. 

Atkinson on Marketable Titles. 8vo. 24s. 

Six Weeks on the Loire, with a Peep into La Vendée. 

The Apiarian’s Guide ; containing Practical Directions for the Management of Bees, 

by J. H. Payne. 





LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Mr. Murray is preparing for publication a new Monthly illustrative Work, con- 
sisting of Views of the most remarkable places mentioned in the Bible. It will 
appear in the month pf February next, and will be called ‘* Landscape Illustrations 
of the Old and New Testament.” ‘The Drawings, exclusively made by J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A., are copied from original and authentic Sketches taken on the spot by 
Artists and Travellers. The Plates will be engraved by William and Edward 
Finden, and other eminent artists under their superintendence. 

An important and great philological desideratum is just announced, viz. an Egyp- 
tian Lexicon of the Coptic, Sahidic, and Bashmuric Dialects: containing all the 
Words preserved in the rich collection of Manuscripts late in the possession of the 
Chevalier Marcel, of Paris ; in all the accessible Manuscripts in Public and Private 
Libraries; and in all the Published Works in the Dialects of Ancient Egypt: with 
their signification in Greek and Latin, By the Rev. Henry Tattam, M.A. F.R.S.L. 
&c. The work is now in the press, under the auspices of the University of Oxford. 
This is as it ought to be. : 

Wacousta, or the Prophecy, a Tale of the Canadas, by the Author of ‘ Ecarté.” 

Dublin has somehow or other been unfortunate with its periodicals, though some 
of them have exhibited great talent: not discouraged, we observe a new monthly 
literary and political journal is announced. It isto be called the “ Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine.” 

A General View of the Geology of Scripture, in which the unerring truth of the 
Mosaic Narrative is exhibited. By George Fairholme, Esq. 

A Digest of the Evidence before the Secret Committee of the House of Commons 
on the Bank of England Charter, with Indexes, 

Essays on Vegetable Physiology, practically applied, and illustrated by numerous 
Engravings, by James Main, A.L.S. 

A third volume of Capt. Brown’s Book of Butterflies, Moths, and Sphinxes, with 
Directions for catching and preserving Insects, Xc. 

The Dublin University Calendar for 1833, on the same plan as the Oxford and 
Cambridge University Calendars. 

Milton, his Life, Times, Religious and Political Opinions, by Joseph Ivimey. 

Arthur Coningsby, a novel. 

Whychcotte of St. John’s, or the Court, the Camp, the Quarter-deck, and the 
Cloister. 

Nearly ready, the History and Origin of the Coldstream Guards, from the Forma- 
tion of the Regiment under General Monk to the Battle of Waterloo. Dedicated to 
the King. 

Another periodical, the Field Naturalist’s Magazine, and Review of Animals, 
Plants, Minerals, the Structure of the Earth, and Appearances of the Sky, edited by 
Professor Rennie, is announced. 

The Causes of the French Revolution. 

A Teacher's Lesson on Scripture Characters, with Catechisms, by Charles Baker. 

A Treatise on Happiness. 

Second Vol. of Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, by Anthony Todd 
Thomson, M.D. 

Another Monthly, to be called the British Library, comprising the Classic Authors 
of Great Britain, is announced for early publication, with illustrations on wood, Ac. 

Mr. Bernard has, we understand, the conclusion of his father’s Memoirs nearly 
ready for the press, under the title of Retrospections of America, &c. by Jobn Ber- 
nard, edited by his Son. . 

Dr. Boott is preparing for pee in two octavo volumes, to be published in 
January, a Memoir of the Life and Medical Opinions of Dr. Armstrong, late Phy- 
sician of the Fever Institution of London, and Author of Practical Illustrations of 
Typhus and Scarlet Fever ; to which will be added, an inquiry into the facts con- 
nected with those forms of Fever attributed to Malaria and Marsh Effuvium. 

A French Translation of Miss Edgeworth’s Frank, Rosamond, Harry and Lucy, 
&c. by Madame L. Belloe, a lady of considerable literary reputation at Paris. ' 

We hear with pleasure that Mi . Sotheby intends to illustrate the new edition of 


his translation of the Iliad, and forthcoming translation of the Odyssey, with no fewer 
than seventy-five of Flaxman’s admirable designs. 
Jan, 1833.—vV0L. VI.—NO. XXI. D 
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M, Wilhelm Klauer Klattowski is now in Paris, it is said, occupied in collecting 
materials for an Icelandic and Runic Manual. 

Select Illustrations of Hampshire; with Ilistorical and Topographical Desc rij)- 
tions, by G. F. Prosser. 

A Series of Portraits of the Principal Characters and Persons described in the 
Life and Poetical Works of Lord Byron, is announced for publication, from Draw- 
ings by D. Lynch. 

The Works of John Skelton, Poet Laureate to King Henry VIII., now first col- 
lected, and containing various long Poems, never before printed, with ample Notes 
and Illustrations, by the Rev. Alexander Dyce. 

The Glory of the Son of God ; or, a Treatise onthe Universal Headship of Christ. 
One vol. 12mo. By John Jefferson. 

Roscoe’s Novelist's Library, illustrated by George Cruikshank, (Don Quixote, 
which will bo followed by Gil Blas, and other works of equal interest. ) 

Mrs. Siddons ; her Life, Times, and C ontemporaries. By Thomas Campbell, Esy. 
(author of the ‘* Pleasures of Hope,”) to whom she bequeathed the necessary mate- 
rials for the express purpose. 





FINE ARTS. 


Landscape Illustrations of the Works of Sir Walter Scott. Portraits of 


the Principal Female Characters in the Waverley Novels. Chapman 
and Hall. 


We have already taken notice of the preceding Numbers of the above works, 
which are published by the same person. We think that the Fine Arts cannot bo 
better employed than in illustrating those works which will be the delight of future 
ages, whether we continue a monarchy, or end in revolution and a republic, as we 
presume we shall do in due course of time. In the ‘ Landscape Illustrations ” we 
have a portion of the female characters embodied. Why are they not kept sepa- 
rate? It is a repetition to those who take in both series, and we think very unad- 
visable. We like the « Landscape Illustrations” best on the whole. Coningsburgh 
Castle is in very fine tone; and, indeed, they all are of great merit. The female 
illustrations do not altogether embody our ideas of the parties ; but every one thinks 
for himself, and a painter has a right to give his own ideas, as well as we have to 
think ours. Miss Wardour is too girlish, although a very pretty girl. Jeanie 
Deans is good, although there is a harshness in the drapery. Lucy Bertram we 
certainly should not fall in love with, although we acknowledge that many might be 
so inclined, Effie Deans, the lily of St. L eonard’ s, is well conceived ; her style of 
face is admirable, but as an amateur artist, if no more, we do not think that ber eyes 
are in exact proportion, It is, however, difficult to please every body, and others 
may think very differently from us. We bope this work will be continued, for, although 
we have been rather sullen critics in our present Number, it is from the wish that 
there should be every pains taken in embellishing the works of one whose writings 

deserve all the support that the sister arts can afford. 


Illustrations of Modern Sculpture. Relfe and Unwin. 


These are very valuable, and we trust that they will meet the success they de- 
serve. The engraving is very delicate, and they are worthy to be enrolled in the 
very best collections. The “ Resignation” of Chantry pleases us more than the 
others. We never were resigned ourselv es, but still we like to see how we ought 
to look. We may be considered bold, but the Helen of Thorvalsden does not please 
us—she is too matronly. Maternal Love, by Bayley, is very fine, but we do wish 
that the artist had not so (if we may use the word) strained his position for effect— 
and to prove his admirable know ledge of the human form. However, it is very 
beautiful, and what is more, as a composition defies criticism, except such as ours. 
We trust this work will be continued, 
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THE TITLE-PAGE TO *‘ RECORDS OF MY LIFE,” BY JONN TAYLOR, ES@, 


We have been earnestly requested by the widow of Mr. Taylor to give insertion 
to these lines, that were somehow unaccountably omitted in the publication of the 
‘* Records of his Life.” It seems to have been the ardent wish of the deceased 
that they should appear, and we gladly afford the vehicle, 


Go, faithful record of my former days, 

Regard not censure, and expect not praise, 

To rescue merit from oblivion’s shade, 

That else unknown might there in darkness fade. 
Such is thy purpose, such thy leaves will show, 
To honour friends, but not to wound a foe. 

W here’er my own reflections may intrude, 

They sprang from action, not mere solitude ; 
For, having mingled in the haunts of men, 
Experience may be said to guide my pen, 

"T'was not fond vanity that brought thee forth, 
But partial friendship that preserv’d thy worth ; 
Friendship that warmly urg'd me to the deed, 
Predicting kindly that it would succeed. 

Virtue may read the work without a fear, 
Through the whole progress of my long career, 
And malice I securely may defy 

To charge the plain memorial with a lie. 

Go, then, and if mere trifles load the page, 

By conscience arm’'d, dread not the critic’s rage. 


Mr. Barsace’s Carcuratinc Macuinerny.—Notwithstanding the skill and con- 
trivance bestowed upon former instruments, constructed upon similar principles, 
their power is necessarily but very limited, and they bear no comparison, either in 
ingenuity or magnitude, to the grand design conceived, and nearly executed, by Mr. 
Babbage. ‘Their very highest functions were but to perform the operations of com- 
mon arithmetic. Mr, Babbage’s engine, it is true, can perform these operations, it 
can also extract the roots of numbers, and approximate to the roots of equations, and 
even to their impossible roots; but this is not its object. Its function, in contra- 
distinction to that of all other contrivances for calculating, is to embody in machinery 
the method of differences, which has never before been done; and the effects which 
it is capable of producing, and the works which, in the course of a few years, we 
expect to see it execute, will place it at an infinite distance from all other efforts 
of mechanical genius. Great as the power of mechanism is known to be, yet we ven- 
ture to say, that many of the most intelligent of our readers will scarcely 
admit it to be possible, that astronomical and navigation tables can be accu- 
rately computed by machinery; that the machine can itself correct the errors 
which it may commit; and that the results, when absolutely free from error, 
can be printed off without the aid of human hands, or the operation of human intelli- 
gence. ‘ All this, however,” says Sir David Brewster, in his entertaining Let- 
ters on Natural Magic, “ Mr. Babbage’s machine can do ; and, as | have had the 
advantage of seeing it actually calculate, and of studying its construction with Mr, 
Babbage himself, I am able to make this statement on personal ohservation.” It 
consists essentially of two parts, a calculating, and a printing part, both of which 
are necessary to the fulfilment of the inventor’s views, for the whole advantage 
would be lost if the computations made by the machine were copied by human hands, 
and transferred to types by the common process. The greater part of the caleu- 
lating machinery, of which the drawings alone cover upwards of 400 square feet of 
surface, is already constructed, and exhibits workmanship olf such extraordinary 
skill and beauty, that nothing approaching to it has hitherto been witnessed. In the 
printing part, less progress has been made in the actual execution, in consequence of 
the difficulty of its contrivance, not for transferring the computations from the cal- 
culating part to the copper, or other plate destined to receive them, but for giving to 
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the plate itself that number and variety of movements which the forms adopted in 
printed tables may call for in practice. 

The practical object of the calculating engine is to compute and print a great va- 
riety and extent of astronomical and navigation tables, which could not otherwise be 
done without enormous intellectual and manual labour, and which, even if executed 
by such labour, could not be calculated with the requisite accuracy. Mathemati- 
cians, astronomers, and navigators do not require to be informed of the real value of 
such tables; but it may be proper to state, for the information of others, that 
seventeen large folio volumes of logarithmic tables alone were calculated under the 
superintendence of M. Prony, at an enormous expense to the French government; 
and that the British government regarded these tables to be of such national value, 
that they proposed to the French Board of Longitude to print an abridgment of them 
at the joint expense of the two nations, and offered to advance £5,000 for that pur- 
pose. But, besides logarithmic tables, Mr. Babbage’s machine will calculate tables 
of the powers and products of numbers, and all astronomical tables for 
determining the position of the sun, moon, and planets; and the same mechanical 
principles have enabled him to integrate innumerable equations of finite differences ; 
that is, when the equation of difference is given, he can, by setting an engine, pro- 
duce at the end of a given time any distant term which may be required, or any suc- 
cession of terms commencing at a distant point. 

On the means of accomplishing this, we need make no apology for quoting Mr. 
Babbage’s own words, ‘As the possibility of performing arithmetical calculations 
by machinery may appear to non-mathematical readers too large a postulate, and as 
it is connected with the subject of the division of labour, I shall here endeavour, in 
a few lines, to give some slight perception of the manner in which this can be done ; 
and thus to remove a small portion of the veil which covers that apparent mystery. 
That nearly all tables of numbers which follow any law, however complicated, may 
be formed, to a greater or less extent, solely by the proper arrangement of the suc- 
cessive addition and subtraction of numbers befitting each table, is a general prin- 
ciple which can be demonstrated to those only who are well acquainted with mathe- 
matics ; but the mind, even of the reader who is but very slightly acquainted with 
that science, will readily conceive that it is not impossible, by attending to the fol- 
lowing example. Let us consider the subjoined table. This table is the beginning 
of one in very extensive use, which has been printed and reprinted very frequently 
in many countries, and is called a table of square numbers. 
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the Table, | lable of First Second 
"| squares. | Difference.| Difference. 
3 
7 2 
2 4 
— A) 
3 9 2 
= - 7 
4 6 2 
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Any number in the table, column A, may be obtained by multiplying the number 
which expresses the distance of that term from the commencement of the table by 
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itself ; thus 25 is the fifth term from the beginning of the table, and 5 multiplied by 
itself, or by 5, 18 equal to 25. Let us now subtract each term of this table sen the 
next succeeding term, and place the results in another column ( B), which may be 
called first-ditterence column, If we again subtract each term of this first- 
difference from the succeeding term, we find the result is always the number @ (co- 
lumn C); and that the same number will always recur in that column, which may be 
called the second-difference, will appear to any person who takes the trouble to carry 
on the table a few terms further, Now, when once this is admitted as a known fact, 
it is quite clear that, provided the first term (1) of the table, the first term (3) of the 
first-differences, and the first term (2) of the second or constant difference are origin- 
ally given, we can continue the table to any extent, merely by simple addition; for 
the series of first-differences may be formed by repeatedly adding the constant 
difference 2 to (3) the first number in column B, and we then necessarily have the 
series of odd numbers, 3, 5, 7, &c.; and again, by successively adding each of these 
to the first number (1) of the table, we produce the square numbers,” 

Having thus thrown some light on the theoretical part of the question, Mr. Bab- 
bage proceeds to show that the mechanical execution of such an engine as would 
produce this series of numbers, is not so far removed from that of ordinary ma- 
chinery as might be conceived. He imagines three clocks to be placed on a table, 
side by side, each having only one hand, and a thousand divisions instead of twelve 
hours marked on the face; and every time a string is pulled, each strikes on a bell 
the numbers of the divisions to which the hand points. Let it be supposed that two 
of the clocks, for the sake of distinction called Band C, have some mechanism by 
which the clock C advances the hand of the clock B one division for each stroke it 
makes on its own bell; and let the clock B by a similar contrivance advance the 
hand of the clock A one division for each stroke it makes on its own bell. Having 
set the hand of the clock A to the division I, that of B to 111, and that of C to II, 
pull the string of clock A, which will strike one ; pull that of clock B, which will 
strike three, and at the same time, in consequence of the mechanism we have re- 
ferred to above, will advance the hands of A three divisions, Pull the string of C, 
which will strike two and advance the hand of B two divisions, or to division V. 
Let this operation be repeated ; A will then strike four; B will strike five, and in so 
doing will advance the hand of A five divisions ; and C will again strike two, at the 
same time advancing the hand of B two divisions. Again pull A, and it will strike 
nine; B will strike seven, and Ctwo. If now those divisions struck, or pointed 
at by the clock A, be attended to and written down, it will be found that they pro- 
duce a series of the squares of the natural numbers; and this will be the more evi- 
dent if the operation be continued further than we have carried it. Such a series 
could of course be extended by this mechanism only so far as the three first figures ; 
but this may be sufficient to give some idea of the construction, and was, in fact, 
Mr. Babbage states, the point to which the first model of his calculating engine was 
directed. 

In order to convey some idea of the power of this stupendous machine, we may 
mention the effects ‘produced by a small trial engine constructed by the inventor, 
and by which he computed the following table from the formula 1?+4-1+4-41. The 
figures, as they were calculated by the machine, were not exhibited to the eye as 
in sliding-rules and similar instruments, but were actually presented to it on two 
opposite sides of the machine,-the number 383, for example, appearing in figures 
before the person employed in copying. ‘The following table was calculated by the 
engine referred to :— 


41 131 383 797 1578 
43 151 421 853 1447 
47 173 461 911 1525 
53 197 5035 971 1601 
61 22: 547 1055 1681 
71 251 595 1097 1763 
85 281 641 1165 1847 
97 313 691 1251 1933 
115 SAT 743 1501 2021 


While the machine was occupied in calculating this table, a friend of the in- 
ventor undertook to write down the numbers as they appeared. In consequence of 
the copyist writing quickly, he rather more than kept pace with the engine at first, 
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but as soon as five figures appeared, the machine was at least equal in speed to the 
writer, At another trial, thirty-two numbers of the same table were calculated in 
the space of two minutes and thirty seconds; and as these contained eighty-two 
figures, the engine produced thirty-three figures every minute, or more than one 
figure in every two seconds. On a subsequent occasion, it produced forty-four 
figures per minute ; and this rate of computation could be maintained for any length 
of time.—Partington’s British Encyclopedia. 


Extrraorpinary Japanese Mrrror.—A curious mirror has been recently brought 
from China to Calcutta, and is now amusing the Dilettanti, and perplexing the phi- 
losophers of our Eastern metropolis, This mirror is made of white metal ; it has a 
circular form, and is about five inches in diameter. It has a knob in the centre of 
the back, by which it can be held, and on the rest of the back are stamped, in relief, 
certain circles with a kind of Grecian border. Its polished face has that degree of 
convexity, which gives an image of the face half its natural size ; and its remarkable 
property is, that when you reflect the rays of the sun from the polished surface, the 
inage of the ornamental border, and circles stamped on the back, is seen distinctly 
reflected on the wall. The gentleman who brought it from China, says that they are 
very uncommon in that country ; and that this one, with a few others, was brought 
by a Dutch ship from Japan several years ago. On the back of one of these was a 
dragon, which was most distinctly reflected from the polished side, George Swinton, 
Esq., who has sent the account of this curiosity to England, ingeniously conjectures 
that the phenomena may have their origin in a difference of density in different 
parts of the metal, occasioned by the stamping of the figures on the back, the light 
being reflected more or less strongly from parts that have been more or less com- 
pressed, Other speculations have been formed as to how these strange effects are 

yroduced, but as the original mirror is to be sent to England, either to Sir David 
srewster or to Sir John Herschel, in such able hands the question cannot remain 
long undetermined,— Philosophical Magazine, 


Tue Hypravtic Pen.—Among the ingenious and convenient inventions which, 
in this age of useful improvements, are ever and anon being brought forward, we have 
to notice with particular satisfaction, as contributing greatly to our own purposes, a 
new pen which bas just been produced under the above mechanical title. It is cer- 
tainly an excellent device. A silver tube, of the size of an ordinary pencil-case, is 
so constructed that it is readily filled with ink by means of a piston. The same 
piston, by being turned in an opposite direction by a ring, permits the fluid to de- 
scend to a pen inserted in the case. We have thus, in the smallest possible com- 
pass, and the neatest form, a reservoir of ink, which may be carried about the person 
for a week, and supply the memorandum-book with its lasting records. 


Tue Cuinacon; or, Guive ror tue Hanpo.—Mr. William Stidolph, a school- 
master at Blackheath, has invented an apparatus, to which the name of Chiragon is 
given; by the assistance of which, a person who has become blind after having 
learned the art of writing, may continue its practice without the risk of confounding 
words or lines together. It consists of a frame, with a raised margin, upon which 
margin is placed a narrow piece of wood, having a groove to receive a correspond- 
ing key that is attached to a collar or bracelet for the wrist. In the sides of the 
frames, series of notches are cut, into which the grooved piece of wood is placed, 
successively, so as to form the regular intervals between the lines, whilst the hand 
is permitted by the collar to pass freely from left to right, but is confined to certain 
limits in its action up and down, or in the direction of the length of the paper used. 
The writing is effected with Mordan’s patent pencils; and we have proved the 
efficiency of the invention, by writing a letter, with its guidance, while our eyes 
were bandaged so as to exclude the sight of every object. 


Navication or THE Evrnrates.—A valuable report has, we understand, lately 
been made to government, by an intelligent and scientific officer, on the practicabi- 
lity of a communication with Bombay by the Euphrates within forty days. If we 
are correctly informed, the proposed route is by steam to Iskenderoon, thence to 
Bir on the Euphrates, by the usual caravans, and from Bir down the river to Bom- 
bay by steam. How far this plan is practicable, we are not, in the absence of de- 
tails, enabled to judge, but much credit is said to be due to the officer in question, 
Captain Chesney, of the Royal Artillery, for the very able manner in which the 
report is drawn up, and for the very enlarged views which he has taken as to the 
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ultimate results of this important undertaking. We are informed that Captain 
Chesney twice descended the Euphrates into the Persian Gulph on a mere raft and 
that his valuable Hydrographical Survey of that river from Bir to the Per 
Gulph, made under every possible disadvantage, is now 
ment. 


ersian 
in the hands of govern- 


Sream VoyaGe From Naptrs ro Grerce ann Turkey.—The particulars of a 
proposed steam voyage from Naples to Greece and Turkey, have been sent to us 
and will no doubt interest many of our readers. It is proposed to start in April, 
should a sufficient number of persons subscribe their names with the agents bolero 
the Sist of January. ‘The following is a list of the ports where the ship will an- 
chor .— Naples, Messina, Corfu, Patras, Zante, Navarino, Modone, Cerigo, (or some 
port in the Morea,) Napoli di Romania, Specia, Hydra, Poros, Egina, Corinth, 
Porto Lione or Pireus, Capo Colonna, Zea, Eubea, or Negroponte, Lemnos, Mar- 
mora, and Constantinople ;—here one day will be employed in visiting the Bospho- 
rus and the Black Sea, and then the return will be to Koamkalé, Tenedos, Mitylene, 
Smyrna, Scio, Naxos, Paros and Antiparos, Delos, Melos, Zante, Messina and Na- 
ples, or Leghorn, as may be determined on. The time occupied in the voyage will 
be about three months ; but some days may perhaps be added to those calculated on, 
for visiting the more remarkable objects of interest and curiosity on shore, which 
however will be without additional cost to the passengers, ‘he rate of charge vary- 
ing of course according to berth, is from sixty to eighty-five guineas, provisions ine 
cluded so long as the ship is at sea; and the arrangements seem to us made with 
reference to general convenience, and to be reasonable and just. Names, we ob- 
serve, may be registered at Hammersley’s. 


Stram-CarriaGes,—A few days since trial was made on the Harrow-road of the 
first experimental carriage built by Mr. Squire and Colonel Maceroni. The con- 
structors appear to have attained one important step towards the perfecting of loco- 
motive carriages for general purposes—that of durability 1n the several parts of the 
machinery. ‘Their boiler generates steam with rapidity, and in ample quantity, so 
far as we are enabled to judge from the shortness of the excursion ; but it is only 
by a long journey that the sufficiency of the boiler can be ascertained ; and such a 
decided test would be a better means of determining the relative strength of the 
boiler, engine, and carriage. In facility of turning, and of ascending hills, it seems 
to have an advantage over every other locomotive coach we have seen. The sin- 
gular appearance of the vehicle, which is without a body for passengers, and the 
noise occasioned by the escape of the steam, after having performed its work in the 
cylinders, through the chimney-flue, caused a few horses met with on the road to 
shy a little; but we have little doubt that all these matters of detail will be properly 
remedied in the coaches now preparing by the inventors for public use. 


Fiery Mereons.—The Federal de Genéve of Nov. £0, contains an account by Pro- 
fessor Gautier, of some very remarkable meteorological phenomena which were 
witnessed there on the night of the 12th and 13th of November, The Professor 
thinks that they did not arise from Aurora Borealis, but belonged to that class of fiery 
meteors commonly called falling stars or luminous globes. They were chiefly ob- 


served between three and six o’clock in the morning. A very great number of 


falling stars were first seen in all directions; then a similar number of extremely 
bright luminous globes or points, throwing sufficient light to produce shadows, and 
spreading in their motion so as to present for some minutes beautiful streaks very 
like rockets. The colour was reddish, but some observers noticed occasionally pink 
and even blueish tints. There were at least four or five of those great meteors at dit- 
ferent times, points of the compass, and directions, Some went winding about, 
others were subdivided into many rays, and all or several ended in a sort of indistinct 
and yellowish luminous cloud. There was no particular noise ; the weather was mild 
for the season, with a light north-west wind ; the sky was clear during the greater 
part of the observations ; the barometer very low. 


Continentat Rartways.—A railroad between the Weser and the Rhine is about 
to be commenced ; it has received the sanction of the King and States of Hanover, 
and a company, supported by government, has been formed to curry it Into effect. 
Several hundred shares, of five hundred thalers each, have been taken. 1 he execu- 
tion of this plan will be of great advantage to the trade of the North of Germany, 
particularly of Bremen. It is proposed to connect Lubec and Hamburgh by a rail- 
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road and steam-carriages. A steam-coach is now in construction at Copenhagen, 
which is to run on the new road between Kiel and Alona, 


Temperature or Exnciranp.—The mean temperature of London is about two 
degrees higher than that of the surrounding country ; the difference exists chiefly in 
the night, and is greatest in winter, and least in spring. During the whole year, 
the mean temperature of England does not vary in different years more than four 
degrees and a half. 


Sree. Encravincs.—A Mr. Percy Heath has discovered a mode of re-bitine 
steel-plates, by which he can bring up to colour those tints which are usually consi- 
dered incapable of profiting by that process. This method promises to be useful in 
restoring worn plates, or such as merit to be repaired. 





MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
Kept at Edmonton. Latitude 51° 37° 32” N. Longitude 3’ 51” West of Greenwich. 


The warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed to the North in the 
shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is 
ascertained by an horizontal self-registering Thermometer in a similar situation. The daily ranve 
of the Barometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in 
the morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 



































































Range! Range 0 Rain 
. Prevailing - a 
1832. | of of pA in Prevailing Weather. 
| Ther. Barom. Winds. Inches . — 
Nov. 
23) 20-49 |29,83-29,90) N.E. & S.E. Clear. 
24, 34-51 29,99-29,96 S.E. Except the evening, cloudy. 
25 40.49 2,95-29,78) S. b. W. 025 |Rain in the morning; aftern. and even, clear. 
26 34-48 20,52-29,63 s.W. ,35 |Cloudy, with frequent rain. 
27) 28-43 29,62-29-42 S.W. 025 |Raining generally. 
28 31-44 20,54-29,61 S.W. 2 Except the evening, generally clear. 
29 34-45 20,52-29,56 S.W. 2 Generally clear. 2% 
p a 30-45 Stat. 29,75 s.W. General cloud, rain in the afternoon and evening. 
ec. 
1) 42.56 |29,72-29,64 S.W. 175 |Frequent rain during the day. 
2) 50-57 |29,52-29,44 S.W. 075 |Even. cloudy, with rain, otherwise generally clear. 
3) 37-47 29,39-29,49 N.W. 05 |Except the morning cloudy, with rain at times. 
4 41-47 29,45-29,89 N.W. 075 |Generally clear. 
5 32-43 |30,06-30,14 N.W. Cloudy, rain in the evening. 
6, 34-47 29,98-30,06 N.W. ,2 General cloud, a few drops of rain at times. 
7| 33-43 30,14-30,24) N.& S.W. General cloud. 
8) 32-44 30,24-30,27 S.W. General cloud, misling rain in the afternoon. 
9, 35-49 Stat. 30,30 S.W. General cloud. 
10) 34.49 30,29-30,24 S.W. Except the evening, cloudy. 
11) 30-48 30,27-30,35 S.W., Generally clear. 
12) 35-47 |30,35-30,29 S.W., General c'oud. 
13] 33-47 30,19-30,05 S.W. Except the evening, clondy. 
14} 31-47 20,87-29,81 S.W. Morning cloudy, otherwise generally clear. 
15) 30-44 29,56-29,69) S.W. & N.W. | 05 |Frequent heavy rain throughout the morning. 
16) 25-41 20,85-29,79 S.W. 5 Except the morning, cloudy, rain at times. — 
17) 34-56 29,62-29,47 S.W. ,125 | Except the evening, cloudy, with frequent rain. 
18| 37-45 |20,39-29,54 S.W. 025 |Generally clear. 
19) 27-39 |20,57-29,64 S.W. Clear. 
20) 27-37 a N.W.& S.W. Clear. 
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Mereor.—On Thursday, 13th, about a minute before six in the evening, a remarkably brilliant 
meteor made its appearance in or near the zenith; it proceeded in a southerly direction through 
Andromeda and Pegasus, then, entering Aquarius, disappeared at an altitude of 30° above the 
horizon, from this point to within 20° of the zenith, a train of apparently innumerable stars was 
visible for more than two minutes after the disappearance of the meteor. The sudden transition 
from comparative darkness to a light equalling that of mid-day, proauced an extraordinary effect 
upon the minds of those who witnessed it. friend, who happened to direct his eye towards the 
zenith before the meteor appeared, says, that from the larger ball of light, smaller ones were dis- 
charged in various directions for a moment only previous to its moving. 


Edmonton. Cuarves Henry ADAMS. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royat Socrery or Lirerature, Nov. 21.—A letter was read by the secretary 
from the Rev. Henry Clissold, on a daily prayer, in the hand-writing of King 
Charles I., discovered in his Majesty's State Paper Office, a copy of which was like- 
wise read. 

This original MS, of the king---for such it is declared by competent judges un- 
doubtedly to be---furnishes no additional evidence in favour of the authenticity of 
the Eikén Basilike, being characterized by none of the peculiarities in which that 
work, the subject of a protracted controversy, now at rest, abounds. It shows, how- 
ever, that the devotional feelings of the unfortunate sovereign were not the result of 
adversity ; his confession of sin, and prayer for pardon, being proved, from some 
particulars in this interesting composition, to have been a daily habit, long before 
the rebellion. 

The secretary likewise read a part of the contents of a manuscript, relating to the 
escape of Charles II. after the battle of Worcester. 

The principal and most active agent during this period, in providing for the safety 
of the unfortunate sovereign, was Colonel Gunter, of Rackton, Sussex. This geu- 
tleman, at his death, left in his family a manuscript, containing a minute relation of 
every particular, in regard to the escape of the king, in which he was personally 
concerned : this document has lately come into the possession of the British Mu- 
seum, and has been copied for the Society's use. From the portion read ou this 
occasion, it seems rather to confirm the narratives previously made public, by the 
addition of many minute concurrent particulars, than to disclose any important fact 
hitherto concealed ; still, sufficient interest attaches to it, to render its illustration 
and publication desirable. 


Dec. 5.—Rev. Dr. Richards in the chair. The reading of Colonel Gunter’s nar- 
rative of Charles II.’s escape from England, after the battle of Worcester, was con- 
cluded. 

The details of the fugitive monarch’s dangers and embarrassments, while in the 
charge of the loyal narrator, possess a lively interest. In passing near Arundel, 
the party fell in with the governor of the castle, Captain Morley ; at Bramber, they 
found themselves on a sudden in the midst of a large body of cavalry, that, unknown 
to them, were quartered in the neighbourhood ; and at Brighton, they were thrown 
into a further alarm, in consequence of the king's being recognized by the landlord 
of the inn where they put up. The master of the vessel which the colonel had en- 
gaged, likewise proved of a temper to occasion some apprehensions of delay or dis- 
covery. These distresses, however, were relieved by a ludicrous adventure, at a 
house near Chichester, which afforded them hospitality for a night; and the propri- 
etor of which, a staunch cavalier, related to the colonel, but not entrusted wit! bis 
secret, mistook the king for a Roundhead, and occasioned Charles and his company 
much diversion, by the perplexity into which he was thrown, on finding his wal 
but hospitable hearth unexpectedly invaded by one, as he thought, of that canting 
fraternity. 

Mr. Hamilton read a passage in a letter from Sir W. Gell, communicating some 
particulars of an interesting discovery made at Pompeii. Among other novel ob- 
jects lately met with there by Colonel Robinson, are the masts of a number of ves- 
sels, which were lying in the port at the time when the devoted town was over- 
whelmed. A drawing was likewise shown by Mr. Hamilton, copied from a picture 
lately found at the same place: the original is perhaps the most beautiful specimen 
of ancient painting known to exist. Itisa spirited representation of some event in 
the war of Alexander with Darius—probably the death of the latter, 

A drawing of a very curious relic of antiquity was also exhibited by the Chev. 
P. O. Bronsted. It is a terra-cotta vase, in the form of a box of a very peculiar 
shape, and is supposed to have held the aorpuwyadot, or bones used in playing at 
dice. The subject of Prometheus, visited on the rock by the Oceanitide, is elegantly 
painted on the vase. It was found at A®gina, and is of Athenian workmanship. 


Campripcr Puriosornicat Socrery.—A meeting was held on Monday evening, 
the Rev. Professor Sedgwick, President, being in the chair.—Mr. Whewell read a 
continuation of his notes on the architecture of Picardy and Normandy. After the 
business of the meeting, Mr. Sims gave an account of the method of graduation of 
astronomical instruments, by which he has divided the mural circle of eight fert 
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diameter, recently placed in the Observatory of this University, and divided in its 
actual place. This account was prefaced by a notice of the methods of engine di- 
viding or derivative gradation ; and of the modes of original dividing, employed by 
Bird, Graham, and Ramsden, previous to the one which has now superseded them, 
and which is the invention of Mr, Troughton. The explanation was illustrated by 
the exhibition of models, and of some of the apparatus and calculations which have 
been actually employed for,the Observatory circle. 


Zoo.ooicat Society, Dec. 6.—John Hamilton, Esq., Vice President, in the 
chair, The minutes of the last monthly meeting were read and confirmed. Nine- 
teen candidates were elected, amongst whom were the Earls of Stair and Yarmouth, 
Lord Viscount Ranelagh, Sir E. Halliday, N. N. Rothschild, and others. The report 
of the council, read by the Secretary, stated, among various details, that the balance 
in hand, on the 30th of Nov., after the monthly receipts and payments, was 5171. 
4s. 8d., and the number of visitors to the Gardens, 4424. 

It was announced that Dr. Grant, Professor of Zoology at the London University, 
would give an extended course of lectures to the members of the Society in Bruton 
Street, on the structure and classification of animals. These lectures will commence 
on the 15th of January; the report also stated, that the council, convinced by the 
experience of the last two years, that the Society contained, among its members, men 
of high rank in science, both at home and abroad, and referring to the printed pro- 
ceedings, in proof, had under consideration a plan for the publication of Transactions, 
with plates, on a scale commensurate with the varied materials and resources of the 
Society. The donations to the Library, Museum, and Menagerie, were numerous 
and valuable. Two new bye-laws were confirmed by ballot, and the whole business 
of the meeting appeared to give great and general satisfaction. 


Royat Grocrapuicat Soctery, Dre. 3.—G. W. Hamilton, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair. An interesting paper was concluded, (the commencement of which was read 
at the former meeting of this Society,) in which a view was taken of the route pro- 
posed to be adopted by Captain Back, in his search for Captain Ross. Captain 
Back proposes leaving this country in February next, and to proceed via New York 
to Montreal, from whence he will ascend the Ottawa to the Lakes. On arriving at 
Fort William, on Lake Superior, the party will obtain a fresh supply of provisions, 
and canoes which are better adapted for crossing the various portages lying in the 
way. From thence they will proceed by the usual route to Cumberland House, 
where two boats will be supplied them, in which the whole party will embark with 
their provisions, and will penetrate to the shores of the Arctic Sea, in a N, E. direc- 
tion, and commence their search for Captain Ross, Captain Back’s paper was inter- 
spersed with numerous quotatious from various authors, relating to the country 
through which he would pass, 

A paper was also read, respecting the junction of the Gambia and Cassamanza 
rivers, on the coast of Africa. The paper detailed the researches of the late Captain 
Boteler, on the subject; and also an attempt to settle the question by Lieut George 
Rendall. 

In the course of the evening a letter was read, being one from Sir Thomas Button, 
the celebrated navigator, in reply to Lord Dorchester, in 1629; stating bis opinion 
by desire of King Charles the First, respecting the probability of a N. W, passage. 
This curious document, appearing at the present moment, when the expedition of 
Captain Back is about to proceed in that direction, excited much interest. 


Roya Socrery.—J.W. Lubbock, Esq. in the chair. The following communica- 
tions were read. First, a letter from Sir James South to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex, on the extensive atmosphere of Mars, from recent observations 
satisfactorily made with the large equatorial telescope. Sir James South is led to 
conclude, that some physical change has occurred in the atmosphere of this primary 
planet, or that the opinions of certain writers on the subject, hitherto considered as 
authorities by astronomers, are erroneous. Second, a brief memoir by Dr. Ritchie, 
of the London University, on the beautiful discoveries of Dr. Farraday in magneto- 
electric induction, Tbird,—an account of extraordinary meteors seen on the night 
of the 12th Nov. last, near the seat of Sir Robert Wigram, (the name of the place 
was unheard ;) the author of this paper observed in the heavens, on the night stated, 
a sudden burst of light, exhibited in a well-defined line, which gradually assumed a 
thin nebulous appearance as it wasted away: it was, at the same time, distorted and 
twisted in a very remarkable manner ; after ascending a hill, he distinctly saw three 
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or four meteors ie pag along the heavens at one time; in the course of a few 
minutes he counted no fewer than fort y-eight, whose magnitudes varied from the 
magnitudes of Mars or Jupiter, to that of a Roman candle. The whole scene 
was described as one of great magnificence; the meteors were considered very 
different from those vulgarly called shooting stars. 

Mr. Lubbock read the draft of an address of thanks to the king for continuing the 
gold medals of George IV.; it expressed an assurance that the Society, by its ad- 
judication of the medals, would show that this splendid instance of regal favour had 
not been bestowed in vain by his majesty. 


Grotocicar Society, Nov. 21.--Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq., President, 
in the chair.—George Bentham, Esq., Secretary, H.S., and Jedidiah 8S. Tucker, 
Esq., of Tromaton Castle, Cornwall, were elected Fellows.—The paper by Arch- 
deacon Verschoyle, on the coast of Sligo and Mayo, began at the last meeting, was 
concluded.—A communication was afterwards read, from Professor Sedgwick, on 
the discovery of a bed of recent shells in the Isle of Sheppy, 140 feet above the level 
of the sea, and sixteen feet below the surface of the land. © 

Dec. 5.—A paper by Gideon Mantell, Esq., F.G.S., was read, on the Saurian re- 
mains found by the author, at various times, in ‘Tilgate Forest, Sussex, but more 
particularly on a new animal belonging to the same tribe, and lately discovered by 
him. ‘The paper was illustrated by an extensive series of specimens, including the 
recently found reptile, and numerous drawings. 

Sociery or Arrs, Nov. 11.—The Secretary, Mr. Aikin, delivered a lecture on the 
solid substances used for artificial light. He gave a detailed account of the modes 
of obtaining and preparing the various substances from which candles are manu- 
factured, viz. tallow, spermaceti, wax, composition, stearine, and the solid part of 
the cocoa-nut oil; he explained the different processes of manufacture, and exhi- 
bited lighted specimens of all the candles in general use, for the purpose of com- 
paring their relative advantages. Among these was a candle with a plaited double 
wick, the ends of which being curved outwards, project beyond the flame, and are 
gradually consumed ; by this means the wick is kept of a constant length, and the 
candle gives a regular and equal flame, without requiring to be snuffed, Mr. Aikin 
also showed that the same result is obtained by placing a common candle at an 
angle of about 45° instead of in the usual vertical position, and he exhibited a night 
lantern, in which the candle thus placed gave, so long as it burnt, an equally bright 
and steady flame without snuffing. 


Dustin Geotocicat Sociery, Nov. 2¢nd.—A very interesting paper was read 
by Captain Portlock, Royal Engineers, ‘‘ On the Basalt of the North coast of Ire- 
land.” ‘The geology of Ireland has, hitherto, been imperfectly studied, and there is 
every reason to hope that much that is valuable is soon to be discovered in this un- 
trodden field. We hear that it is in contemplation by the Society to establish a lec- 
tureship on the subject. 





NEW PATENTS. 

A. Stocker and W. Southwood Stocker, both of the Union Rolling Mills, Bir- 
mingham, Warwick, for their invention of various improvements in machinery for 
manufacturing iron and other metal tips for the heels and toes of shoes, chain links, 
and other articles. Oct. 22nd, 6 months. 

S. Converse, of New York, in the United States of America, at present residing in 
Ludgate Hill, London, gentleman, for an improvement in making or manufacturing 
fire grates. Oct. 22nd, 6 months. lh . 

G. F. Muntz, of Birmingham, Warwick, Metal Roller, for his invention of an im- 
proved manufacture of metal plates for sheathing the bottom of ships and other ves- 
sels. Oct. 22nd, 6 months. = 

J. Bourne, of Ilchester, Somerset, Road Surveyor, for his invention of a machine 
for scraping or cleansing roads and other ways. Oct. 22nd,6 months, 

L. Foucand, of George Yard, Lombard Street, London, Merchant, for an invention 
communicated to him by a foreigner residing abroad, of an improvement or im- 
provements applicable to the priming of percussion locks of guns and pistols, Nov. 
2nd, 6 months. ; 

G. Oldland, of Hilsley, in the Parish of Hawkesbury, Gloucester, Cloth Worker, 
for certain improvements in machinery or apparatus for preparing, dressing, and 
furnishing of woollen cloth, and other fabrics, Nov. 3rd, 6 months. 
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H. Scrivenor, of New Broad Street, gentleman, for his invention of a certain im- 
provement in the construction of iron railways. Nov. 6th, 2 months. 

E, Galloway, of Carter Street, Walworth, Surrey, Engineer, for his improvements 
in steam engines and apparatus for propelling. Nov. 7th, 6 months, 

W. W. Taylor, of Bow, Middlesex, Felt Manufacturer, for his invention of an 
improved cloth for the sails of ships and other vessels. Nov. 8th, 6 months. 

J. Burlingham, of Old Kuckenham and Attleborough, Norfolk, for certain im- 
provements on mills, or certain machinery to be operated upon by wind, and appli- 
cable to the grinding of corn, and other purposes. Nov. 8th, 2 months. 

J. L. Heathorn, of Change Alley, Cornhill, London, Ship Owner, for certain im- 
provements in rigging for ships and other vessels. Nov. 13th, 6 months. 

T. Spinney, of Cheltenham, Gloucester, Gas Engineer, for his invention of an 
improved earthenware retort for generating gas for the purpose of illumination. 
Nov. 13th, 6 months. 

J. V. Desgrand, of Size Lane, London, Merchant, for the invention of a certain 
method of weaving elastic fabrics. Communicated by a certain foreigner, residing 
abroad. Nov. 14th, 6 months. 

S. Jones, of the Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement's Danes, manufacturer, for a 
certain improvement in apparatus, or part or parts of apparatus, for producing in- 
stantaneous light. Nov. 20th, 6 months. 

J. Perkins, of Fleet Street, Londen, Engineer, for an improvement in preserving 
copper in certain cases, from the oxydation caused by heat. Nov. 20th, 6 months. 





COMMERCIAL AND MONEY MARKET REPORT. 


The causes for commercial depression, to which we had occasion to refer in our 
last report, continue with unabated efiect, and manufacturing industry and mercan- 
tile enterprize are sufiering under their influence. The preparations of grocers and 
other retail dealers for the Christmas consumption have produced a limited increase 
of business in East and \\ est India produce, but in all other markets it has been on 
the narrowest scale, The value of all articles of produce has been firm, because, in 
the present aspect of political affairs, holders of them have looked for an advance in 
the price, and they has been readily sold at Rotterdam and other continental depots at 
higher quotations, but with this temptation to export produce, shipping operations 
have been very trifling, from an apprehension, on the part of holders in this 
country, that some difficulties may arise on the other side the water. Custom-house 
brokers are complaining heavily of want of business, It is extraordinary that in 
the present state of things there should be no animation in the provision trade, or in 
those commodities that constitute warlike stores. 

The result of our inquiries respecting manufacturing industry is as follows :— 
Operations in iron are nearly suspended, in consequence of the Dutch war, At 
Manchester, finer fabrics are principally in course of manufacture, and a good deal of 
business is also in progress in twist, both fer the home and American markets. ‘The 
hosiery and lace trades are brisk for the season of the year, and the circumstances 
that press upon trade generally. ‘There is some demand for coarse woollen cloths, 
chiefly used for military uniforms ; but from what we can learn, we apprehend that 
these orders are more speculative than real, There are also some low priced stuffs 
manufacturing at this time. Light silk goods are now chiefly made, and it is these 
articles in which the French excel, and consequently manufacturers here are obliged 
to make them very cheap. 

Money Market.—The efforts of the Bulls have been latterly unceasing, and they 
have twice succeeded in giving a considerable impetus to Consols, notwithstanding 
the general gloom that hanes over political and commercial affairs. In the first in- 
stance they caused this stock to advance from 833 3, to 84} %, and again to 85} j, 
with every political event favouring a decline. The impression upon the Stock 
Exchange is, that a serious deterioration in the value ot Consols must take place 
after Christmas; but the great quantity of unemployed capital that is constantly 
finding its way into English securities, strongly tends to maintain them, and there 
has been no new creation of stock for many years, and great quantities of it are locked 
up in marriage settlements, and for other permanent objects. The general appear- 
anes of foreign securities has presented firmness, although some have given way ; Por- 
tuguese, Spanish, and Mexican, North of Europe securities have been very steady. 
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PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Monday, 24th of December. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. 


Bank Stock, 187 half, 8 half.—Consols— 
Shut. —Consols for Account 84 three-quarters, 
seven - eighths.— Reduced, 83 five -eighths, 
three-quarters.-~ Three and a Half Do. 91 
three-eighths, five-cighths.—Four per Cent, 
101 three-quarters, 102.—India Bonds 20, 2.— 
Exchequer Bills, 30, 1. 


FOREIGN STOCKS. 


Belgian Bonds 74 half.— Brazil 46 three-quar- 
ters, 7 one-quarter.—Chilian 16 half, 17 balf.— 


Columbian 10, 11.—Danish 68 half, 9.—Dutech 
41 five-eichths, seven-eighths.—Greek 25, 6.— 
Mexican 24 three-quarters, 5 quarter.— Porte. 
guese 49, 50.— Russian 98 half, 9.—Spanish 15 
seven-eighths, 16.—French Rentes 69, 50. 


SHARES. 


Alliance, 8 half, 9.—Guardian, 20 half.—Pro- 
tector 24s, Gd., 25s. 6d.— Brazil Mines, 45 half, 6 
half.—British lron, 18, 19.—Canada, 45 half, 6 
haif.—General Steam Navigation, @ half.— 
Irish Provincial Bank, 20 half, three-quarters. 





BANKRUPTS, 


FROM NOVEMBER 16, TO DECEMBER 14, 1852, INCLUSIVE. 


Nov. 16.—H. Palmer, Stratford, Essex, tim- 
ber merchant.—G. Price, Portiand Place North, 
Clapham-road, bookseller.—W. Caffall, sen., 
Rickmansworth, Herts, butcher.—J. Pearce, 
Museum Street, Bloomsbury, licensed victual- 
ler.—S. Harrison and W. Bristow, Old Bromp- 
ton, nursery men.—G. Beeby, Soho Square, 
haberhasher.—J. Saunders, Corpet’s Tay, Exsex, 
schoolmaster.—I. Laver, Clapham, Surrey, tal- 
low chandler.—H. Crace, Regeut Street, pain- 
ter.—W. Jarvis, Peterborough, victualler.—W. 
Smith, Billingsgate, fishmonger.—T. Howard, 
Burnley, Lancashire, tailor.—E. Higgins, Man- 
chester, draper.—J. P. Oldfield, Liverpool, mer- 
chant.—G. Bower, jun., and M. Bower, Bir- 
mingham, gilt toy makers.—T. Jefferys, Han- 
ley, Stoke upon Trent, Staffordshire, reer 
—J. Ditchfield, Warrington, Lancashire, vic- 
tualler.—W. Kilsby, Southampton, hotel keeper. 
—S. Burrell, St. Ives, Hantingdunshire, linen 
draper.—B. G. Sloper, Chester, manufacturing 
chemist. 

fow. 20.—B. Hatch, Susannah Street, East 
India Road, Poplar, builder.—A. Wildeboer, 
Crutched Friars, merchant.—T. North, Wootton, 
Bedfordshire, carpenter.—W. Poile, West End, 
Northall, Middlesex, dealer.—D. Curie, Re- 
gent Street, tailor.—W. Parmeter, Gosport, 
ants, ship boilder.—W. Buckmaster, Lea- 
mington Priors, wine merchant. 

Nov. 23.—T. M. Kuight, and J. B. Knight, 
Hammersmith, lodging honse keepers.—A. H. 
Ayckbowm, Wendover, Bucks, surgeon.—W. 
Mabley, New Bridge Strect, Vauxha!l, pawn- 
broker.—F. F. Cross, George Yard, Whitcombe 
Street, Leicester Square, livery stable keeper. 
—P. M. Chitty, Shaftesbury, Dorsetshire, seri- 
vener.— W. Corkhill, Whitehaven, Cumberland, 
ironmonger.—E. and J. R. Gray, Liverpool, 
corn merchants.—R. Church, Liverpovul, coach 
proprietor.—J. George, Hereford, timber mer- 
chant.—J. Emley, Liverpool, merchant.—W. 
Brough and 38. Sinith, Sculcoates, Yorkshire, 

int mannfacturers.—T’. Cooper, Thatcham, 

erks, stage coach proprietor.—J, and C. Pitt, 
Worcester, goldsmiths.—J. Freeman, Shipston 
upon Stour, Worcestershire, draper. 

Nov. 27.—A. Asseretti, Bridge Street, West- 
minster, auctioneer.—G. Sheward, Edgeware 
Road, dealer in horses.— W. Brice, Charibary, 
Oxfordshire, glover.—J. Mayne, West Smith- 
field, vietnaller.—J. A. Brooks, Charlotte S:reet, 
Bloomsbury Square, wine merchant.—A. Bar- 
rett, York Street, St. James's Square, wine 
merchant.—T. Wild, Savage Gardens, Tower 
Hiil, wine mercbant.—J. Smith, Bedford Row, 
money scrivener.—J. W. Hobbs, North Ter- 
race, Monnt Gardens, Lambeth, music seller.— 
E. Stephenson, Liverpool, joiner.—M. White, 
Emley, Yorkshire, joiner.—G. Whittle, Wol- 
verhampton, saddler.—T. Varnbam, Sinder Hill, 
Statiordshire, clay merchant,—W. and J. West- 


lake, Plymouth, tailors.—G. Walker, Beverley, 
Yorkshire, draper —T. White, Birmingham, 
draper.—W. Furniss, Leeds, smith.—W. Dove, 
Bath, victualler. 

Nov. 30.—S. Dracker, Old City Chambers, 
Bishopsgate Street Within, merchant.—P. W. 
Brass, King Street, Hammersmith, oiliman.— 
T. G. Panson, Aldgate, woollen draper.—W. 
Graham, Rosemary Lane, Whitechapel, vie- 
tualler.—-N. Geary, New Bond Street, stay 
manufacturer.—J. Escudier, Albemarle Street, 
Piccadilly, hotel keeper.—J. Williams, Fleet 
Street, stationer.—W. Thomas, T. Thomas, and 
1. Thomas, Narrow Street, Ratclitf, ship owner. 
—J. Shaw, Great St. Helen's, rhe | dealer, 
—H. C. Carter, Tooting, Surrey, linen draper. 
—C. Songgs, Mint Street, Southwark, cabinet 
manutacturer.— E. Tobin, Fleet Street, tailor.— 
J. Bill, Broseley, Shropshire, buteher.— J. Dean, 
Liverpool, tailor.—R. Cockin, Doncaster, York- 
shire, malster.—C. Hales, Portsmouth, grocer. 
—W. Lewellyn, Moneythasloyne, Monmoath- 
shire, miller,—H. J. Shepherd, Beverley, York- 
shire, dealer.—Sarah Crewe and Elizabeth 
Crewe, Burslem, Staffordshire, innkeepers.— 
—W. Haxby, Hummanby, Yorkshire, lace ma- 
nufactarer.—R. Burton, Clifteua, Gloucester- 
shire, victualler.—R. Wheeldon, Birmingham, 
victualler.—J. Anderson and J. Perry, Worces- 
‘er, painters —W.T. Pinwell and J. Please, 
J xeter, linen drapers. 

Dec. 4.—H. Gonde, Leicester, *eedsman.— 
R. Whitburn, Ripley, Surrey, brewer.—B, 
Hensman, Queen Street Place, money scrive- 
ner.—W. Redgrave, Grosvenor Street West, 
Pimlico, wire worker.—W. Butler, Little St. 
Thomas Apostle, painter.—J. O. Kettle, South- 
ampton Strect, Strand, tailor.—W. Coles, jon. 
Mincing Lane, broker.—B. Pinney, Statiord 
Place, Pimlico, picture dealer.—R. Green, 
Bristol, hosier.—W. Fenton, Belle Vue, York- 
shire, schoolmaster. — T. Tonnicliff, Sileby, 
Leicestershire, lace manufaeturer.—T. Peake, 
Shrewsbury, Shropshire, grocer.—-T. Daubney, 
Portsea, Hants, pe ae Lear, Kingswood 
Hill, Bitton, Gloucestershire, tallow chandler. 
—N. Henwood, Penzance, Cornwall, victaaller. 
— B. Shaw, Rochdale, Lancashire, hat manu- 
factarer.—H. Sparrow, Wolverhampton, Staf- 
fordshine, ironfounder.—~W. Sims, St. Ives, 
Cornwall, grocer. 

Dec. 7 —W. Benfield, St. Mary at Hill, per- 
fumer.—M. R. Dun and W. Cleugh, London 
Street, Fenchurch Street, merchants.—J. B. 
Bowley, Great Dover Street, Newington, fur- 
nishing ironmonger.— D. Gorely, Great Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury, wholesale perfomer.—R. 
Bricheno, Hemingtord Gray, Hontingdunshire, 
horse dealer. —F. Beaumont, Huddersfield, 
Yorkshire, grocer.—D. Evans, jun, Liverpool, 
joiner.—E. Robinson, Wakefield, Yorkshire, 
hosier.—S. G. Sikes, Huddersfield, Yorkshire, 
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banker.—W. Poulton, Broadleaze, Cricklade 
St. Sampson, Wilts, cattle salesman.—A. Pratt, 
Redditch, Worcestershire, surgeon.—T. Broom- 
head, Birmingham. appraiser. — J. Thomas, 
Walsall, Statfordshire, saddiers’ ironmonger.— 
A, Miller, Hermitage, Westbourne, Sussex, 
rope maker. 

Dec. 11.—T. Haines, Piccadilly, seedsman. 
F. Taylor, Soath Molton Street, carpenter.—G. 
F. Stratton, Fark Hill, near Alcester, War- 
wickshire, pipe manofacturer.—T. Witter, Li- 
verpool, joiner.—W. Peters, Blackfriars Road, 
Surrey, wine merchant.—W. Harris and W. 
Harris, jun. Liverpool, linen drapers.—J. Eld, 
Walsall, Stattordshire, innhoider.—J. Crooke, 
Burnley, Lancashire, ironmonger.—J. Garratt, 
Muggerhanger, Blunham, Bedfordshire, pub 
lican.—J. Raby, Darlington, Durham, grocer. 


P. Wallis, Comb Fields Warwickshire, shop. 
keeper.—S. Smith, Birmingham, victualler. 
Dec, 14.—A. Townley, Stockport, bookseller. 
—J. Lingford. Nottingham, ironfoander.—J. 
Fallows, jun. Oldham, Lancashire, grocer,-—A. 
Emmett, Holdenwood, Haslingden, aancashire, 
cotton spinner.—F.Whitmore, Lambeth,brewer. 
—J. Sharman, Birmingham, grocer.—S, Car- 
ter, Farnham, Surrey, surgeon.—T. Suarfien, 
Abchurch Lane, wine merchant.—J. Blake, 
Norton Folgate, chemist.—J. Hook, Great Alice 
Street, Goodman’s Fields, flour dealer.—H. Sa. 
vage, Oxford Street, cheesemonger.—M. New- 
land, Parliament Street, broker.—G. Bail, 
Wood Street, artificial flower maker.—H. 
Sheen, Leicester, grocer.—J. Frost and J. Ne}- 
son, Huddersfield, manufacturers of faucy goods. 
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On the 24th Nov., the news arrived that the Dutch government had resolved 
upon resistance to the occupation of the citadel of Antwerp, under the command 
of Baron Chassé, who has prepared his men by proclamation, and the for- 
tress by every precaution that military genius can command, to make an obsti- 
nate defence. The Dutch sovereign, with a moderation not well understood, 
decrees that he is determined to make no reprisals upon the English and French 
shipping in his ports. At this time, it is understood that the French will con- 
fine themselves to the capture of the citadel, provided that the Dutch confine 
themselves within their own frontier, and make no hostile movement against 
the Belgians. In the beginning of December the French commenced their 
operations, apparently with all military skill, the commanding officer of the siege, 
Marshal Gerard, being more intent to achieve his conquest with the least possible 
loss, rather than in the least possible time. Baron Chassé has hitherto respected the 
city, that lies completely at his mercy beneath his guns. The Dutch army at this 
time, the 21st of December, in full equipment, and within sound of the artillery that 
is making their fortress a heap of ruins, remains quiescent. Prussia has made 
a demonstration of her force, and has promulgated a sullen manifesto, and the disin- 
clmation of Russia to the whole proceedings of the English and French is well under- 
stood. There has been some skirmishing between the moderate naval force of the 
Dutch and a division of the French army on the Scheldt. The combined English 
and French fleets, have, as yet, done nothing further than sail in and out of port. 
The siege of the citadel is likely not to be brought to a conclusion until the new 
year, and its disastrous effects will outlast many a year. The ministry of the King 
of the French seems to have been strengthened by the passing events. Austria 
remains quiet. The new King of Greece will, before this meets our readers, have 
tried the cares of sovereignty, and seen something of the nature of the subjects over 
whom he is torule. Spain seems to be on the eve of a civil commotion, and nothing 
seems to restrain the opposing parties from coming to open contention, but the 
want of some opportune accident. The truly disgraceful contest between the Por- 
tuguese brothers still continues. Paltry, harassing, and inglorious warfare is making 
sad havoc with human life, and we do not hesitate to say, that if the ‘‘ Adelphi” 
could perform the Hibernian feat of jumping down each other’s throats, and thus 
finally disappearing, it would be well for humanity at large, and particularly bene- 
ficial to the Portuguese. Rebellion, whatever shape it may assume, seems Just now 
to be prospering all over the world. Our ancient and loving ally, the Sultan, whose 
fleet we most affectionately assisted to destroy, is, by the means of that very destruc- 
tion, almost at the mercy of the Egyptian Pasha his revolted servant. Even the 
‘* Celestial Empire” has its terrestial troubles, in a very considerable insurrectionary 
movement, The word has become fashionable ; movement seems to be the order of 
the day throughout the known world. To return near home, the aspect of affairs does 
not seem to be more encouraging. Unhappy Ireland! Torn by a variety of factions, 
each of which, maddened by mutual opposition, has placed jarring chords in her 
national harp, and nothing but the wildest discord sounds feartully along valleys that 
should rejoice as much in plenty as they do in luxuriance of verdure. Agitation, 
that parent of all the social crimes, is fearfully at work—the aristocracy are alarmed 
and discontented, the middle class are on the brink of ruin, and the lower but one 
small step from actual rebellion. ‘The results of the elections in this department of 
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the empire, is anything but satisfactory. The repealists are gaining ground, but 
they should be taught, that whatever may hereafter be the fate of Ireland, she will 
still be a province, if not of England, of some other power; and then the agitators 
may find, that, to convert an old friend into a violent enemy, is not the best policy, 
either for their own little interests or the nation they pretend to love. We cannot 
pretend to decide whether we ought to congratulate the friends of order upon the 
results of the elections, as hitherto returned ; but still it would appear, that neither 
the two extremes of the factions, the ultra-tory, or the radical destructive, that agitate 
the kingdom, has high cause of congratulation. The public eye will be turned with 
intense interest upon the proceedings of the new parliament, and, though many men 
have been rejected who would have enlightened it by their wisdom, and dignified it 
by their honourable sentiments, we hope that those who have been selected will do 
their duty fearlessly, and consult the best interests of their country in preference to 
the wild expectations of most of their constituents. 





MEMOIRS OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


Hon. Str Henry Brackwoopo, Barr, 





In our obituary of this month it is our melancholy duty to record the demise of 


the Hon. Sir Henry Blackwood, Bart. Sir Henry was one of those naval heroes 
that can hardly be replaced. In the death of men like him, one of the sinews of 
our national strength is snapped, The time, the service, the hard, the prolonged 
service, by which such a commander is perfected, can be appreciated only by those 
who know of what stuff a British naval officer of high rank ought to be composed. 
It is not in these “ piping times of peace” that the hero is formed ; and should a 
fierce and prolonged maritime war break out, every stroke of death that has fallen 
upon a man like Sir Henry, will be acknowledged and bewailed as a national mis- 
fortune. The subject of the present memoir was the son of Sir John Blackwood, 
Bart., of Ballyliddy, Co. Down, by the Baroness Dufferin and Clanboye. He was 
born Dec. 28th, 1770, and he entered the service under the auspices of Admiral 
McBride. He received his commission under Earl Howe, and we find him on the 
ist of June first lieutenant of the Invincible. In that action he was ordered to take 
possession of Le Juste, a French 84, that had recently struck. He was shortly 
after made a commander, and posted June 2nd, 1795. Commanding various vessels 
often engaged with the enemy, and in every engagement sustaining his own honour 
and that of his country, particularly we find him engaging for some hours the 
Guillaume Tell, a superb 86 gun ship, with his own frigate alone, and so much 
damaging his gigantic opponent as to afford an opportunity to other British ships 
to come up and complete the conquest he had so courageously begun. He was pre- 
sent at the battle of Trafalgar, and though he then commanded but a frigate, his 
services were eminently useful. Captain Blackwood narrowly escaped destruction, 
when the ship he commanded, the Ajax, was burnt in the Dardanelles. He made 
himself, as a volunteer, very active in forcing the straits; and his services were 
thankfully, and publicly acknowledged. After a life of almost constant service, he 
was advanced to the rank of Rear Admiral, and raised to the dignity of a baronet of 
Great Britain, In August 1819 he was nominated K.C.B., and appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Kast Indies. He returned to England December 1832, 

Sir Henry Blackwood married first, Jan. 12, 1795, Jane Mary, second daughter 
of Launcelot Crosbie, of Tubrid, Esq.; secondly, June 3, 1799, Eliza, fourth 
daughter of Captain Martin Waghorn, R.N. ; and thirdly, May 9, 1803, a daughter of 
the late governor, Francis Gore. His eldest son is a lieutenant in the Royal Navy. 


Dr. Scarpa. 

Among these who have engraven their names upon the tablets that will be read 
by posterity, and have now passed away during the last month, is the celebrated 
X Bases Scarpa, who expired at a very patriarchal age, on the 30th November, in 
Italy. He advanced by his writings the theory of medicine, and proved, by his suc- 
cessful practice, that what he advanced was consonant to reason. His own longe- 
vity was a safe voucher for the value of his prescriptions. For ourselves, we have 
a predilection for old medical men. Practice makes perfect, even in the art of 
killing, and when one has seen much of what will kill, he must be obtuse indeed not 
to discover something that will cure. 

Proresson Rusu. 

Tt has been, not inaptly, remarked by more than one of our contemporaries, that 

the same epoch sees two empires, each engaged in testifying their feelings of 
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respect to departed genius, by the munificent subscriptions to raise monumental tri- 


butes to those they listened to so eagerly when living, and regret so deeply when 
dead, It is another singular coincidence, that these venerated objects of our grief 
Sir Walter Scott and Cuvier, should both have been born and both should have de- 
ceased in the same year: but the latter part of the observation does but verify the 
aphorism, that “ misfortunes never come single.’”’ Professor Rush, also, one of the 
greatest ornaments of literature, has also left a void that will not easily be filled. 
Accounts have recently reached us from Copenhagen of his demise. He was not 
inferior to the first philologists of the age, and his entire life was devoted to the 
most useful inquiries connected with human knowledge. 


Mr. J. S. Grimatopr. 

After a sudden illness, at his lodgings, 24, Pitt-street, Tottenham-court-road, Mr. 
J. S. Grimaldi, the son, and, as it was once thought, the successful successor, of his 
talented father. The deceased performed the previous week at the Tottenham-street 
Theatre, the parts of ‘‘Scaramouch,” in “ Don Juan,” and “ Black Cesar,” in 
“The Slave’s Revenge,” and he then appeared in his usual health. On Monday, 
however, he became delirious, but dressed himself and assumed one of his principal 
characters; he was then mildly restrained, and medical aid called in, but all 
proved ineffectual, and at nine o'clock on Tuesday morning he breathed his last. 
The deceased was unmarried, and in his 30th year. 


Mr. Leman Tuomas Tertius Repe. 

Tn his 34th year, Mr. Leman Thomas Tertius Rede. He was bred to the law, 
but afterwards embraced the stage ; he was also the author of “ Memoirs of Can- 
ning,” “* Road to the Stage,” ‘* Oxberry's Dramatic Biography,” &c. His last 
appearance on the stage was at Sadler’s Wells, for the benefit of Miss Forde. He 
married, in 1824, Mrs. Oxberry, widow of the late comedian, who survives him. 
He possessed considerable literary talent, and very varied conversational powers. 
His father, who was also an author, died some years since on the 10th of December, 
and what may now appear extraordinary from its near fulfilment is, that he ever after 
rong a strong presentiment that he should die in that month, if not on that 

ay. 

Dr. Spurznerm. 

The Boston papers report the death, from typhus, of the celebrated Doctor 
Spurzheim, the phrenologist, who had been lecturing in that city. Some demonstra- 
tion of respect for the memory of the learned stranger was expected to be shown. 


He was in the 57th year of his age. 





ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. N. J. Stubbin, jun. A.M., to the 
Vicarage of Offton-com-Bricet, Suffolk.—The 
Rev John Guthrie, M.A., to the Vicarage of 
Helmerton, Wilts, void by the death of the 
Rev. T. Jones.—The Rev. Robert Houston, to 
the Church and Parish of Dalmillington, in the 
Presbytery «nd Shire of Ayr, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. Gilbert M‘liveen.—The Rev. 
James Logan, to the Church and Parish of 
Swinton, in the Presbytery of Churnside, co. 
Berwick, vacant by the translation of the Rev. 
John Hunter to the Tron Kirk of Edinborgh. 
—The Rev. Richard Bassett, Curate of Lan- 
dow, Glamorganshire, to the Rectory of Eg- 
er in the same county, vacant by the 

eath of the Rev. Edward Morgan, formerly 
of Gadlys, Aberdare.—The Rev. Pit7-Henry 
Hele, of Queen’s College, Oxford, to the Mas- 
tership of the Ashbarton Free Grammar School, 
vacant by the resignation of the Rev. Joha 
White.—The Rev. Henry John Hasted, A.B., 
to the Rectory of Bradfield Combast, and to 
the Rectory of Litthe Whelnetham, both in 
Suffolk.—The Rev. Lord Arthur Charles Her- 
vey, A.M., to the Rectory of Ickworth, with 
Chedburgh, Suffolk. 


Married.—At Clapham Charch, Edward Ro- 

rs, Esq. M.P., to Eliza Casamajor Brown, 

aughter of the late Henry Brown, Esq. of the 
Madras Civil Service. 

By special licence, at the house of Lord De- 
cies, in Curzon Street, Viscount Beresford to 
the Hon. Mrs. Hope, of Deepdene, widow of 
the late T. Hope, Esq 





John Fitzgerald, Esq., eldest son of John 
Fitzgerald, Esq. M.P., of Wherstead Lodge, 
Suffolk, to Augusta March, only daughter of C. 
M. Phillipps, Esq. of Garendon Park, M.P. for 
Leicestershire. 

At Hamilton Palace, Lord Lincoln to Lady 
Susan Hamilton, sister to the Marquis of Doug- 
las and Clydesdale. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. Gilbert 
Chesnutt, B.A., of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, to Elizabeth, second danghter of 
J. Toussaint, Esq. of Manor House, Feltham, 
Middlesex. 


Died.—At Naples, Lord Berwick, of Atting 
ham House. Shropshire. 

At Guildford, Mr. Thomas Bickaoell, for- 
merly of Guildford Park Farm, aged 76. 

Suddenly, the Right Rev. Dr. Burke, Pro- 
testant Bishop of Waterford. He was brother 
and heir of the Earl of Mayo. 

At Oak Bank, near Seven Oaks, the Right 
Hon. Catherine Ann, Countess of Aboyne, 
aged 61. 

At Brighton, the ~— Hon. Lady Stafford, 
of Cossey Hall, Norfolk. ; 

At Vaientines, Essex, Charles Welstead, Esq. 
in his 65th year. 

In Lambeth workhouse, Mrs. E. Beverley, 
aged 41, an actress of some celebrity at Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane Theatres. 

Capt. Lyon.—lt is with regret we have to 
notice the death of this intelligent and mere- 
torious officer, who died in the Emulous, on 
his voyage home to England. 
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LITERATURE. 


NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 
Life of a Sailor. 3 vols. Bentley. 


We always hail with pleasure any work which proceeds from the pen 
of a seaman. Amber, in itself of little intrinsic value, has been classed 
among those gems which are precious on the earth, and has been con- 
sidered worthy to adorn the palaces of kings, because it has been cast on 
shore by the wave of the oceaii, which so rarely throws up to us its na- 
tural or acquired treasures. Thus does literature become more precious 
when it has emanated from the sons of the ocean. To follow up our 
metaphor, literature may, until latterly, have been considered as a gem 
of the earth, to be sought for in the cell of the recluse—to be found 
arranging its component parts, like the mineral kingdom, in the dark 
mine of classic industry, rarely, indeed, but sometimes emanating from 
the palace. Travellers have dispersed abroad, and returned, like bees, 
to the apiary, to yield up their loads, collected from the sweets of the 
earth. But now, when all has been effected that could be expected from 
industry ; now that our garners are filled with the produce of every clime, 
and of every age, the ocean, which had been tremblingly passed over by 
the seekers after knowledge, in their zeal to obtain the treasures of dis- 
tant regions, has been wooed and stimulated to impart its contingent ; 
and once having consented, we have no doubt that “ full many a gem of 
purest ray serene” will yet come to light from a source so unexplored, 
and yet so inexhaustible. 

We say inexhaustible, for what is more infinite in its variety than the 
life of a sailor? We, who remain on shore, and who look upon a passage 
across the narrow channel, so long our security, as a deed of more than 
common enterprise, and whose ideas of foreign climes, rye produc. 
tions, and foreign scenery, cannot but be imperfect, must acknowledge 
the immense power of imagery which must be imparted to a sailor of 
poetical feeling, who has wandered every where, raised his eyes to the 
stupendous icebergs of the north, and panted under the oppressive heat 
of the tropical isles. Our ideas are but indigenous, his are universal. 
Ever quarter, every corner of the globe, has yielded to him her flowers, 
her fruits, her scenery, her skies, her beauties, and her horrors. The 
ocean, that he carelessly chides in its wrath, that he doubts even when it 
sleeps with the placidity of the babe, that he has alternately witnessed 
combating the B emecee in their fury, or wooing the faint breeze over its 
scarcely ruffled surface, cannot but add much to the poetry of his ideas. 
The salt wave which bears him so reckless from clime to clime, is it not 
fraught with poetry? Even we who saunter on the beach, eternally 
lashed by subject waves, are we not suddenly contemplative? Is not a 
pleasing melancholy inspired, as we watch their motion, or the smooth 
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rippling of the tide during its unfrequent rest? The waves, as they 
pour on to the beach, one following the other, culminating and disap- 
pearing to make room for the succeeding swell, are they not as the gene- 
rations of men, who rise and pass away for those who are to follow? 
What, then, must be the feelings of the sailor, to whom this stupendous 
element is the home, the continual object of his observation when awake, 
and the cradle of his sleep! Even the common sailor is poetical. 

To poetry of idea, the sailor ought to add strength and conciseness of 
description. Seamen are accustomed by discipline to perform much at 
few words, and their language has become concentrated. When the lives 
of hundreds may be sacrificed by one minute of delay,—when it is requi- 
site that the action should be suited to the word—when, indeed, words 
are almost dispensed with,—when, at one shrill pipe, thousands of yards 
of canvass are extended to the wind, and the inanimate mass walks 
through the waters like a thing of life——when, at the same shrill pipe, 
the whole of this enormous power will immediately be reduced, and 
not one yard of canvass be left to be extended by the pursuing breeze,—a 
habit of condensation of ideas must naturally be acquired. 

It may then be inquired, why it is that we have so seldom met with 
the literary productions of this valuable class of the community. Too 
often, they have been despatched to fight their country’s battle, at an age 
when education has but been little allvaticed: Accustomed during their 
active lives to be more practical than theoretical, they have been content 
to feel poetically, without venturing to give vent to those feelings ; 
and, let it be further considered, that the constant demands upon their 
energy and enterprize, during the late war, left them little, or no leisure 
for the cultivation of literary talent. 

But now that the pomp and circumstance of war is over—now that the 
sword is rusting in its sheath—now that “ Othello’s occupation ’s gone” 
—we have reason to expect, nor have we been wholly disappointed, that 
we shall add naval literature to our other hoards. Many have already 
ventured into the field, and most of them with success. In graphic de- 
scription, in conciseness of language, they certainly are not surpassed ; 
and what is more singular, in style and composition they are equal, if 
not superior, to the majority of their contemporary writers. The present 
work is by Captain Chanin, of the Navy, and is one of great interest and 
amusement. His descriptions are often vivid: witness the tornados on 
the coast of Africa, and the dreadfully-exciting narrative of the loss of 
the Maghir schooner, with the catastrophe which befel her crew. 

We have already extended our own remarks to a length which prevents 
us from making any extracts from this very capital and highly-creditable 
publication ; neither do we feel inclined, by extracts, to anticipate the 
pleasure which every reader will have, who peruses this work. We have 
to thank Captain Chanin for a most agreeable treat ; and we have no 
doubt but that the same opinion will be unanimous with the many by 
whom these pages will be ievsaed. 





Records of Travels in Turkey, Greece, &c. and of a Cruise in the 
Black Sea with the Capitan Pasha, in the Years 1829, 1830, and 
1831. By Apo.pnus SiapE, Esq. 2 vols. Saunders and Otley, 
Conduit Street. 


This work is also the production of an officer in his Majesty’s navy, and 
it is highly creditable to his talents. We do not remember to have read 
a oar more distinguished for good sense, correct observation, and a 
pleasing style of writing. The travels are in themselves highly interesting, 
and during our perusal we envied the author the pleasure which such a 
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tour must have alforded to him. The route of Mr. Slade was through a 
portion of Greece to Constantinople, where he remained during the time 
that the conflicts and ultimate advance of the Russians to Adrianople 
took = in the late campaign. His descriptions are vivid, and we feel 
ourselves justified in asserting, that we have received more information 
relative to the exact position of the Turkish empire, and the power and 
capabilities of a Russian army, from this work, than from any that has 
been offered to our notice by the publications of preceding travellers 
The following remark upon the Turkish character is most just :— 


« Pride is necessary to ensure respect from the Osmanley, who ascribes even 
common politeness to submission. It is not uncommon with him, in order to ascer- 
tain the quality of a stranger, to drop something, as a handkerchief; if the stranger 
neglect it he is set down as a person of distinction, who is accustomed to be served 
not to serve others ; if he pick it up, which is very natural, the contrary is inferred. 
It is one unpleasantness of being acquainted with Osmanleys, that you must, for 
your own sake, disregard good breeding in many points. For example, a bey or an 
aga pays you a visit; you rise to receive him; he attributes the movement to the 
innate respect of a Christian for a Mussulman. You mav go into his room fifty 
times without receiving the same compliment, though he will pay it toa Mussulman 
of similar rank. The Frank, in short, in his intercourse with Osmanleys, should 
never abate one iota of his due as a gentlewan ; if he do, he is soon regarded in a 
menial light. Suppose he visit a pasha, and the pasha does not invite him to be 
seated, he should immediately sit down, unheeding the angry looks of the 
attendant officers, indignant at his audacity. The next time the pasha will desire 
him to sit on the sofa the moment he sees him, not to expose his rank a second time 
to the slight of any body daring to sit in his presence unbidden. When at the 
divan of a man of rank, whom you may have occasion to visit again, coffee is 
brought to you without the clibouque, desire the attendants to bring the latter: it 
will be brought, although discontent visibly lour on the brow of the master. Never 
mind; the next time the chibouque will be presented as a matter of course, I 
need hardly observe that the pipe is the symbol of social equality: coffee is given 
to every body, the pipe to few. These little neglects are studiously acted on by 
Osmanleys ; if becomingly resisted they are never repeated, and you are esteemed a 
person of consideration. It may be deemed presumptuous in a Frank gentleman 
thus to place himself on a level with the high nobles of the land, but he cannot 
avoid it, however modest he be, for in the East there is no medium between equality 
and slavery ; the choice, therefore, is not doubtful. | knew Franks in the service 
of the Porte, lead an unpleasant life, because, with a view of flattery, they yielded 
on these trifling points. ‘They soon learned their error, but a step thus lost is rarely 
regained.” 


After remaining some time at Constantinople, Mr. Slade embarked with 
the capitan pasha to cruise in the Black Sea, and this perhaps is one of 
the most interesting narratives in the whole work. The state of the 
Turkish navy is here described by a competent judge, and miserable in- 
deed it appears to be. The following description of his arrival on board, 
after having pulled out in a caique to join the fleet, which had put to 
sea, is very graphic :— 

“ The capitan pasha was smoking on the taffrail. ‘ Afferim! capitan,’ he cheer- 
fully exclaimed, ‘ what kept you above water in that skiff!’ ‘ God's mercy, 1 re- 
plied. ‘ God is great,’ he continued ; ‘ sit down by me: bring a chibouque.’ 

‘‘ The captain of the ship now came to him, and kissed his robe. He was a 
smart little fellow, dressed entirely in white, excepting his red slippers and his fez, 
He held a formidable cowskin, but did not make much use of it. Having received 
his orders, he leaped on the bitts, on the guns, and ran on the forecastle. A sigual 
was then hoisted—helm a-port—some hundreds of loose breeched vagabonds seized 
the fore-tack ; tore it down with an impetus which made the sturdy-mast shake; ran 
the topsails up, and away we went nine knots an hour into the Euxine, I felt quite 
exhilarated ; the moment that the gallant ship sprung into her bed of foam, repaid 
my day’s toil. To be thus ploughing the Euxine in a first-rate, was a pleasure I 
might have thought of but never expected ; that sea having been as closed to our 
ships of war as the Caspian or any other lake. 
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« The Selimier steered like a cutter, and sailed like a frigate. ‘ What a beautiful 
ship!’ I exclaimed to his excellency. ‘ By God’s grace,’ he said, ‘ she is.’ A 
r compliment, I thought, to the architect. ‘ Who built her? I asked. «Who 
nows ?’ was the answer. ‘ She must do your excellency honour,’ I continued. 
‘ Please God,’ he answered. Alas! I thought, man gets little credit among these 
ple, Allah takes all. 1 elicited in five minutes’ conversation that it would not be 
bis fauit if we met the enemy. He had left the Bosphorus in compliance with the 
sultan’s orders ; but his private opinion, backed by his officers, was, that it would be 
madness to engage. However, we talked on business, particularly about the Rus- 
sians retaining possession of the important post of Sizepolis, which they had taken 
in February of the same year. ‘ They must be driven from it,’ I observed ; ‘ let 
us do it.? That did not enter into his ideas: ‘ Bakalum,’ he replied. Bakalum, 
(nous verrons,) was his constant answer to every suggestion, good or bad. I soon 
learned its value, and the force of Sebastiani’s caustic remark to Selim III. ‘ Your 
majesty bewails destiny, in giving you Russia and England for enemies ; you have 
three enemies yet more powerful.’ ‘ God forbid,’ said the sultan; ‘ what do you 
mean? Greater than the lion of the north, the queen of the seas—impossible !’ 
‘ Yes,’ continued the general, ‘ Inshallah—Allah kerim—and Bakalum are your 
deadly foes.’ Discerning Sebastiani! Bakalum is indeed the bane of the Osman- 
leys. By it they deliberate weeks on a subject which should be decided in a day, 
The opportunity is lost ; the cause should be referred to Bakalum, but they press a 
higher power, and repeat, ‘ Allah kerim* (God is wise.)” 


Some of the most interesting and valuable information in this work is 
contained in the account of the state and discipline of the Russian army and 
navy. If ever there was a cause in which interference on the part of Eng- 
nf was justifiable, on the plea of policy and faithful alliance, it was in be- 
half of Turkey; and asit now appears, and that in the plainest manner, if 
half the fleet employed in the action and battle of Navarino had been 
despatched to the Black Sea, to support that of the Ottoman empire, the 
Russian advance would, by this trifling aid, have met with a check, and 
they would have been obliged to give up their attack with the loss of some 
hundred thousands of men, and, what would have been of more conse- 
quence, with the loss of her materiel and her money. It would have been 


an obstacle to the advance of this detestable nation for at least half a 
century. 


“ Allidea of hostility ceased, and September the 13th, 1829, the peace was signed 
that gave a blow to Turkey, from which it cannot recover. By it Russia aulnel the 
entire eastern coast of the Euxine as far as Poti, and brought her frontier through 
the middle of Georgia ;—a large slice, considering that the emperor, a year pre- 
vious, solemnly asserted that he did not wish for any increase of territory. 

‘* The peace of Adrianople undeceived the Austrian cabinet, which had ey 
buoyed up the sultan with the prospect of assistance from England. Metternic 
was wrong for once, but he cannot be accused of want of judgment. He knew 
England's true interests, and he conjectured that her minister would have acted as 
he would have done in his place, It is melancholy to think what an opportunity 
was lost of checking Russia in her aggrandizing career; and that the Russian 
cabinet expected that England would take advantage of it was proved, by Diebitsch 
having wins to halt the moment an English fleet should appear in the Black Sea. 
How nobly might England have proclaimed, ‘ We destroyed the Turkish fleet for 
the sake of humanity, but we will not permit that another take advantage of that 
act to ruin the sultan.’ How justly would she have entered on the contest ; how 
Europe would have appreciated it! France would have cheered her on; Austria 
and Prussia would have gratefully thanked her. The most satisfactory results 
would have been obtained without any cost to speak of, by the gentle pressure of 
her peculiar and powerful arm. ‘Two English line-of-battle ships and three frigates, 
joined to the sultan’s fleet, would have turned the scale of superiority on the 
Euxine. Six English line-of-battle ships with frigates, leaving the Turks on one 
side, would have been more than sufficient to keep every Russian ship in port, in 
which case, instead of having imposed a peace at Adrianople, the emperor would 
have had to regret the destruction of his fleet and arsenal at Sevastopol. Had the 
Turks had the command of the sea, Varna would not have been taken in 1828 ; neither 
in 1829 would ten thousand Russian troops, with magazines and artillery, have been 
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landed at Sizepolis, without which important appui Diebitsch would not have ven- 
tured to cross the Balkans. Irretrievable is the opportunity lost ; now one hundred 
line-of-battle ships on the Euxine could not affect the march of a Russian army to 
Constantinople. It has no need of the co-operation of a single ship. Its next 
campaign will commence from the Balkans, fifteen days from the capital. Hitherto 
Russia’s greatest war gw f (till now insurmountable) has consisted in getting 
through Wallachia and Bulgaria. It required a year at least to reduce their strong 
—_ and this delay in an unhealthy climate occasioned a loss, on the average, of 
rom 50,000 to 100,000 men ; add to which, the seeds of disease and discouragement 
sown among the surviving troops. Not one of these obstacles now exist, except 
the sickly climate, which is of no consequence when troops are not obliged to 
remain long in it. The fortifications on both sides of the Danube are razed ; 
Varna* is razed, Schumla is degarnished, and over the Balkans, in addition to the 
Roman pass by Schumla, are two roads, between it and the sea, now practicable for 
every sort of vehicle. Nor will Turkey, were she inclined and sufficiently rich, be 
able to restore her fortresses ; any indications to that effect will be carefully watched 
by Russia, and, if persisted in, be made a pretext for war. Thus her frontier— 
now the Danube instead of the Pruth—is perfectly bare, I say the Danube, for it 
is idle to suppose that Moldavia and Wallachia, though tributary to the Porte, do 
not virtually belong to Russia ; she will fashion them to her will, enlist their inha- 
bitants by conscription, oblige their provisional government to make roads through- 
out, and to keep magazines, and all means of transport ready for troops. No one 


can be duped by the magnanimity of the emperor in restoring those provinces to the 
sultan.” 


We can warmly recommend this book for perusal ; it is not only very 
amusing, but very valuable, from the information which it contains. 
Mr. Adolphus Slade is, we believe, a lieutenant in his Majesty's navy. 
Now that there are so few chances of naval officers distinguishing them- 
selves, we do not know a better claim to promotion than that of an officer 
producing such a work as the one we have now reviewed. 





The Invisible Gentleman. By the Author of “Chartley, the Fa- 
talist.” Edward Bull, Holles Street. 


In noticing this work, we are not going to be uniformly laudatory. We 
— that it has great merit, but like the music of a beautifully played 
arp, accompanied by the dissonance of a hurdy-gurdy, there is from 
the beginning to the end a discrepancy that attends it, which destroys 
the interest; and when we are falling into that illusion of reality, so 
grateful to the novel reader, it awakes us suddenly to the sad and harsh 
conviction of impossibility. When the writer draws largely on the cre- 
dulity of the reader, the latter should be paid back in the sterling and 
unalloyed currency of a probability—every fraction of which should be 
enuine. We care not how impossible, how foreign to our pre-conceived 
ideas, is the supernatural agency which the author brings into action, we, 
with most readers, will willingly lend our faith to it through the whole of 
the story, provided that that agency be consistent through all its opera- 
tions, and conducive to an end in conformity to its nature. In this view, 
the Caliban of Shakspeare is a natural character, and the invisibility of 
the “ Invisible Gentleman” is not. With all Godwin’s power of narra- 
tion—with all his intensity of feeling—he found it so difficult a task, when 
he stepped from out the boundaries of nature, to preserve the impress of 
reality, that even his admirers must acknowledge that his “St. Leon” is 
the least able of his performances. In the work under our notice, the 


* «In the peace of Adrianople, as published, no mention is made df Varna or 
Schumla ; but by a secret article the works of the former are razed; and from the 
latter every gun is removed, it having no fortifications to destroy ; and the Russians 
farther insisted that the guns should be transported over the alkans, whereby to 
prevent the place being put in a state of defence without great trouble. 
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invisible gentleman, through the means of his invisibility, becomes an 
offender against nearly the whole decalogue ; incidentally he is a mur. 
derer, and actually a suborner of false witnesses, and a perjurer—not one 
of which crimes that belong to the above ought to be strictly charged to 
his gift, but merely to a want of sense and resolution; and then, to 
crown all, with this heap of obloquy on his head, he is made happy at 
the conclusion of the romance, and moves off the scene with his bride 
under his arm, and a moral upon his tongue. To say, in defence of all 
this, that the tale is an allegory long drawn out, is to condemn the work 
at once to the shelf, for where there is no sympathy there can be no 
interest, and where there is no interest there will be no readers. Being 
no hirelings of a bibliopolist, we have thus far spoken our thoughts freely 
but sorrowfully. We now turn to the more pleasing task of giving the 
author the meed of good writing, nice discrimination of character, and a 
considerable fund of humour. He has interwoven honeysuckles, roses, 
and all that is odorous and sweet, upon a rotten trellis-work ; the deco. 
rations are too rich for the structure which it would conceal. As a spe- 
cimen of the author's talent for humour, we quote the following new ver. 
sion of one of Aisop's fables: 


«Tell it you then,’ said Mr. Storer,—‘ worth remembering. Be of service to 
you, perhaps, Man had a young wife—took it into 's head to be jealous of a friend 
—no cause, dare say. Was going from home—meant to tell her to avoid company 
of said friend; but by good luck asked advice of another ;—-sensible man—knew 
better—said, ‘ Never do that !—way to make her think of him, if never did before— 
women do anything tell not. ‘Try ber—tell her be sure not to ride upon Towler, great 
savage yard dog, while you ‘re absent—see what ‘ll happen.’ Husband took friend’s 
advice—gave particular charge not to ride dog—wife stared, laughed, promised,— 
never dreamt of such a thing—afraid of dog too—sooner ha’ thought of riding a 
dragon, if hadn't been told not. Husband gone, went to look at Towler directly — 
gave him bones—got friendly by degrees—scratched his head—patted his back— 
lost all fear—got a straddle—had a tumble—scratched her face—no hiding that— 
when husband came back, laid all blame on him—said she fancied dog-riding must 
ha’ been something very pleasant, or would’nt have been denied to her. Catch the 
moral, dare say, eh ?’”’ 


Memoirs of Doctor Burney, arranged from his own Manuscripts, Sc. 
By his Daughter, Mapame p’ArBLAY. 3 vols. Edward Moxon, 
New Bond Street. 


For these volumes, somewhat ponderous in appearance when compared 
with the usual publications of the day, the public are indebted to Madame 
d’Afblay, the ingenious and successful author of “ Cecilia,” “Camilla,” 
&c. of which fact the reader will not fail to be duly informed who peruses 
the publication under our notice. This work is offered under the title of 
** Memoirs of Doctor Burney,” the lady’s father ; but they are less a de- 
scription of the events of that learned musician’s life, than rapid, 
amusing, and, we believe, faithful sketches of all (that is, all whose ac- 
quaintance could bring credit) who ever paid a visit to the father or a 
compliment to the daughter. It is pleasant to reap the glory due to ta- 
lent before the echoes of praise can sound only over the insensible tomb. 
By the book before us we find that “ our memorialist,” for so the lady 
repeatedly calls herself, has been, nay is, the most happy, as well as the 
most estimable of authors. We see, and we have her own evidence for 
the fact as to the first part of our assertion, that she has been lauded by 
the four estates of the realm—the king, lords, and commons; and all who 
read know well, that the fourth estate, the public press, have very du- 
teously followed so excellent an example. Do we intend to dissent from 
this strain of general eulogy? Very tar from it. We will praise as libe- 
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rally as, yet a little more discriminately than, our brethren. So practised an 
authoress as Madame d’Arblay could not fail to write well; but, because 
we write well, we should not write all. Half of the characters who are 
brought forward to swell the admiring train of the musical doctor and his 
talented daughter might well have been left to their deserved oblivion ; 
yet, on the whole, who shall say that the book is not only highly 
amusing, but highly honourable to the intellect and to the heart of the 
lady editor? ‘To speak a little metaphorically, she has offered to our 
view a most splendid and crowded picture, in which all the figures are 
een a rag and all in their court dresses. She has gradually and 
gracetully drawn the curtain aside, but still she has kept the observer at 
a os oe distance, so that no little inaccuracies can be leheried. no little 
fallibilities incidental to human nature can be discovered. We are allowed 
to look upon her characters in that point of view only, in which they ap- 
pear the most perfect. Yet, as if all this discretion were not sufficient to 
enhance the beauty of her picture, the whole is covered with glass highly 
tinted couleur de rose ; and—shall we confess it >—we greatly suspect that 
the said glass magnifies vastly. Such we conceive to be the character of 
this work. It is crowded with the most exemplary fathers, the most 
affectionate daughters, the most beautiful mothers, the most illustrious 
men, and the whole procession is closed by the most condescending of 
queens, and the most beneficent and the most discriminating of kings ; 
but somehow all this display is made to do honour to a quarter where 
we gladly allow honour to be due, though we dislike such a_perti- 
nacity of selfspayment. We have said but little of the worthy Soiset 
himself in our notice ; but who shall blame us, when it is discovered that 
this is the very predicament in which the doctor will be found in the 
work itself? ‘The different periodicals have been beforehand with us in 
quoting what would be most acceptable to the public—we have not suf- 
ficient space to follow their example. We cannot conclude, however, 
without stating our suspicions, that the “ memorialist’”’ had a keen talent 
for quiet, sub-acid sarcasm, for, if the following be not irony, what is 
it? Madame d’Arblay could not be guilty of impiety. ‘ And something 
of pleasure mixed itself with his (her father’s) parental cares, when the 
Doctor heard that she (the authoress) was not only admitted by that most 
gracious Queen to a long and flattering farewell audience, and to the 
honour of separate parting interviews with each of the Princesses, but 
also to the unspeakable delight, of being graciously detained in her Ma- 
jesty’s white closet till the arrival there of the benign King himself, who 
deigned with his never-failing benevolence to vouchsafe some inappreciable 
minutes of his favouring and heart-touching notice; while the Queen, 
with conscious pleasure at the happiness which she had thus accorded to 
her, smilingly said, ‘ You did not expect ruis, Madame d’Arblay.’” 

Notwithstanding our strictures, this work will be, as much for its de- 
fects as for its beauties, universally read and generally liked, and none 
will endeavour more to promote its circulation than ourselves. 





Journal of a Voyage from Calcutta to Van Dieman's Land. Smith 
and Elder. 


This is a very unpretending little volume, with a modest preface, but 
like many others which have been compiled from letters not intended to 
meet the public eye, it is in much better style than the matter usually 
crowded into quartos. The descriptions are vivid, and the writer an 
East Indian valetadinarie, seeking health in a more temperate zone, 


evidently a gentleman of cultivated mind and refined taste. | he remarks 
upon Sincapore and Batavia are interesting ; but the most important part 
of the work is the account of the fast rising colony of Van Dieman’s 
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land. It has almost made us feel inclined to go out and settle there, but 
we are afraid that they have not yet sufficient spare cash to purchase our 
magazine, and therefore we have put off our emigration for the present. 

he following description of the author’s first arrival at Hobart Town 
will give the public some idea of the style of the work, which will afford 
an hour’s very pleasant reading, and matter for a couple of hours’ reflec. 
tion afterwards, if they have sufficient time to spare. 


“ At length, crossing a little cove on our left, appeared the white houses of 
Hobarton covering a sloping hill, under a huge black table-mountain. It was pic- 
turesque beyond measure. But the extent of the town, and the size of the ware- 
houses, surprised us not a little. It was in the best of spirits that I approached 
this place ; for the fears of finding myself in a strange land were driven away be- 
fore we came to anchor. 1 was expected—nay, welcomed—letters had arrived 
before ; and who should rise out of the second boat which came alongside, but 
B——t, my old fellow-passenger. It was six o'clock, a cold windy spring evening, 
but I went to prepare accommodations for my family, and the captain and I enjoyed 
a thousand English associations as we walked up the High-street—carts and cot- 
tages, ships and shops, girls in their pattens, boys playing at marbles; above all, 
the rosy countenances, and chubby cheeks, and English voices. Every thing new 
and delightful; but the climax of pleasures awaited us at the end of our walk, a 
blazing fire, tea, toast, and exquisite butter, at the Macquarie Hotel. We sat for an 
hour with our feet on the fender, enjoying all this, and when the captain returned to 
his ship with apn bread, and news of the accommodations we had secured, I 
marched over the way to my friend B——’s precious fire-side and family circle. 

“« Stepping in this manner at once from a cold comfortless ship into a comfortable 
house and society, naturally put me into good humour with the place. The beauty 
of the scenery, the descriptions of the climate, and the acquaintances we found, 
induced us soon to land our baggage, and look out for a spot here, in which to sit 
down for months, instead of going on to Sydney. The settlement of a residence 
was a matter of no small difficulty. The few empty cottages open to our choice, 
presented such a contrast to the mansions of India, that much amusement seemed 
promised by an independent establishment. But servants, a very necessary part, 
were not to be had ; and our own blackies, though three in number, could not un- 
dertake the household. Free men find so many means of making money here, that 
they will not take service, and so the convicts, or, as they are delicately called, the 
prisoners, supply all demands of this nature ; and if the histories of every house 
were made public, you would shudder. Even in our small menage, our cook has 
committed murder, our footman burglary, and the housemaid bigamy! But these 
formidable truths are hushed up, or tried to be so. 

‘«« The owner of a pretty pigeon-house, commanding a splendid panorama from the 
top of a high bill behind the town, came temptingly with an offer to board and lodge 
us all for six months, at the rate of 25/.a month. ‘bis was reasonable, compared 
with the expensive hotel, but the situation was too bleak for me ; moreover, there 
were nine children, and the house was transparent (literally) against the light, con- 
sequently pervious to every wind. A retired military officer next advanced, with a 
proposal to keep house with him in his beautiful farm at Newtown, a village, two miles 
from Hobarton. Here, then, am I, writing at a window, with the best garden in the 
world, and one of the loveliest of views before me. Every kind of English fruit is 
hanging from the trees in luscious abundance. Iam preparing to feast on those 
rarities to an Indian—gooseberries and currants. Our neat well-finished cottage, 
with complete farm-houses in its rear, stands on the top of one of the lowest hills, 
through which the salt-water river Derwent flows ; the garden covers the slope below 
it; a lagoon, or bay of the river lies in its lap, at the bottom; green hay-fields clothe 
all the surrounding slopes ; neat English houses are scattered upon them ; and 
beyond the river rise the woody and stony mounts, as yet untouched by the hand of 
man, ‘These are the beauties that environ me, yet | can give you but a faint idea of 
the combined landscape that they form. I can remember no English village that 
surpasses Newtown, and only two or three in Switzerland. All the drives about 
are of the same kind ; and they tell me, the farther inland we go, the more beauty 
we shall meet.” 
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A Cry to Ireland and the Empire. Uatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 


“Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” Even this 
aphorism will be found ultimately not to hold good in Ireland. The 
gains of the few who are now agitating that country into all the horrors 
of anarchy, will be found to be completely illusory, and the destrue.. 
tion that they are bringing upon the misguided many, will involve the 
misguiding few. We implore every one that loves Ireland—and who 
that loves England does not ?—to read this little work. Those ignorant 
of the state of Ireland will gain much information, and those who are in- 
formed, will still find something in it, either new or placed in a more 
advantageous light. The whole tone of the composition is, as every thing 
addressed to the irritated ought to be, conciliatory ; and, could the Irish 
be persuaded to read it generally, we feel assured that much good would 
ensue. This little book is written with animation, the style is lucid, 
and it is entitled to much more attention than its size and unpretending 
form seem to solicit. We like to be moved when we read; and this is 
the first time we ever gave praise to a work for its anti-agitating qua- 
lities. However, we now do so sincerely. 


Lights and Shadows of German Life. 2 vols. Edward Bull, Holles 
Street. 


Every work that increases our knowledge of the nations who inhabit 
the extensive regions that are called in the aggregate “ Germany,” 
must be highly acceptable to the English public. We have, in many re- 
spects, a great aflinity to the German, and our national character assi- 
inilates more to that of the dwellers on the Rhine, than to those who re- 


joice or despair, feast or slaughter, on the banks of the less distant Seine. 


The work under our notice has great claims to the consideration of every 
reader who likes good tales, in which he will find every thing in keeping. 
The book opens with the “ Military Campaigns of a Man of Peace.” It 
is both amusing and grotesque, but is carried to the very utmost limits of 
probability. The “ Fugitive of the Jura” is romantic, in romance’s very 
best vein: it may be said to be almost heroic, but still we hope that the 
character of the father of the heroine, Colonel Despard, is not very Ger- 
man, for it is very ferocious. With something of mysticism, there is a 
stern yet necessary moral inculcated in the ‘ Red Coat.” It is awful 
to think how much of the strength of human character depends upon 
the degree of temptation to which it is submitted. If the moral of 
the story of the “ Black Fritz” be too dubious, and its termination too 
melancholy, the succeeding tale of the “ Rival Pearls, or the Traveller 
malgre lui,” will fully indemnify the reader, for its moral is not very ob. 
trusive, and its situations highly ridiculous and amusing. As we have 
thus far taken these ‘‘ Lights and Shadows” in detail, we cannot do the 
two remaining ones, the “ Magic of Time,” and “ It is very possible,” 
the injustice to pass them unnoticed. The former is highly exciting to 
melancholy yet healthy reflection, and the latter very inculcative of the 
benefits of temporising. The frequent enunciation of the phrase, “ It is 
very possible,” may, if mysteriously uttered, seem very wise; and as we 
wish to be thought as wise as possible, with the least possible ey nrg of 
understanding, we shall conclude our remarks by quoting the last and 
best sentence in the two volumes—“ In order to see into the future, we 
must look at the past; the prophet’s mirror hangs far behind him.” And 
should we assume the prophet, and the question be asked, “ Will not so 
well written and so well concluded a book have a great sale? we 
will reply in Baron Itryk’s favourite words, “ It is very possible. 
Feb. 1833.—voL. VI.—NO. XXII. a 
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History of the American Theatre. By Witu1aAmM Duntap. 2 vols. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


These interesting volumes are fully answerable to the promise of their 
title ; and, though very minute in the relations in which they abound, no- 
where, we think, do they lapse into dulness. We do not say that the 
style of the language is very ornate, yet are the remarks uniformly sensi- 
ble, and evince not only much knowledge of the world, but considerable 
literary attainment. But, in our eyes, this work is less valuable as a re- 
cord of the histrionic art in America, than as a running commentary upon 
the tastes and manners of the Americans themselves. Gleams, and often 
floods of light break in upon us incidentally, and show us more of the 
real national character, than twenty tours written expressly upon the 
subject, and puffed off with all the grandiloquism of pretension. The 
voice and the pen of the narrator may fabricate untruths and pervert 
facts, but the numerous traits that break forth in a long supported ac- 
count of every thing incidental to that relation, must be, like circumstan- 
tial evidence, on the very face of it, veracious. This work abounds with 
entertainment, is replete with anecdote, and has, for such a production, 
a very fair share of wit. To all the lovers of the Drama we need not 
recommend perusal ; for, no doubt, they will be eager to learn whethe 
America has any chance of successfully rivalling her Trans-atlantic pa- 
rent in the Thespian art. ‘To all classes who may seek amusement, we 
can conscientiously say, that if they take up these volumes they will not 
find disappointment ; and if they do not obtain instruction as well as 
pleasure, we will then assert that they have read with prejudice, if they, 
in return, will concede to us that we have not eulogized with preposses- 
sion. 





The Siege of Maynooth ; or, Romance in Ireland. 2 vols. James 


Ridgway, Piccadilly. 


Here is much fancy and considerable powers of language employed to 
little purpose. We are going to state a paradox. We do not, in writings 
of this sort, care much about possibilities, but probabilities we will have. 
At the very outset, we have an old lady of above one hundred years of 
age, reciting to a preux chevalier, at a first interview, nearly forty lines 
of heroic verse, in that most difficult of all stanzas, the Spenserian. We 
have no fault to find with the verses per se, and therefore they stand 


in a better predicament than the family picture of the good Vicar of 


Wakefield ; but of these lines, we must express a wonder similar to that 
of the good parson’s neighbour, and marvel how they possibly got where 
they are. In another place, we have stalwart retainers, with arms in 
their hands, ascending the perpendicular face of a rock. Such upright 
proceedings are downright absurdities. Let the author take these re- 
marks in good part. Noone who reads his work will refuse to acknow- 
ledge him a man of ability; but how he has employed it, we will fear- 
lessly ask himself, if he will put by his romance, and resume it again at 
the Horatian period for calm examination. Before we dismiss this work, 
we confess gladly, that many of its characters are well, even powerfully 
delineated, that the costumes of the time are preserved, and that its lan- 
guage and thoughts are often elevated ; but the whole is thrown together 
in a manner so incongruous, and it is interspered with discrepancies so 
startling to common sense, that, till the writer remodels his work, we do 
not think that it will be either generally admired, or extensively read. 
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Fifty-one Original F ables, with Morals, and Ethical Index; embellished 
with Eighty-five Original Designs. By R. Cruiksuank. Hamil- 
ton, Adams, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


This is an elegant production, and well arranged. The fables are. for 
modern fables, very good—we say for modern fables, as there are few 
points either in morality or in the study of human nature, which have 
not been already treated on in the apologues of the ancients. The designs 
are very creditable to R. Cruikshank, and we do not recollect any thing 
from his pencil equal to them ; indeed, we had no idea that he had so nek 
talent—for which we beg his pardon. The following will be a fair speci. 
men of the contents of this work, which we can safely recommend as a pre- 
sent to the rising generation. : 


*“* THE PALFREY AND THE OLD HORSE. 


“A pampered palfrey, not having been saddled for many days, was turned into 
the yard for exercise, but finding the gate ajar he got on to the highway, and strayed 
about until he came to the village pound, in which was confined an old, half starved 
horse; the latter earnestly besought him to step back to his abode of plenty, and 
fetch him a mouthful of hay, alleging that the pound-keeper had neglected to bring 
him his scanty pittance of provender for two days. 

«« Not I,’ said the palfrey ; ‘you but receive the just reward of your thievery 
and trespassing. It would be abetting you in your crimes were | to do as you wish ; 
besides, it would be robbing my mistress. l'd have you to know, sirrab, that I am 
scrupulously honest.’ 

*¢* Alas!’ replied the old, worn-out stager, ‘to reprimand is easy; and it is but 
too common to be haughty in affluence, and vain of untried virtues; you have never 
felt the pangs of hunger.’ 

MORAL. 

“Those who have experienced none of the ups-and-downs of life, but have been 
placed, by the chance of birth or other good fortune, in affluence, estimation, and 
comfort, should be very diffident of their supposed virtues, and avoid boasting even 
of those which may have been partially put to the test. Placed above the multitude, 
should occasion require their interference, they should be careful not to act too 
rigidly towards those whom temptation or bad example has led into crime, or whom 
hunger has almost compelled to transgress. 

‘It is quite enough that the arrogant Pharisee contemptuously pities from afar, 
or the severe moralist steels his heart, and opposes a charitable feeling towards the 
poor and unfortunate: but to reprobate, without rendering assistance, is not only 
cruel ;—it is imposing cruelty on distress. Kindness to those who are poor and 
wretched, compassion towards those who err, and thankfulness that our own lot has 
been cast otherwise, would become us more than refining, as did the palfrey, on a 
virtue, of which (strictly speaking) the best of us possess but little, and of which, 
the motive for that little is but too often doubtful !” 





Gospel Stories : an attempt to render the Chief Events of the Life of our 
Saviour intelligible to Young Children ; History of the Late War ; and 
Garry Owen. By Mania Epcewortn. Murray, Albemarle Street. 


These three diminutive volumes are published as Christmas presents, 
suitable to be given to children. They are admirably adapted to the 

urpose ; and all good little boys and girls ought to be very thankful to 

Ir. Murray for his philogenitiveness. They are all embellished (we use 
the word advisedly) by admirable wood cuts. In the tale of Garry Owen, 
Miss Edgeworth has combined, with the utmost simplicity of idiom, a de- 
gree of interest and pathos in one hundred Liliputian pages, that many a 
writer, and a praised one too, would be most happy to achieve in their 
whole three volumes. If these books are not eagerly sought for and 
bought, we must conclude that either the rising generation are less de- 
serving, or that elderly givers of presents have become less generous. 
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Our Island ; comprising Forgery, a Tale, and The Lunatic, a Tale. 
3 vols. Edward Bull, Holles Street. 


Fiction may illustrate and exemplify, but it can seldom be brought to 
bear, in the shape of argument, upon a fact with‘advantage. In a com. 


mercial country forgery must be punished, and when people go out of 


their senses there must be receptacles into which they may go, though 
we do not wish death to be the penalty of the one, or cruelty the conse- 
quence of the other. The object of the author has been to illustrate, in 
these tales, some striking defects of our jurisprudence. There was no 
need of three volumes of novel writing to illustrate what is as “ notorious 
as the sun at noon-day,” the day being an unclouded one. This work will 
be read only as a novel, and not as a commentary de /egibus. In the 
former light we shall consider it, and we unhesitatingly pronounce that 
its defects are very numerous. It wants the great charm of sympathy. 
Roger Mortimer, the hero, and the utterer of forged notes, is a despicable 
character, almost without one redeeming quality, and the little interest he 
excites proceeds only from the detestation in which we hold the still 
greater wretch, whose victim Mortimer is, and, we had almost said, de- 
served to be. The hero's sister, around whom there might have been 
thrown some tender light of interest, is too slightly sketched. She might 
easily have been made more prominent ; and, had that been done, there 
would have been a grateful relief to the many harsh and hardly drawn 
characters that abound in this tale. The denouement is most unfelicitous. 
The villain, without any previous note of preparation, is suddenly seized 
with spasms, confesses, and dies, in a most inopportunely opportune man- 
ner. Much as we have seen to condemn in the first tale, we think the 
second still more faulty. The incidents fabled to have taken place are, in 
the present day, improbable. A colonel in the army, and a man of {or- 
tune, could not have been seized in London, spirited away, and placed on 
board a Dutch vessel against his will; or if in answer it be said that all 
this is physically possible, we reply, that it so much outrages the proba- 
bilities of every day life, that we reject the account at once, and invo- 
luntarily. The whole scene in the madhouse is overdone. Notwith- 
standing these strictures, we assert, that whoever reads these tales must 
at once pronounce the author a man of genius. His characters are dis- 
tinctly and forcibly drawn. The humour is broad and vigorous, and 
many of the situations startingly striking ; and we scruple not to say, 
that when he will find it beneath his talent to borrow his pen out of the 
standish of the lawyer’s oflice, or from the clerk of the Old Bailey, he will 
write a work worthy of his talents, of his readers, and of universal com- 
mendation. 





A Compendium of Civil Architecture, embracing all Styles and Orders, 
with Definitions and Illustrations. By Rosert Brinpiey. Col- 
man, Devonport ; and Longman and Co., and Simpkin and Marshall, 
London. 


The arrangement of this little work is as praiseworthy as the materials 
are valuable. It should be not only in the library of the architect, the 
yainter, and the man of science, but in that of every gentleman. We 
ee never seen more useful information embodied more concisely, and 
arranged more perspicuously. We are most happy to learn that a trea- 
tise on naval architecture will speedily follow this publication ; and we 
promise it our most careful attention. We hope that Mr. Brindley will 
trace his forthcoming subject up to the earliest antiquity ; though we 


certainly shall not require him to give us the tonnage and dimensions of 


Noah's Ark. 











Notices of New Works. 45 


The Inferno of Dante. ‘Translated by IchHaBop CuHaries Wrieut, 


M.A. Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co., London; Wm. Dearden. 
Nottingham. 


Our periodical is not a review ; but when we have before us a work 
like this, we wish that we had as much space as we have desire, to be 
discursive upon a subject so excellent. Much as the labours of trans- 
lation are unjustly undervalued, to say that an author is well translated 
is no inconsiderable commendation. None can appreciate but those who 
have essayed the difficulties that surround him > would at once, do 
justice to his author by being faithful to the text, and justice to himself 
by making his work something more than a literal exchange for words in 
one language to corresponding words in another. That Mr. Wright has 
done his author justice, and himself something more, none who read this 
translation will deny. In his English dress, the wild and horror-seeking 
muse of Dante has lost nothing of her mysterious sublimity ; and if she 
utters her sentences with as much force, but with less harmony than 
when clothed in the garb of Italy, the fault is not that of the translator, but 
of the translator’s language. ‘To the English reader, this work must be an 
invaluable acquisition, and we sincerely hope, for his sake, as well as for 
that of the author and publisher, that every possible means will be taken 
to make this translation publicly known, as we feel assured that that 
alone is wanting to make it universally read and admired. There are, in 
this work, not only lines and passages excellently rendered, but whole 
decades of them in succession; some of them, indeed, so beautiful, that 
we question not, that could it be possible for Dante to hear them, we 
think he would more than half regret that he had not written his poem 
in our barbaric English. We cannot spare room for quotation, or of 
commentary in detail; and if, in concluding, we state that we imagine 
that in some few instances we’could point out a passage that would ad- 
mit of amendment, let Mr. Wright take it in kindness, and solace him- 
self that we speak much as an astronomer would do, if he were taunted 
with not being able to see spots in the sun. 


The Library of Romance. Vol. 1. Edited by Leitcn Rircutie. 
Smith and Elder, Cornhill. 


This is an undertaking that must make the bibliopolists in the west, 
ralled, per emphasin, fashionable, look about them. If it succeed, we 
shall have no more half guinea volumes of two hundred pages, and two 
ideas, with a little speckling of type in the midst of a margin of white, like 
a few currants in the centre of a cream tart. Bond Street will be forced 
to publish for money, money’s worth. As to ourselves, we have nothing 
to do with books but to read them constantly, and to write them when 
we can; and as the editor of this work professes to come forward like a 
very Mecenas to the writers, and a very reasonable tradesman to the 
readers of books, if he keep his promises he shall have our good wishes 
and our approbation. The enterprize begins well. Who can take up a 
tale by the author of the O'Hara Family, and lay it down without finish- 
ing it? The “Ghost Hunter and his Family” is one of the best they 
have produced ; indeed, we think we discern an evident improvement, 
where improvement was so little necessary. They have chosen a fie!d of 
their own, where, we believe, they have no rival, and where they need 
fear no competitor. The strange position in which Ireland is thrown, 
affords a fearful luxuriance of topics fit for the writer of tlte novel and 
the romance; and we fear, that fertile as the source has hitherto been of 
startling and horrible incidents, that country is devoted to be still more 
so, by infatuated supineness on the one hand, and ferocious agitation on 
the other. 
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46 Notices of New Works. 


The Wandering Bard, and other Poems. John Anderson, Edin- 
burgh. Whittaker, London. 


In this little volume there is enough of imagination to constitute at 
least seven good works of the same size, yet, we do not hesitate to say, 
though we say it sorrowfully, the author has failed to produce one. 
Throughout these poems there is a striving at something unattainable. 
Beautiful spirits obey the wave of the poet’s wand, but they rush on 
tumultuously—they come upon the scene without method, and they retire 
in confusion. In the very outset of the poem we have these lines : 


Is it the breath of God upon the storm ? 
Is it the spirit of the mountain-god ? 


To put the Sacred Name in juxtaposition with the poetry-created god is 
bad taste, if not something worse ; and to say, speaking of the tuneful 
voice of imagination, 

And silver bells seem tinkling in her throat, 


is grasping at originality, and acquiring absurdity. In “ The Address 
to the Morn,” we have 


Thou art a beacon tower ; and the stars watch thy way— 
A bark light laden, feeding with thy ray. 


We will not trifle with our readers, and consume our space with point- 
ing out the incongruities of these lines; but shall hasten to conclude, by 
saying, that the book is replete with faults like these ; yet we will say, it 
is written by one possessing a high poetical genius, a nice sense of har- 
mony of numbers ; and if the faults of his poems are numerous, so are the 
beauties ; but he has spoilt all by writing with too much rapidity—or 
with too little experience. 


Naval Evolutions, a Memoir. By Sin Howarp DovuG as, refuting 
Mr. Clerk’s claims. 


This controversy has been so long before the public, that we must not 
dwell — it, except in justice to Sir Charles Douglas, to give our opi- 
nion in his favour. 

The fact is, that the idea of breaking the line is not of modern origin-— 
in all tactics, whether military or naval, the great art of war is to throw an 
overwhelming force upon one part of the enemy’s line, divide their forces, 
and cut them up in detail. It was the grand secret of Napoleon’s victories, 
the system upon which he based his whole strategy of war; and although 
this system may occasionally be forgotten or not put in practice but by 
bold and decided commanders, still it is not a modern system. We have 
a certain recollection, although we cannot now find leisure to turn over 
the leaves of history, that one of the Roman naval engagements was gained 
by this manceuvre ; and if any one will apply to the state paper office, 
he will there read the instructions of King Harry VIII. written by him- 
self, in which he positively directs his naval commanders to break through 
the line of the enemy. This, however, is not exactly the case in point ; 
it is whether Sir Charles Douglas borrowed the idea of advising Admiral 
Rodney to break the enemy’s line on the Ist of June from Mr. Clerk. 
We say most decidedly not; and we add, that although Mr. Clerk's 
work may be highly esteemed on shore, it is seldom, if ever, looked into 
by naval officers. It is of no use to them until they have gained the rank 
of admiral, and by that time they are too old to learn, and too well skilled 
in naval tactics to require the assistance of a landsman; moreover, we 
pronounce the major part of Mr. Clerk’s book to be “humbug.” 
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Notices of New Works. 47 


Arthur Coningsby. 3 vols. Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


The compressed form in which we are obliged to condense our remarks 
will not give us sufficient latitude to express our reasons at length for dis- 
satisfaction of a work, when such reasons emanate from abstract princi. 
ples, or involve very nice shades of discrimination. Yet it would be 
notoriously unjust to any author to use him as the proverb does Dr. Fell: 


I do not like you, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell ; 
But this one thing | know full well, 


I do not like you, Doctor Fell. 


We shall not treat the author of “Coningsby” in this manner; we 
will tell him frankly that we do not like his novel as an ensemble, though 
parts of it excite, and most justly too, our very high admiration. We will 
give as many reasons, not as we could, considering the subject before us, 
but as we can, considering the brevity to which we are compelled. In 
the first place, all the characters are stilted; they do not walk naturally, 
as in common life. The materials, which in themselves are not bad, are 
badly used ; throughout there is too much declamation, and scarcely any 
conversation—the characters are continually making orations at one 
another. Though the author, we think, has failed as a novelist, he would 
make a good essayist, which is giving him a higher commendation than 
that at which he has aimed. The apologue of the Gods and the Poet is 
eminently good. ‘The allusion to the Cato Street conspiracy, which is the 
more plain on account of the disclaimer at the commencement of the 
work, is to us very distasteful. Men, who met to plot how to assassinate 
—however they may have been misguided by enthusiasm—deserve only 
execration; yet the hero was among them. ‘To conclude, we wish 
heartily that this work may be generally read ; and if our stricture be 
disapproved of by the readers, we shall rejoice in it scarcely less than the 
author. 


The Georgian Era: Memoirs of the most Eminent Persons who have 
flourished in Great Britain from the Accession of George I. to the 
Demise of George IV. Vizetelly, Branston and Co., Fleet Street. 
Vol. LU. 

Prolific as England has been in great characters, in the era alluded to 
in the work under our notice, we are of opinion that the very greatest 


have not been the most conspicuous. Highly as we honour the names of 


Nelson and of Wellington, we do not think so meanly of our country as 
to suppose, that in the talented and intrepid bodies that compose our 
army and navy, there are not many Nelsons and many Wellingtons. 
It is hardly possible that the finest diamonds are those produced to the 
world. What then should be the compensation of those who have de- 
served the glory, yet have missed the laurel wreath? We are now 
speaking only of the naval and military professions. ‘They must be de- 
pendant upon literature, contemporaneous, or nearly so, for their reward ; 
we think that the office of chronicler is well fulfilled by this publication. 
The names of the deserving will not so rapidly pass away; and stimu- 


lants to fresh desert will abound, while so fair a record is preserved of 


the brave and of the good. We wish that in this work, what are falsely 
‘alled the minor characters, were dwelt upon longer, and with more em- 
phasis, for most readers will have recourse to works larger, and of more 
pretensions, for the history of the more remarkable personages. In com- 
mon with every lover of his country, we wish well to this undertaking ; 
and we doubt not but that our wishes will have a complete fulfilment. 
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48 Notices of New Works. 


The Broken Heart. A Metrical Tale, in Three Parts. Wm. Tait. 
Edinburgh. 


In these discordant times of conflicting interests and awakened pas- 
sions, we thirst for the gentle streams of poetry, and sigh to sit down by 
the flowery banks through which it meanders. Hoping such enjoyment, 
we commenced the perusal of this work, and with a most devout deter- 
mination to be pleased. We were somewhat startled when we came to 
the following passage : 


‘* He felt the torment of each burning link, 
Of the world’s thralment on his spirits clink, 
Consumingly.”’ 


And still more so at 


‘‘A dagger in his laugh! ’twas false! for he 
Was victimized to his own treachery. 


In fact, we almost despaired reaching the pleasant spot we anticipated. 
But our hopes revived when we came to the following lines, speaking of 
a conscience-smitten female. 


‘« All, all was alter’d: in the noon-day heat 
The rose seem’d sickly ; and beneath her feet 
The hare-bell died unheeded ; in its sleep 
Of pearly dews, the violet seem’d to weep 
Departed joyfulness.” 


And, thus encouraged, we wandered on to the end, and—we did not find 
the land of promise. The author is a man of genius—we suspect him to 
be young, and we know that he has not yet attained sufficient tiga of 
expression to realize the aspirings of his imagination. We think him 
capable of better things, and he will prove it when he has acquired more 
facility of expression. That we ground our prophecy upon good founda- 
tions, the poem of the Vision of Firidoon will testify. It is a pretty 
eastern fiction, in which a crowd of beautiful images are painted in verses 
equally beautiful. 


Craven Derby, or the Lordship by Tenure; including the Lady of the 
Rose: an Historical Legend, relating to the great founder of the 
noble house of Darbye. By the Author of * Crocktord’s, or Life 
in the West.” 2 vols. Merrie Smith, Hyde Street, Bloomsbury. 


We will not detain the reader long in noticing this work ; we will only 
recommend him to read it, and that will be doing its author more service 
than any remark we cou/d make in its favour. We are the more inclined 
to this course of proceeding, from the writer of this legend having antici- 
pated us in forming an opinion, by sending us a note, in which he “ trusts 
it will be found an acquisition to any library.” We are too polite to con- 
tradict our correspondent, and too charitable to mortify unnecessarily the 
feelings of any author. As we consider that there has been something 
like an attempt to bribe, or at least unduly influence the court, for once, 
we waive our jurisdiction, and throw the cause on the “country.” What 
the verdict may be, we will not venture to prophesy ; but should the return 
be made nulla bona, as the sheriff sometimes hath it, the author may be- 
lieve us that we shall very seriously commiserate his situation. 

















Notices of New Works. 49 


Recollections of a Chaperon. Edited by Lavy Dacrn. 3 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. a _ 


The series of tales comprised in these volumes are delightful ; they 
abound in causes for gentle, and good, and sweet feelings. Though they 
are not calculated to make what is called a stir in the world at their en- 
trance, which stir is as often the result of splendid absurdity as of ster- 
ling merit, yet with the public they will be sure to win their way in that 

uiet yet fascinating manner, which is the characteristic of the pages 

emselves. Among productions of this class they will become classical. 
Though the general tone of these volumes is as unobtrusive as it is elegant, 
yet we discover, ever and anon, the flashes of a covert humour, certainly 
not dazzling, but eminently pleasing, that remind us of the fragrant 
rose-bush in a summer’s evening, which, when viewed from different situa- 
tions, discovers to us, from time to time, the glow-worm’s mellow light 
peeping forth from between the leaves. 

o the tale of “ Mitty and Lucy” let us particularly call the attention 
of the reader, (a gentle one we are sure he must be after reading it,) and 
he will there discover finely portrayed that most heroic of all heroisms, the 
heroism of humble life. How few there are who dare to be cowards, when 
their cowardice will be discovered. Such is the operation of fear in the 
loftier walks of life ; there the shrinking of the heart cannot be concealed— 
there the wailings of an unmanly despair cannot pass unnoticed. But among 
the poor, whose fate seems to be suffering, and whose privilege to be 
complaint—whose abandonment to despair seems natural—how noble 
does courage appear! In the gentleman, it is but a necessary quality ; 
in the poor, an exalted virtue. We speak not only of physical, but of 
moral courage. The story to which we are now alluding, ought to shame 
the fancied martyrs to misfortune in high life; and we are sure it will 
have more effect in teaching endurance, and stimulating to fortitude, than 
any homily ever yet composed for the inculcating of these virtues. As, 
from the structure of this publication, it admits of enlargement, we trust 
that the Chaperon will perform her office speedily again, and introduce 
us into other scenes; for we are convinced that wherever we find our- 
selves with her, we shall find ourselves delighted. 


Discourse delivered at the Sixteenth Anniversary of the Framlingham 
District Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. By Ricnarp BrupENneEL Exton. Rivingtons, and Simpkin 
and Marshall, London. 


This is a poem written in blank verse. It has for text, “‘ Search the 
Scriptures: For—they are they which testify of me.” John v. 39. And 
notwithstanding the trammels in which the reverend author has volun- 
tarily, yet gracefully, involved himself, it is well expounded. This is a 
specimen of this metrical sermon. 


«‘ Thus, from the counsels of the most high Gop, 
With adaptation nice to all our wants, 
The law of Love descends into the heart ; 
Prompts the Creator’s praise, proclaiming Him 
Omnipotent, omniscient, omniperfect ! 
Cheers fainting nature on ber dubious way ; 
Brightens the gloomy transit of the grave, 
(Of guilt inherited the dread ordeal ; ) 
And demonstrates in lines of living light 
The work of Love, Pow’r, Wisdom infinite— 
The scheme adorable of man’s reclaim— 
Radiant of Truth, fraught with all harmony, 
And ‘ beautiful exceedingly.’”’ 

Feb. 1833.—vou. VI.—NO. XX. " 
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50 Notices of New Works. 


The Death-bed of Politics, or the Coming of the Comet in Seven Days. 
A Vision. By a Planet-Struck Poet. James Ridgway, Piccadilly. 


This satire, in a metre not the best adapted to the purpose, flies, like 
Jacques, at every thing. Some of the author’s hits tell, and tell well. 
He often shoots beside the mark, and sometimes he appears to have no 
mark at all. We can hardly concede to the etchings the title arrogated 
to them, of humorous. We suppose that our taste will be deemed hyper- 
critical, but we cannot even call them “droll.” We give a short spe- 
cimen of the author’s style, in commenting on a fair subject of ridicule, the 
mannerism of writing our ballads with a repetition of the same phrase in 
a particular place in every verse. 


‘* One only that I feel myself at liberty to name, 
Was, ‘ Always make the leading words of every verse the same,’ 
I got so good at this, 
That | wrote a little piece 
Of four and twenty stanzas, and they each began ‘ She came.’ 


“ In this conjugating style I also prov'd a good adept— 
The next piece publish’d was, ‘ She's gone,’ soon after which, ‘ He wept.’ 
Till each number, tense, and person, 
I'd a separate piece of verse on, 
‘ She sigh’d,’ produced ‘ We laugh'd’—He wrote, was follow’d by ‘ All slept.’ ” 


Bechet, an Historical Tragedy; The Man of England, and other 
Poems. ¥. Moxon, New Bond Street. 


Melodious verse and spirited dialogue characterize this production. 
Undoubtedly the author os ee it to the reader only, and yet its inci- 
dents are too stirring to allow us to denominate it a dramatic poem. We 
think that the character of Reginald a little “ o’ersteps the modesty of 
nature ;” but he does it passionately, and thus the discrepancy appears 
the less remarkable. Melpomene has been sadly altering the text of the 
book of the sister muse who presides over History. If the facts dra- 
matised had been more shrouded in obscurity, liberties like these 
might be more successfully taken; but Becket’s whole story is too 
well known to admit of such violent departures from the truth. We wish 
we had space to quote one or two of the poems at the end of the book. 
They are written chastely, and with much of genuine inspiration. The 
author is a sincere patriot, as well as an elegant poet. 


Sense and Sensibility. By JANE Austen. Richard Bentley, New 
Burlington Street. 


This reprint of Miss Jane Austen's excellent work forms No. XXIII. of 
the Standard Novels. The best critique of the work itself will be found 
in the well-written preface ; but as we wish all to read that, and the 
novel too, that read our notice, we shall make a few brief but sincere re- 
marks of high praise upon the publication before us. This novel we have 
always held to be one of the best, if not the very best, of its class. 
Chaste, yet witty, it can boast of excessive purity without dulness, turns 
morality into loveliness, and proves religion to be the very highest state 
of mortal enjoyment. This work is the voice of innocence—low, yet 
beautifully distinct, from its excessive sweetness, and so persuasive, that 
we feel assured it can come only from the seclusion where vice has never 
dared to enter; and where it fails to make a proselyte, it must fall upon a 
heart unworthy to enjoy what is beautiful, and unable to appreciate what 
Is virtuous, 
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Notices of New Works. BY | 


Initia Latina, in usum Schole Grammatice Levishame. Parts 1. 
and II. Fellowes. 


Whoever makes the first step that leads up to the temple of Literature 
more level to the infant foot, is a benefactor to society. The author of 
these works has justified his claim to that title. We recommend all kind 
parents, for the sake of their children, and all tutors, for their own sakes, 
to take away from the lisping tyro the heavy and disheartening elemental 
books usually put into their hands, and substitute the above very simple 
and easy initiative work. Any boy of eight years will strive to maste: 
it manfully, though he might shrink timorously from the larger and more 
awful-looking grammars. 


Five Minutes’ Advice on the Care of the Teeth. Sixth Edition. Ren- 
shaw and Rush, Strand. 


We are glad to see this little tract reach its sixth edition, as we are per- 
suaded that it has increased the aggregate of human happiness. We have 
always observed those who have the finest teeth, to be the most habitual 
smilers. As English teeth improve, English happiness will increase. A 
smile is a more serious affair, both to the smiler and the smiled upon, than 
most people generally think. However, we notice this reprint principally 
to express our indignation at a work, which we shall not signalize by 
naming, that has been recently published in similar size, similar type, 
and similar binding—but there the similarity ends ; for its contents are 
as worthless, as the attempt is base to sneak into popularity under 
false colours. 


Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture. By J. C. 
Loupon, Esq. Longman, Rees, and Co. 


We hope that that meritorious class of persons, whom Cobbett has so 
“itbniuele designated as “ clodpoles who pray for rain and grumble when 
they get it,” will read these publications. We assure all those whom it 
may concern, that scribblers as we are, our feet have been much more 
soiled with agricultural clay, than our fingers with editorial ink. Our ad- 
vice then may not be wholly spurned, when we assure every farmer that, 
however perfect he may esteem his homestead to be, he will be enabled to 
borrow a profitable hint from this number. Millers and maltsters especially 
should procure it. We can also state, that it will be far from unmteresting 
to the general reader. Altogether, the author and promoters of this un- 
pretending, yet highly beneficial undertaking, have claims on the gra- 
titude of the community, that need only to be understood to be generally 
allowed. 


Maxima Charter of 1832, for England, Ireland, and Scotland ; 
comprising the various Acts passed in the Reign of William IV. 
for amending the Representation of the People in the Commons 
House of Parliament. Also the Statutes which describe the Boun- 
daries. — Fisher, Fisher, and Jackson, London. 


We opine that this work need only to be known to be purchased. Its 
title ought to be a sufficient recommendation. And, as it amounts almost 
to a duty to become acquainted with the extent of our liberties, I will 
not insult my countrymen by supposing that the meanest among them 
can be indifferent to a work of this description. 
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52 Notices of New Works. 


The Minstrel, and other Poems. By JAMES VANSOMMER. Effingham 
Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


We would advise the author of this little volume to write verse only 
for his recreation. We are not harsh enough te affirm that, by following 
our recommendation, he will have all the enjoyment to himself; for he 
often deserves the minor commendation of prettiness. His versification 
is uniformly smooth ; but in these stern times, we require those strains 
that may arouse by their power, or, if they aspire to a softer excellence, 
they should be of a sweetness so entrancing, as to make us forget for 
awhile the storm of conflicting interests a passions that rage around 
us. The character of Mr. Vansommer’s pieces is that of quiet medio- 


crity ; and from a mediocrity in verse, we most fervently pray, may the 
Muses deliver us. 


The University Review and Quarterly Magazine. January 1, 1833. 
Dublin. 


This publication, which has just taken the field, with a manifesto of 
fair promise, yet of modest language, has commenced with spirit. It 
partakes more of the nature of a review than of a magazine; and though 
we think that it has made its appearance at a very unfortunate juncture, 
when Ireland is convulsed to its very centre, by all that most tends to 
make a country miserable, we do not despair of its success, as it appears 
to be desirous to avoid the withering influence of party, and is backed by 
considerable native talent. We have no doubt, from the high tone of 
liberality of the sister muse of Edinburgh, that she will assist her sister 
of Dublin into notoriety and circulation. 


Corporate Reform.— Observations on the Principles to be adopted in 
the Establishment of New Municipalities, the Reform of Ancient 
Corporations, and the Cheap Administration of Justice. Addressed 
to Henry Hallam, Esq. Together with the Heads of a Bill for 
the Future Regulation and Government of Corporations. By Sir 
Francis Paucrave, K.H. Hatchards, Piccadilly. 


Whatever admiration we may entertain of the clever arrangement of 
this work, and of the acuteness with which its principles are justified, 
we do not think that just now is the time for promulgating it. Were 
this scheme carried into execution the country would be composed of 
nothing but swarms of monopolies never acting amicably one with each 
other, but we fear often in avowed hostility. ‘The general feeling is now 
against monopoly of all sorts—and just now, Wisdom may lecture in 
vain, did she bring down a scheme even from heaven to establish them. 
We say nothing either as to the practicability or the benefits of the esta- 


blishments = in this work, we only say, that now is not the time 
to propose them. 


Historical and Antiquarian Notices of Crosby Hall. By E. 
Car.os. Nicholls and Son, Parliament Street. 


This well written pamphlet has been promulgated in order to draw the 
attention of the public to this ancient structure, and to rouse a sufficient 
spirit to bring about the restoration of this venerable and interesting rem- 
nant of antiquity. We wish the author success ; and as the publication 
is excessively cheap, and has several very curious engravings, we advise 
every one to ye geen one shilling on this little book, and that may perhaps 
be the means of bringing about the consummation the author seems so 


ardently to desire. 
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John Milton, his Life and Times, religious and political Opinions ; 
with an Appendix, containing Animadversions on Jehuson’t Lif of 


Milton, 5c. By Josern Ivimey. Effingham Wilson, Royal Ex- 
change. 


Fools, however dignified by station, or endowed with wealth, have done 
but little towards contributing to the mass of human errors. It is your 
men of talent and of genius that have contributed most largely to stock 
the world with absurdities. The existence of Homer has been doubted, 
and volumes written to prove that, instead of having seven cities con- 
tending for the honour of his birthplace, he was never born at all, and 
his poem, that is read in every civilized language, a nonentity. This 
being the case, we no longer wonder that men, whose opinions have 
weight with the world, should have decried the works of Milton; but 
happily, from the discovery of the art of printing, there is no probability 
that his existence, like that of Homer, will be disputed, and England will 
never be defrauded of one of her greatest glories, that of enumerating 
Milton, the bard of heaven, among her illustrious sons. These remarks 
have presented themselves to us spontaneously, on seeing before us 
Ivimey's Life of Milton. 

This volume is prefaced by a beautiful and powerfully delineated 
engraving of the great poet, when somewhat past his prime: the expres- 
sion of the countenance is somewhat stern, approaching to msleninabe, 
and serried with lines. Every trace of that beauty, by which he was dis- 
—_ in his youth, seems to have been banished by the endurance of 
‘¢ all those ills which flesh is heir to,” and which he experienced in no mea- 
sured degree. The general outline of the life of this eminent man is well 
known to every person with any pretence to education, we must therefore 
be excused a recapitulation, but shortly say, that in this work, as it has 
been undertaken with the zeal of a disciple, it has been achieved with the 
skill of a master, and is worthy of the subject—which, considering who 
that subject is, will be thought to be a commendation of the highest cha- 
racter. There is, in the Appendix, a very able reply to the attack of Dr. 
Johnson, who seems to have been a little blinded by Tory zeal in his stric- 
tures upon the character and political bias of the great poet. For our 
own parts, we wish that Milton should be regarded by his countrymen in 
the light only of a poet—that his genius should be admired, his piety 
imitated, and the violence of his republican principles consigned to 
oblivion. 


The existing Monopoly, an inadequate Protection of the authorised Ver- 
sion of Scripture. By Tuomas Curtis. Effingham Wilson, Royal 
Exchange. 


This pamphlet treats of various inaccuracies, verbal, virtual and, the 
author affirms, intentional, in the authorized version of Scripture. The 
brevity that we are compelled to re val in noticing works, prevents us 
from going at all into the merits of this question ; but as none of a nature 
more grave can possibly be agitated, we think it our duty to call the at- 
tention of the learned, both clerical and laical, to the statements in this 
publication. For our own parts, we are still inclined to believe, that there 
should be one only authorized version of the Holy Writ, and that version 
should be as correct as the skill and industry of human nature will admit 
of. No expense should be spared to obtain this desideratum ; and we 
might well have one or two new churches in the kingdom less, in order 
that the word might be read in purity in every church in the kingdom. 
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54 Notices of New Works. 


The Bird of the Beeches. Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


We confess our inability to understand this poem, and therefore shall 
defer giving an opinion upon it until we see a second edition published, 
with notes critical and explanatory. We are not of that savage race, 
which would condemn all above its comprehension. We bow in silent 
awe before such verses as these. 

‘* You might have guess’d him by his mien, 
Some less than forty summers seen ; 
Yet his looks dyed the staining seal 
Of knowledge’s forbidden peel.” 


And— 


. ** Two boy-like squires 

So fair, scarce down their chin attires, 
On either side his steed’s proud neck 
In jackets rose, and myrtle deck.” 


In fact, the poem is replete with such sybilline passages. However, 
when we are enlightened, and we should find it necessary to disapprove, 
we need not fear discomposing the nerves of one who can conclude a 
poem with this magnanimous couplet. 


“ O world, if at my feet thou lay, 
Thee, fortune’s ball, I’d kick away.” 


The Plays and Poems of Shakspeare, witha Life and Glossarial Notes. 
Edited by J. H. Vatpy, M.A. Volume III. J. Valpy, Red Lion 
Court, Fleet Street. 


This volume contains the “‘ Merchant of Venice,” “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and “ Love's Labour Lost,” and in nothing does it 
deteriorate from the two preceding ones. It is our duty to join the 
voice of the public press, which is unanimous in commendation of this 
most useful and elegant publication. We like the manner of the plates 
exceedingly, and think their light but distinct outlines, that gives some 
employment to the imagination, realizes the poetical creations of 
Shakspeare, much better than a more finished and elaborate engraving. 


Dramatic Library, with Remarks, critical and biographical. By 
GrorGE Daniet. Vol. I. Thomas Hurst, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, 


Eight plays with embellishments, and remarks critical, for four shil- 
lings and sixpence, to say nothing of the goodness of the binding and the 
type. We say, “ Well done” to this undertaking. It would be, on our 
parts, superfluous to say any thing upon the dramatic works themselves 
—they are well known to the public ; of the critical we say, that as yet 
they are orthodox. We shall watch them, however. All those who have 
a dramatic library to form or to complete, we are persuaded, will support 
this undertaking. 


No. XIII. of Byron's Life and Works. Murray. 


This volume consists of “ Heaven and Earth,” “ Sardanapalus,” “ The 
Two Foscari,” and the “ Deformed Transformed.” The title page and 
frontispiece are delicately and forcibly engraved, and the volume fully 
— the high and well-established character of the whole under- 
taking. 
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Dictionary of Diet, or a History of all Pabulary and Nutritive Sub- 
stances, with their ( Yompounds, used as Food. Nos. I. and II. B y 
J. S. Forsytu, Surgeon. Henry Cromer, Cornhill. ; 


Next to the persons who give us food, we are most indebted to those 
who teach us how to eat it. This dictionary is got up alphabetically, 
and every person feeling inclined to indulge in any particular viand, has 
only to “ turn it up,” as the school-boys say, and he may then see how 
far he may dally with appetite without injury to his health. Indeed, 
we like the affair amazingly, and we hope, when completed, there may 
be a diamond edition published ; and then, whenever we go to a feast 
east of Temple Bar, it shall be our vade mecum. The work is replete 
with valuable and useful information, and ought to be in every library. 


Library of Useful Knowledge. Useful and Ornamental Planting. 
Published under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge. Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 


Well does this work vindicate its title. Not only to the agriculturist 
and the country gentleman, but to the political economist, the man of 
science, and the civil and military architect, this work must prove 
eminently useful. To all who have trees to plant, or gardens to embellish, 
this book must be interesting. Even as a matter of amusement to him 
who has no other stake in the land but the contributing to its burthens, 
if he have any taste for the most beautiful productions of nature, he would 
do well to master the contents of this publication, in order that know- 
ledge may be ancillary to admiration. 


New History of London, Westminster, and Southwark. Effingham 
Wilson. 


We have received up to No. VI. of this valuable undertaking, and we 
do not hesitate to say, that the enterprising publisher deserves every 
success in his undertaking. Of course, in a work of this description, we 
expect not fine writing, but authentic information—and with the latter 
each number is replete. The engravings are in a good and clear style ; 
and we are certain, that when all the numbers are completed, they will 
bind up into, and form an excellent volume. 


A Letter to Lord John Russell, on Lord Brougham’s most extraordi- 
nary Conduct, and another to Sir John Herschell. By Captain 
Forman, R.N. 


We notice this pamphlet to deprecate that anger with which the gal- 
lant author threatens the periodicals for their neglect. We honour his 
industry and admire his ingenuity, but the subject upon which he treats 
is too abstract for us to form an opinion upon it without maiden more 
time and labour to its elucidation, than we can possibly afford. The 
gallant officer must console himself with this assurance, that thou h the 
seekers for, and discoverers of truth may meet neglect, truth itself will 
eventually triumph. 


A Compendious German Grammar. By Apo.pnus Berneys, Ph. 

Dr. Treuttel, Wurtz, and Richter, Soho Square. 

Though we do not profess to be well versed in the German language, 
vet we are sufficiently acquainted with it, to think that the above work is 
a most excellent one. The system adopted is as simple as the nature of 
the language will admit; and wé recommend to all learners this treatise, 
in preference to those of more pretension and greater volume. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lardner’s Cyclopedia. Vol. XXXVIII. History of Spain and Portugal, in 5 vols. 


Vol. V. fep. 6s. 

Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine. Vol. VIII. 21s, 

America and the Americans, by a Citizen of the World. 8vo. 12s. 

Burnet’s Lives, Characters, &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Granville Penn’s Life of Sir William Penn. 2 vols, 8vo. 36s. 

Character of a Trimmer. 8vo,. 5s. 

Edgeworth’s Novels and Tales. Vol. IX. Fashionable Tales. Vol. IV. 5s. 

Channing’s Discourses on various subjects. New Series. 8yo. 8s. 

Library of Romance, edited by Leitch Ritchie. Vol. I. 6s. 

Garry Owen, &c. by Maria Edgeworth. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Gospel Stories, 18mo, 3s, 6d. 

History of the late War. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Pulpit. Vol. XX. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Le Precepteur. 16mo, 3s. 

Wacousta, or the Prophecy, by the Author of ‘‘ Ecarté.”’ 3 vols. post 8vo, 15, 8s, 6d, 

Price's Reports. Vol. X. Part Il. 9s. 

Bellenger’s French Word and Phrase Book. 18mo. 1s. 

Derry, a Tale of the Revolution, by Charlotte Elizabeth. 12mo. 6s. 

The Portfolio. 5s. 6d. 

Finden’s Gallery of the Graces. Part I. 2s. 6d. prints; 4s. proofs. 

ar Ss Architectural Beauties of Continental Europe. Folio. 12s. plain; 18s. 

ndia, 

Life of Dr. Adam Clarke. 8vo. 9s. 

Bishop of Calcutta’s Farewell Sermon. 8vo. 2s. 

Valpy’s Shakspeare. Vol, ILI. 5s.; Classical Library. No. XXXVII.; Homer, 
Vol. I, 4s. 6d. 

Maund’s Botanic Garden. Vol. 1V. and Part VIII., large vols. 37s. ; small, 25s, ; 
large Parts, 19s. ; small, 13s. 

Twenty-four Years in the Rifle Brigade. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Calvin and the Swiss Reformation, by the Rev. F. Scott. fep. 8vo. 6s. 

Scenes in North Wales, with 36 Engravings. 4s. 6d. 

Annual Biography and Obituary, 1832. 8vo. 15s. 

Causes of the French Revolution. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Auldjo’s Sketches of Vesuvius. 8vo. 9s, 

Georgian Era. Vol. II. 10s. 6d. 

My Village versus Our Village. 18mo. 8s. 

Rev. T. Sinclair’s Dissertation Vindicating the Church. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Rev. H. Stebbing’s Sermons, 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Recellections of a Chaperon, edited by Lady Dacre. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Kidd’s Picturesque Pocket Companion to the Watering Places of Great Britain, 
200 engravings by Bonner. 18mo. 12s. 6d. 

Domestic Portraiture, Memoirs of the Richmond Family. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hooper’s Physician’s Vade Mecum. 7s. 6d. 

Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine. Vol. V. royal 8vo. 11. 15s. 

Coney’s Cathedrals and Public Buildings on the Continent. 101. 10s. 

Batty’s Views of European Cities. 41. 

Landseer’s Sketches of Animals in the Zoological Gardens, &c. 3l. 13s. 6d. 

Turner’s Picturesque Views of England and Wales. Vol. I. Complete in 2 vols. 
101. 10s, 

The Vegetable World, by Williams. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Invisible Gentleman. 3 vols. 51s. 6d. 

American Almanack, 1833. 5s. 

Chronological Chart of Kings of England. 10s. 

The Scripture Dictionary, by the Rev. Mr. Bainford. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Waverley Album, containing 51 Engravings. 8vo. 21s. 

The Life of a Sailor, by a Captain in the Navy. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Catechism of Whist. 1s. 6d. 

Passion and Reason; or, Quintillian Brothers. 4 vols. 30s. 
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Motherwell’s Poems. 12mo. és. 

Hood’s Comic Annual for 1833. 12s. 

Figures of Fun. 2 parts. 1s. 6d, 

Hall’s Art of Divine Meditation. 32mo,. 1s, 

Halyburton’s Works. 8vo. 15s. 

Mantell’s Floriculture. Royal 8vo. 5s. 

—— to the Cambridge Mathematical Examination Papers. Part 1, 8vo. 

s- Od. 

Rev, C. Smith's Letters on Maternal Religion. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Lauread, a Satirical Poem. 5s. 6d. 

Major Richetts’ Narrative of the Ashantee War. 8vo. 10s. Gd, 

The Adieu! a Farewell Token to a Christian Friend, consisting of entirely Original 
Pieces, in prose and verse, by the author of “ Gideon,” ce. . 

Selections from the Old Testament, on the Religion, Morality, and Poetry of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, arranged under heads, by Sarah Austin, | : 

America, a Moral and Political Sketch, by Achilles Murat, son of the late king of 
the two Sicilies. : 

Goethe, drawn from near personal Intercourse, A posthumous work of Johannes 
Falk. Translated by Sarah Austin, 

Count Pecchio’s Observations on England, 

An Historical Sketch of the Baptist Denomination, by Charles Thompson, In one 
small volume. . 





LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


The author of “ Vivian Grey” has ready for immediate publication a new work, 
which, from its peculiar character, is likely to become as popular as that clever pro- 
duction. 

Mrs. Jameson’s delightful work, ‘‘ Characteristics of Women,’ is, we hear, en- 
tirely out of print, and the fair authoress is now occupied in preparing a new edition, 

Potanv.—A Series of Tales, illustrative of the manners and customs of Poland, 
have been for some time preparing, and are now nearly ready for publication. They 
are by the authoress of the “‘ Hungarian Tales,” which were so much admired, and 
to which they may be considered a sequel. 

A Survey and Map of the Borough of Mary-le-bone ; to be engraved in the best 
style by R, B. Davies, of George Street, New Road; the Drawings made by Fre- 
derick Bartlett. 

The Archer’s Guide, &c. By an Old Toxophilite. 

An Historical and Descriptive Account of the Coast of Sussex, by J. D, Parry, M.A, 

A History of Croydon, by Steinman Steinman, Esq. 

Hampden in the Nineteenth Century, or Colloquies on the Errors and Improve- 
ment of Society. 

Naturalist’s Library. Conducted by Sir William Jardine, Bart. F.R.S.E. F.L.S, 
&c. Illustrated with numerous coloured Plates, engraved by W. II. Ligars. Feap, 


8vo. The first volume will shortly appear. x , 
Philosophical Conversations, in which are familiarly explained the Effects and 


Causes of many daily occurrences in Natural Phenomena. By F.C, Bakewell. 12mo, 
The Angusshire Album ; a Selection of Pieces, in Prose and Verse. By Gentlemen 

in Angusshire. fs 
Historical Tales of Illustrious British rer 

of the Historical Facts. By Miss Agnes Strickland, 


Crusoes,” &c. J ? 
The Juror’s Guide ; or the Spirit of the Jury Laws, by a Barrister. 


The Works of John Skelton, Poet Laureate to King Henry ve got em col- 
ae > . ave af, j a) i ’ ote 
lected, and containing various long l’oems never before printed, with ample notes 


and illustrations, by the Rev. Alexander Dyce. Se ea pis 
Landscape Illustrations of the Old and New Testaments, Consisting of Views of the 


most remarkable Places mentioned ia the Bible, taken from Authentic and Ori- 
ginal Sketches made on the spot. The Plates will be engraved in the first style 
of excellence by William and Edward Finden, trom finished Drawings by J. M. 
W. Turner, R.A. and A. W. Callcott, R.A. 

‘eb, 1833.—VOL. VIL.—NO. XXII. I 
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58 New Music. 


Select Illustrations of Hampshire, from Sketches taken expressly for the W ork, 
accompanied by Historical and Topographical Descriptions, by G. F. Prosser. 

A History of the Coldstream Guards, from the foundation of the regiment under 
General Monck, brought down to the present time, by Colonel Mackinnon. 

Lady Harriet Hoste will shortly publish a Life of her Husband, Sir Wm. Hoste, 
who began his career under Lord Nelson. 

The two following works of general interest are announced as the forthcoming 
volumes of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library :—1. Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, founded 
on authentic and original documents, some of them never before published ; in- 
cluding a view of the most important transactions in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I,; Sketches of Burleigh, Essex, Secretary Cecil, Sidney, Spenser, and other 


eminent contemporaries: with a vindication of his character from the attacks of 


Hume and other writers. By Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. F.R.S. and F.S.A, With 
Portraits, &c. by Horsburgh and Jackson. 2. Nubia and Abyssinia; comprehend- 
ing their Civil History, Antiquities, Arts, Religion, Literature, and Natural His- 
tory. By the Rev. M. Russell, LL.D.; James Wilson, Esq. F.R.S.E. and M.W.S.,; 
and R. K. Greville, LL.D. Illustrated by a Map and 12 Engravings. 

Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library, we are given to understand, is about to be continued, 
and will recommence with the unrivalled novel of Don Quixotte, illustrated by 
George Cruikshank, and contain Notes and Biographical Notices from the Spanish 
editions of Cervantes. 

Questions, Critical, Philological, and Exegetical, formed on the Annotations to 
Dr. Bloomfield’s edition of the Greek Testament. 

A new edition of Burney’s History of Music, with a continuation to the present 
time, by Charles Cowden Clarke. 

An Essay on Woman, in three parts, inscribed to James Montgomery, Esq., by 
the author of ‘ The Siege of Constantinople,” &c. 

A new edition of Prideaux’s Directions to Churchwardens, with considerable 
additions, By R. Philip Tyrwhitt, Esq. Barrister at Law. 

A new edition of Wilbur’s Reference Testament, with References, and a Key of 
Questions, Maps, &c. 

Kidd's Picturesque Companion to Brighton and Worthing, with numerous en- 
gravings by G. W. Bonner. Also, to Bognor, Littlehampton, and Lewes; and to 
the Watering Places of Great Britain. 

The Cabinet Annual Register, and Historical, Biographical, and Miscellaneous 
Chronicle of 1832. 

The appearance of the sixth and last volume of Cunningham’s Lives of British 
Artists will not be delayed beyond a few weeks. 

The Life of General Sir John Moore, from the materials afforded by Family 
Papers, together with his own Letters and a Journal which he kept from the time 
of his entering the Army to a few days before his death, is now in the press, 





NEW MUSIC. 
“¢ T saw her at the Fancy Fair.” A Ballad, composed by Joun Barnert ; 
the Poetry by Epmunp Smirn, Esq. Fourth Edition. 


This is an elegant thing in E flat ; chaste, scientific, yet simple and easy of exe- 
eution. Itis a beautiful song, and worthy of its celebrated composer. 


“ That lovely Girl.” 

This ballad is intended as a companion to “I saw her at the Fancy Fair ;” the 
words and music by the author and composer of the last-mentioned song. This 
also is a very sweet, flowing air (in G); but we do not like it quite so well as its 
compuanion—-the harmony is by no means original. 

“ The Red Rover's Song.” The Words by Epmunp Smrrn, Esq. ; com- 


posed and dedicated to Joseph Strutt, Esq. by the Curvauier Siats- 
monD NEvuKoMM. 


This is a very pretty air in D major, very simple, and much more in the ballad 
style than the Chevalier’s songs usually are. The accompaniments are well har- 
monized and strongly characterized by the Chevalier’s peculiar style. The air itself 
is not entirely original ; but, on the whole, we are quite certain that no one who 
purchases this song will be sorry for having done so. 
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Spoken at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, by Miss Huddart, and written by Sir T. C. Morg 


( 59 ) 
MISCELLANEOUS, PHILOSOPHICAL, &c. 





EPILOGUE TO THE TRAGEDY OF FIESKO,* 
an. 
( Never before printed.) 

TiME was,—in some remote forgotten age,— 

When folks,—you'll scarce believe it,—loved the stage. 

The strange, old-fashioned mortals found delight 

Stuck in a close-pack’d side-box, bolt upright. 

Nay,—more surprising,—some traditions say, 

They went, for nothing but to see the play ; 

Sat out five mortal acts, without diverting 

Th’ admiring public, or themselves—with flirting : 

Nor, at a tragedy thought much of steeping 

Their handkerchiefs, poor souls! wet through with weeping. 

‘Tlen,—one vast sea of heads,—the crowded pit, 

Teemed with the scholar, critic, and the wit ; 

Till “the full benches to late-comers doom 

No room for standing—miscalled standing room.”’+ 

The gods,—God bless them !—then, to th’ upper regions 

Pour'd up the long, steep stairs, in joyous legions: 

With artless taste, and inborn feeling fraught, 

They laugh’d, applauded, cried, as nature taught. 

Ne’er stopp'd the stage, with voice you'd hear a mile hence, 

Deaf’ning the general ear, by shouting—“ silence ;” 

Nor proved the potency of Innishowen, 

By marring Shakspeare’s scenes with “ Garry Owen.” 
Such were our happier forefather’s ways ; 

But we, alas! are fall’n on evil days ; 

Acting,—grown out of vogue,—is deem’d “a bore,” 

And theatres, now, are selling by the score. 

In vain all arts are tried to please the town, 

The good old drama goes no longer down ; 

E’en music fails to charm the sated ear, 

And the tame lions brought no profit here ! 

Though London’s “ stars” should club their gen’ral light, 

United, they’d scarce make one brilliant night ; 

And should the managers, as sly as foxes, 

Call in the boxers, they'd not fill the boxes. 

Vain is the actor’s—author’s best endeavour, 

“ Othello’s occupation’s gone ”"—for ever. 

No wonder, then, (I tell it among friends, ) 

Behind the scenes, we're all at our wits’ ends. 

You without plays may live; but we poor sinners 

Cannot get on at all, without—our dinners. 

Here’s Calcraft t downright mad—wild as the sea,— 

Just think now of his playing tragedy ! eee 

None, out of Swift’s,§ should hope to touch the “ siller, 

And draw a house, by drawing upon Schiller. 

Who'd, in these wint’ry nights, bring wife and daughter, 

To see an hero—tumble in the water? — 

Why, ’tis a breach of ev'ry stage propriety ! 

Where was the Genoa Humane Society ? 

Our classic heroes lawfully may get 

O’er head and ears, in liquor or in debt ; 


* Adapted for the stage from Colonel D’Aquilar’s translation of Schiller’s Tra- 


—See Met itan, Oct. 1832, p. 60. = 
iad Gee . _~ t The manager of the Dublin Theatre. 


§ Swift’s Hospital, founded for lunatics by the author of Gulliver. 
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60 Miscellaneous, Philosophical, &c. 


But this vile drowning—Oh ! ‘tis too al fresco, 
“Too much of water hast thou,” my Fiesko. 
Give me an author, who will kill his man 
Upon the good, gt old, green-cloth plan ; 
Or if at bowl or dirk the oo flinch, 
Could he not hang the lad, like Mister Lynch ?* 
Then, for myself, I know not what the house 
Will think of the behaviour of my spouse ; 
To leave his home, a mere night-brawling rake, 
And kill his wife on purpose—by mistake ! 
If the law suffers such ungodly feats, 
’Fore George, there ‘ll be no walking in the streets. 
Ladies, I’d have you, one and all, resent it, 
And to the critic’s jury straight present it. 

So much for Epilogue—whose duty ‘tis, 
The author, and his tragedy, to quiz ; 
To dry your tears, in copious show’rs which drop, 
Like Mrs. Partington, with pail and mop. 
But e’er I go, permit me just to say 
One serious word, for us, and for our play. 

Stamp’d with all Europe’s plaudits, Schiller’s name, 
Stands proudly rubrick on the rolls of fame. 
On Shaks -are’s model formed, he caught the art 
To trace the inmost workings of the heart. 
In Shakspeare’s name, then, may I humbly venture 
To ask your suffrage for this night's adventure : 
And though but seldom tragedies are fated 
To mend, like some folks, when they are translated, 
Still, may I hope, you ‘Il gen’rously confess 
Fiesko carries well his English dress. 





Sweatuine ror Sutps’ Borroms.—A new metallic sheathing, the invention of 
Baron Wetterstedt, has recently been made for covering ships’ bottoms, which, ac- 
cording to the judgment of the editor of the Nautical Magazine, possesses many 
practical advantages over copper. This new compound is described as highly tena- 
cious and elastic, and is said to possess the peculiar and advantageous power of 
adapting itself to surface; so much so, that by a violent strain or blow, it readily 
yields to the force of the percussion. This power of adapting itself to any form of 
surface, will not only be found advantageous on first sheathing the vessel, but will 
also prevent the evil effects of any subsequent strain or blow, and even tend much to 
preserve her from external injury. The price is considerably less than that of or- 
dinary copper sheathing, whilst it is found to be far more durable. 

Naproceonips.—lIf the letters forming the word veto be struck out of the words 
Revolution Frangaise, the remaining letters will constitute a very singular coinci- 
dence, for they will form, with proper ingenuity of location, the words, “ Un corse 
la finira.” The names of the male crowned heads of the extinct Napoleon dynasty, 
likewise form a remarkable acrostic. 

N-apoleon .... Emperor of the French, 
l-oseph ...... King of Spain. 
H-ieronymus.. King of Westphalia, 
I-oachim ...... King of Naples, 
L-ouis........ King of Holland. 
And a dissection of the compound Greek word “ Napoleon,” gives the following sin- 
gular result :— 
Napoleon ...... The Lion of the Wood, 
apoleon ...... The destroyer 
poleon .....+ of Cities ; 
oleon ...... The desolating 
leon ...+++ Lion 
eon ....+. now existent. (MDCCCXIII.) 


* In allusion to the Warden of Galway, successfully produced in Dublin by the 
Rev. Edward Groves, 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES, 


Roya Irisn Acapewy.—On Monday, the 17th December, at 9 meeting of council 
to determine the merits of the different essays which had been sent in, on the subject 
mee by the Academy—viz, “ The Origin and Use of the Round Towers of Ire- 
land,” the gold medal and £50 were awarded to George Petrie, Esq., and a gold 
medal to Henry O’Brien, Esq. 

Hopes are entertained that Mr. Petrie’s valuable essay will be given to the public, 
accompanied by engravings from drawings which be has made of most of the Irish 
round towers. We believe that the theory which Mr. Petrie contends for in his 
essay is, that these singular structures were erected in the early ages of Christianity, 
for the purpose of securing the valuables belonging to the religious institutions of 
that period, and also that they appear to have served as belfries. His arguments are 
stated to be very conclusive against the other hypotheses, such as that they owe their 
origin to the fire-worshippers of an earlier date, &c, but we have not yet seen them, 


Hetvetic Sociery or Naruratists.—At the last meeting of this Society, M. De 
Candolle read a memoir by Berthelot, on the growth and age of several kinds of 
trees in the vicinity of Nice, from which we extract the subsequent remarks :— 
“There is an olive tree at Villefranche, in the environs of that town, the lowest 
extremity of the trunk of which, next the surface, measures above thirty-eight feet 
and three and a half feet above the surface, nineteen feet in circumference ; one of 
its main branches is six and a half feet in circumference, and the trunk itself eight 
and a half feet high. This is both the oldest and largest olive tree in that part of 
the country, and though fast decaying, retains much of its stately appearance. The 
celebrated olive tree at Pescio, which has hitherto been considered the most ancient 
in Italy, and is stated by Maschettini to be seven hundred years old, is much 
younger than this wonder of Nice, There are records now extant, which show that, 
as far back as the year 1516, the latter was accounted the oldest in those parts. In 
1818, it bore upwards of two hundred pounds weight of oil; and, in earlier days 
and good years, more than three hundred and fifty. The orange tree is of so modern 
a date in Europe, that no certain maximum of age can yet be assigned to it, Itmay, 
however, be generally observed of it, that it attains to a great age, though its trunk 
has scarcely ever been known to grow to any considerable height. In the celebrated 
orangerie at Versailles there is a tree of this species, which was raised from seed 
sown in 1421, and has at this moment every appearance of surviving for centuries 
tocome, ‘There is another orange tree in the yard of the Convent of St. Sabina, at 
Rome, which is said to have been planted by St. Dominick, in the year 1200, It 
has never grown to a greater height than thirty feet. In the neighbourhood of 
Finale may be seen another, eight-and-twenty feet high, which bears nearly eight 
thousand oranges in a single year, And there was one of the kind existing in the 
neighbourhood of Nice, in 1789, the trunk of which was so thick that two men could 
scarcely span it with their arms; its age was unknown, but it was nearly fifty feet 
high, and its foliage afforded shade to a table of forty covers. One year with 
another, it bore between five and six thousand oranges, and this immense produce 
was confined to one half of its crown, the other yielding scarcely one hundred ; it 1s 
remarkable that, in the following year, the latter bore a crop of thousands of fruit, 
whilst the former was almost barren of produce, This noble tree perished under the 
effects of the severe frost of 1789.” 


Westminster Mewicat Sociery.—The science of Phrenology has occupied the 
attention of this Society during the two last sittings; the attendance was very nu- 
merous, and several of the most distinguished members of the Phrenological Society 
were present. The President, at the commencement of the debate, pronounced a 
high eulogium on the character of the late Dr. el which was echoed by 
most of those who joined in the discussion. Mr. De V ille was the most ae ge 
speaker : he illustrated his principal positions by a reference to a series of casts . 
had laid on the Society’s table ; at the conclusion, he intimated his intention to holc 
conversazioni at his house, to afford the scientific public an opportunity of inspecting 
his extensive collection of casts, as illustrative of the truth of the science, He —_ 
lenged its opponents, by fearlessly asserting he could practically pet . _ 
even to the most minute division. Mr. Holme, who is in possession of the ta a i. 
Spurzheim’s collection, also invited the members of this Society, ae te ha the af 
rary world generally, to view at his residence that wees orl os Ne rst , 
‘The debate was adjourned over the Christmas vacation till Saturday, the ; 
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MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
Kept at Edmonton. Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. Longitude 3’ 51” West of Greenwich. 


The warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed to the Nort 
shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of ~d 4. 
ascertained by an horizontal self-registering Thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range 
of the Barometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in 
the morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o’clock. 





1832.| of of revailing |i, | - “adi 
Ther.| Barom. Winds. Oe oe revailing Weather 





Dec. | 

21| 27.46 29,63-20,65 
39-51 20,68-29,70 
40-51 |29,67-29,64 
41-40 |29,93-20,85 
40-48 29,73-20,82 
29-45 |30,02-30,07 
29-41 |30,09-30,01 
27-39 |29.85-29,75 
29-41 |20,70-29,66 


,025 |Except the evening, cloudy, rain in the morning. 
,025 |Generally clear. 
Cloudy. 
Generally cloudy. 
,025 |Heavy rain at times in the mora., otherwise clear, 
2 Clear. 
Clear, evening rather foggy. 
Foggy, sunshine at times. 
05 |Raining generally throughout the day. 
30) 28-37 Stat. 30,05 375 |Except the morning, cloudy. 

31| 30-44 29,89-29,60 k ,025 |Cloudy, snow fell during the preceding night, 
1833. depth half an inch. 
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Jan. 
1) 31-40 '29,65-29,78 N.W. 075 |Misling rain throughout the day. 
2) 35-45 29,97-30,14 S.E. 025 |Cloady, rain during the afternoon and evening. 
3) 33-43 30,31-30,40 N.E. 25 |General cloud. 
4) 31-37 30,44-30,46 N.E. Cloudy. 
5) 20-37 |30,40-30,37 S.E. Generally clear. 
6, 25-36 30,39-30,41 S.W. Generally cloudy. 
7| 22-35 30,44-30,50 S.W. Except the morning, clondy. 
8) 20-36 '30,51-30,55|S.W. & N.E. Generally cloudy. 
9 27-35 30 53-30,41 E. Clondy. 
10) 22-31 30,30-30,05 Clear. 
11| 20-37 |29,90-29,80 Clear. 
12) 23-37 |20,78-29,82 Clear. 


General cloud. 

General cloud. 

General cloud. 

Except the evening, clondy. 
Clondy. 

General clond. 


13) 20-42 '29,83-29,90 
14| 35-43 39,13-30,15 
15) 30-41 |30,13-30,10 
16 33-43 |30,12-30,13 
17) 33.42 |30,10-30,07 
18) 31-37 |30,02-30,09 
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19 31-37 |30,19,30,20 E. General cloud, 

20 33-39 30,20-30,22 E. Except the evening, clondy. 

21) 25-35 |30,23-30,26 E. Clear. 

22) 21-35 |40,28-30,36, E. b. S. Clear. A remarkably brilliant meteor was seen 








in the north, rather to the eastward of Cygnus, 
about half past seven this evening. 




















The height of the Barometer in the early part of January, is worthy particular remark, hav- 
ing, on the 8th, attained a greater height than during the past five years. On the 28th Dec. 
1827, the Barometer was 30,58. 


Edmonton. Cuartes Henry AbDaAmMs, 





PATENTS. 


The gentleman who usually supplies us with the list of patents granted during the 
current month having disappointed us, we must extend that disappointment to our 
readers, but the lists for both months shall be given in our next number. 





COMMERCIAL AND MONEY MARKET REPORT. 


Although we cannot state that manufacturing industry has increased, or that there 
is more than a limited demand for colonial produce and other merchandize, still we 
think that the position of the commercial relations of the country is more favourable 
than at the commencement of 1832. The cessation of cholera, and the exchanges 
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continuing so favourable to this country, have given an impetus to trade, and have 
caused commodities, more immediately under the influence of supply and demand, to 
be higher in value. Cotton is a case in point. The immense consumption of this 
article at all times, whether the manufacture be comparatively flourishing or de- 

ressed, renders it a safe object of speculation, and the influx of money occasioned 

y the rate of the foreign exchanges has induced purchases, and caused the raw 
cotton market to be maintained beyond the actual demand of the manufacturers. 
Colonial produce has been selling at high prices in Holland, and the stocks in Ger- 
many of this merchandize, and of manufactured goods, are low ; and the dispute be- 
tween the northern and southern states of the North American Union has had the 
effect of producing an expectation that an increased trade to this country will be the 
result of it. These circumstances, although they cannot be designated as sound 
and permanent improvement, have given animation to commerce, and led to favour- 
able anticipations, 

The first report of the Committee of the General Shipowners’ Society was laid 
before a general annual meeting, at the City of London Tavern, on the 2nd instant. 
It is a very important document, clearly proving, with much modesty and good sense 
on the part of the committee, the advantages that will accrue to the mercantile ma- 
rine of the empire from the establishment of this association, the committee of which 
have been indefatigable in their efforts to promote the interest of the British ship- 
owner. 

Tae Monsey Marxet.—The 23d instant was the settling-day in English securi- 
rities, and a more important one has seldom occurred. During the progress of the 
last account, Consols have fluctuated six per cent., from 83 to 69, and the inter- 
mediate fluctuations between these extremes have been constant and rapid, so that 
the balances have for the most part run exceedingly heavy. Several individuals of no 
great importance in the house have been declared, but the largest defaulters are 
those who have settled privately. Upon the whole, however, the account-day went 
off better than could be expected, and Consols appear now tolerably steady. Fo- 
reign Stocks have been very firm since our last, and it will appear from the annexed 
list that northern securities are at a high price, Considerable business has been 
done in Exchequer Bills. 





PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Wednesday, 23rd of January. 


ENGLISH STOCKS- 


Bank Stock, 193 half, 4 half.— India 
Ditto, 209, 10.—Consols, 86 seven-eighths 
7.—Ditto for Account, 27 Feb., 86 three- 
quarters, seven-eighths.—Reduced, 87 three- 
eighths, half.—Three and a Half Do., 94 five- 
eighths, seven-eighths.—New Three and a Half 
Do., 94 quarter.—Four per Cents, 102 half, 
a Bonds, 32, 4.—Exche- 
quer Bills, 44, 6. 


FORRIGN STOCKS. 


Belgian Bonds, 77 half.—Brazil, 50 half.— 
Chilian, 16, 17.—Columbian, 10 half, 11 half.— 
Danish, 72 quarter.—Dutch, 43 five-eighths, 
three-quarters.—Greek, 29, 30.—Mexican, 26 
half.—Portuguese, 49 half, 50 half-—Rossian, 
102 half, 3.—Spanish, 16 halt, five-eighths. 





BANKRUPTS. 
FROM DECEMBER 18, TO saNUARY 18, 1835, INCLUSIVE. 


Dec. 18.—E. Whitbourn, Percival Street, 
Clerkenwell, coach proprietor.—L. Abrahams, 
St. James’s Place, Aldgate, wine merchant.— 
T. Bye, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, licensed 
victualler.—J. Joy, Ashford, Kent, bricklayer. 
—T. Willcocks, Bath, cabinet maker.—W. 
Todd, Aylesbary, near Newnham, Gloucester- 
shire, colour manufacturer. 

Dec. 21.—F. Armson, Meleombe Place, Dor- 
set Square, builder.—H. Phillips, Thame, Ox- 
fordshire, innkeeper.—J. Edney, jun. Merton, 
Surrey, victaaller.—T. and G, Courtney, Old 
Jewry, clothiers.—H. Back, Margate, Kent, 
grocer.—E. Howell, late of Bread Street, wine 
merchant.—B. Brown, Leeds, tlax-spinner.— 
G. Aynsley, North Shields, Northamberland, 
grocer.—W. B. Reynolds, Birmingham, draper 


and tailor.—J. Beckensall, Oxford Street, wine 
and brandy merchant.—G. Gilbert, Regent 
Street and Paternoster Row, bookseller and 
publisher,—J. Clarke, Birmingham, coal dealer 
and lime barner.—J. Surr, jan., Belfast, Ire- 
land, merchant. 

Dec. 24.—G. F. Hunt, High Street, Wapping, 
and Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, oilman. — 
J. Fensham, Portman Street, Portman Square, 
carver.—F. Brown, Watford, Herts, grocer.— 
H. Wright, Soathampton Street, Camden Town, 
surgeon.—G. Williams, Henrietta Street, 5t. 
Marylebone, lodging honse keeper.— W. Sinith, 
Porisea, draper.—J. Hardwick, White Hart 
Yard, Tottenham Court Road, horse dealer.— 
T. Freetby, Acton, Middlesex carpenter.—E. 
K. Procoer, Herines Street, Pentonville, en- 
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treet, Southwark, milwright.—J. Crandall, 

Brixton Road, builder.—J. Williams, Liver- 
i, builder.—P. Phillips, J. Cohen, and J. 
eo Birmingham and Dablin, jewellers. 
—N. Smith, Warminster, Wilts, innkeeper.— 
W. Robinson, Stockport, Cheshire, flourdealer. 
—H. Evans, Narbeth, Pembrokeshire, corn- 
merchant.—J. Rees, Bristol, bookseller.—J. 
Stockall, Kidderminster, Worcestershire, coal- 
merchant. 

Dec. 28.—T. Perry, Knightsbridge, licensed 
victualler.—T. B. Loader, Hart Street, Blooms. 
bury, map-seller.—W. H. Ladd, Liverpool 
Street, merchant.—J. Jackson, Bedford Row, 
tailor.—W. Butler, Bilston, Statfordshire, mil- 
ler. — W. Armstrong, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
timber merchant.—S. Levy, Exeter, silver- 
smith.—G. Graves, Skimburness, Camberland, 
innkeeper.—W. White, Great Bridge, Stafford- 
shire, grocer. 

Jan. 1.—J, Irvine, Brunswick Street, Rus- 
sell Square, master mariner.—C. T. Athow, 
Wood Street, Cheapside. wholesale haberdasher. 
T. Weaver, South Street, Spitalfields, cheese- 
monger. —T. Frith, High Holborn, ironmonger. 
—C. Howard, Mile-end Road, victualler.—l, 
Worley, jun., Bow Lane, tailor.—P. Maddocks, 
Liverpool, tiinber merchant. 

Jan. 4.—Charles Bray, Theobald’s Road, 
coach maker. — George Macfarren, London 
Street, St. Pancras, bookseller.—George Sto- 
vell and Ralph Henry Maddocks, Lower Gros- 
venor Street, Hanover Square, upholsterers.— 
Theodore Augustus Dulcken, Edward Street, 
Portman Square, merchant.— William Ashton, 
Birmingham, grocer.—Jane and William Gra- 
ham Landells, Gateshead, Durham, and New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, wholesale haberdashers.— 
Jane Wilson, Bolton, Lancashire, timber dea- 
ler.—Martin Jackson, Sheflield, grocer.—John 
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Womack, Leeds, livery stable keeper.—J, 
Stadders, Burnley, Laaetabiets drape. pe 

Jan, 7.—J. Porter, Carnaby Street, Regent 
Street, cheesemonger.—W. ten. Great 
Yarmouth, Norfolk, saddier.—W. Harrison, 
Portsmouth, printer.—C. Hancock, Hillingdon, 
Middlesex, brick maker.—W. Chapple and W. 
Snow, Oxford Street, tailors.—R. Clark, Nor- 
bury, Derbyshire, miller.—T. Hardcastle, Bol- 
ton-le-Moors, Lancashire, chemist. 

Jan. 11.—W. Smith, late of Teddington, 
Middlesex, baker.—C. Tillett, Mordon, Surrey, 
victualler.—J. Yorke and G. Yorke, Cheshunt, 
Herts, miller.— G. Evans, Nicholas Lane, Lom- 
bard Street, ship broker.—P. Grist, Albany 
Street, Regent’s Park, printer.—H. Stephens, 
Aldersgate Street, stone mason.—D. O. Biyth, 
Colchester. merchant.—W. Lowe, Bishopsgate 
Street, Without, chemist.— B. J. Winbolt, 
Poultry, stationer.—T. Wroe, Hollingwood, 
Lancashire, cotton spinner.—E. Rowe, Wigan’ 
Lancashire, innkeeper.—W. Jones, Swansea, 
grocer.—W. J, Gingell, Langford, Somerset- 
shire, baker. 

Jan. 15.—W. Smith, Twickenham, baker.— 


ton, Manchester, spirit dealer.—M. Myers, Bir- 
mingham, pawnbroker. 

Jan. 18.—S. Stright, Charlotte Street, Black 
friars Road, hat maker.—T. Gaukrodger, Had- 
dersfield, merchant.—J. Greene, Ampthill, seri- 
vener.—J. Hall, Liverpool, wine merchant.— 
W. H. and E. Heycock, Leeds, cloth manu- 
facturers.—J. Beanmont and T. Holt, Cornhill, 
tailors.—C. Ratcliff, Knockin Hill, Shropshire, 
hop dealer.—W. Spencer, Manchester, tavern 
keeper. — J. Berkley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
merchant. — A. Timson, Dover, draper, — G. 
Score, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, scrivener. 








—_—- — 


G. Bulmer, York, dealer.—A. Huddlestone, 
Harrogate, Yorkshire, hotel keeper.—E. Bur- 


HISTORICAL REGISTER. 
POLITICAL JOURNAL.—Fesrvary 1, 1833. 


We resume our notices from the last month. 
Dec. 23.—We learn that all was ready on the 19th inst, to commence battering 
in breach on the body of the citadel of Antwerp. Affairs look most gloomy in Por- 
tugal. The cooped-up Pedronians are making useless and bloody sorties. Pro- 
visions growing scarce in Oporto, the town battered about the ears of the inhabi- 
' tants, and, to add to the horrors of the tout ensemble, the laws of war among civi- 
lized nations disregarded. So much for a disputed sovereignty. ‘The Lisbon 
Gazettes announce that Admiral Parker has demanded satisfaction for an aggression 
upon our flag ; and that Don Miguel has ordered the parties who fired upon the Bri- ) 
tish vessel, to be put upon their trial by a court-martial. We learn that the Em- ) 
peror of Russia has offered the assistance of a corps of his army to the Sultan, to 
act against his revolted Pacha, which offer has been accepted, and the troops are 
) embarking at Odessa. Russia is also endeavouring secretly to negociate a loan in 
| England.—Is it to be employed against the lenders? Agitation in the United States 
is rapidly proceeding to its next step, convulsion. The tariff is the cause of the 
commotion. We are happy to learn that, on Nov. 8, the sickness that had devas- 
tated New Orleans, was rapidly subsiding. On the 22d day of the seige, the bat- 
tl tery in breach began to play upon the walls of the citadel of Antwerp itself. A 
i practicable breach was soon made, and on the 23d Dec., General Chasse surrendered. 
; The terms of the capitulation were, that the fortress should, with all its materiel, 
i be delivered into the hands of the French, the garrison to be prisoners of war 
until the two dependant fortresses of Lillo and Liefkenshoek should capi- 
tulate. ‘The king of Holland having refused to surrender the forts in question, 
it is supposed that the Dutch prisoners, to the number of about two thousand, will be 
marched into France. General Chasse is represented as being excessively anxious 
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ducted his defence. The Pacha of E 
Sultan, 

Jan. 1, 1833.—The new year dawns on the European world with an 

no means felicitous, We will not enumerate the passing eve 
make a rapid summary of the appearances in the 
time. 
_ Jan. 25.—It appears that Russia is, in all quarters, ende 
influence, and that she is particularly jealous of the power of France, and of her 
preponderance in the affairs of Europe. She would eagerly seize any opportunity of 
fomenting a difference between that country and England, She has been intermed- 
dling with the affairs of Greece, and that country prospers accordingly, Austria is 
quiet, but observant; and Prussia, armed to the very teeth, is ready to unsheath her 
sword at the first opportunity. Holland deeply resents the ignominious treatment that 
her weakness has compelled her to endure; and, by every means short of actual ware 
fare, she shows her sense of it against those powers which she deems have so cruelly 
aggressed her. The unnatural struggle between the Lusitanian brothers continues : 
the one dare not advance from his stronghold to compel a decisive battle, and the 
other has not sufficient power to force him to the contest within his fortifications. 
In the meantime, Portugal is retrograding from her place among the nations, and 
perhaps a century will be insufficient to repair the evils of a few months’ savage and 
unnatural war, Spain no longer reposes in the quiet listlessness of absolutism ; 
liberal opinions have aroused her. ‘That fine country is on the eve of a crisis. 
The Sultan is now lifting up his feeble and almost disarmed hands, imploringly to 
the “ dogs of infidels,” to assist him against the revolt of a vassal believer. This 
unfortunate potentate has our sincere commiseration. It is well to march in the 
van, or even at the head of the onward course of the opinions of the public mind ; but 
it is both foolhardy and unwise to precede them by many paces— except in the study. 
The philosopher must first go forward with his torch, and throw light upon the path, 
It is this temerity in precipitating events, that is ruining Turkey, under the sway 
of its theoretic sovereign, in the same manner that England is suffering under the 
misguidance of theoretic advocates for free trade. This jumping at conclusions that 
are in themselves good, is a sad failing of the vain. To cross the AtlanticmAmerica 
has, like England, a province on the verge of rebellion: it will be a curious study, 
to observe how the august and time-honoured monarchy, and the young, vigorous, 
and somewhat @Afident republic, proceed ina similar predicament. South America 
is distracted by hebdomadal revolutions: it is useless to give the state of affairs 
there, as the account of the succeeding month is almost certain to make valueless 
that of the last. The rebellion in China is not suppressed ; but we shall hear no- 
thing of the particulars until the event is decided. ‘To return nearer home, France 
is restless, but still we think she is very far from an explosion, Her government 
having at length captured the Duchess of Berri, find themselves awkwardly 
situated, like one, who having caught a wolf which he finds too strong to strangle, 
yet dares not for his own safety let it go. In Ireland the catastrophe is at hand, 
Will the ministry have recourse to conciliation or coercion? If they attempt both 
together, their conciliation will be deemed weakness, their coercion barbarity. Our 
government should bear in mind, that it is not Ireland with which they have to do, 
but with an usurping and audacious faction. We are in this matter but plain folks, 
but we have alwavs understood that the tamers of wild beasts invariably coerce first, 
and conciliate after. England labours under much misery, and endures many griev- 
ances ; but she is in a state of quiet but intense expectancy, awaiting the relief that 
the wisdom and patriotism of a reformed Parliament will be enabled to afford her, 
and which will be assembled by the time our periodical reaches our readers. We 
subjoin a list of the legislative body, from which so much is expected, exhibiting the 
political bias of each member, so far as regards Reforming and ¢ onservative prin- 
ciples. The result of the investigation which has produced this list is, that the 
members of the first Parliament elected under the Reform Act will consist of 
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2 
Reformers : ; . : , , “ ~ 
Conservatives : ; . , 
Total ’ . 658 
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LIST OF MEMBERS RETURNED TO THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


r stands for Reformer, c for Conservative. 


ENGLAND. 


COUNTIES. 


Anglesea ; 
Bedford ° 


Berks 4 ° 


Brecon . ° 
Ducks. . 


Cambridge . 
Cardigan . 


Carmarthen 


Carnarvon . 
‘ bd al 
Cheshire, N.E. . 


Cheshire, S.W. 
Cornwall, N.E,. 
Cornwall, 8. W. 
Cumberland, E. 
Cumberland, W. 
Denbigh ° 
Derby, N. 
Derby, S. . 
Devon, N. . 
Devon, S. . 


Dorset . 


Durham, N. . 
Durham, 8. 
Essex,N.  . 
Essex, S. . 


Flint . 
Glamorgan . 


Gloucester, E. 


Gloucester, W. 


. Sir R. Bulkeley, r. 
. W. Stuart, c. 
Lord C, Russell, r. 
. R, Throckmorton, r. 
R, Palmer, c. 
J. Walter, r. 
-» Colonel Wood, c. 
- Lord Chandos, c. 
J. Smith, r. 
G. Dashwood, r. 
. Captain Yorke, c. 
R. Townley, r. 
J. W. Childers, r. 
- Colonel Powell, r. 
- Rice Trevor, c. 
E. H. Adams, r. 
. T. A. Smith, c. 
. W.T. Egerton, c. 
E, J. Stanley, r. 
.- Lord Grosvenor, r. 
G. Wilbraham, r. 
- SirW.Molesworth,r. 
S. Trelawney, r. 


Hants, N. ‘ F 


Hants, S. ° 


Hereford 


Hertford 


Huntingdon. 


Kent, E. ‘ ‘ 
Kent, W. ‘ ° 
Lancaster, N. 

Lancaster, S. . 
Leicester, N. . 
Leicester,S, . . 


Lincoln, Parts of 2 





. Sir C. Lemon, r. 
E. W. Pendarves, r. 

. Sir J. Graham, r, 
W. Blamire, r. 

. Lord Lowther, c. 
E. Stanley, c. 

. Sir W. Wynn, c. 
R. Biddulph, r. 

. Lord Cavendish, r. 
T. Gisborne, r. 

- Lord Waterpark, r. 
Iion. G. Vernon, r. 

. Lord Ebrington, r. 
N. Fellowes, r. 

. Lord J. Russell, r. 
J.C. Bulteel, r, 

. W. Ponsonby, r. 
Lord Ashley, c. 
W. Bankes, c. 

- Sir H. Williamson,r. 
Hon. H. Lambton, r. 

. E. Pease, r. 
T. Bowes, r. 

- Sir J. Tyrrell, c. 
A. Baring, c. 

» R. W. Hall Dare, c. 
Sir T. B. Lennard, r. 

- Hon. E. Mostyn, r. 

. C, M. Talbot, r. 
L. W. Dillwyn, r. 

-» Hon. H. Moreton, r. 
Sir W. Guise, r. 

- Hon, A. Moreton, r. 


Lindsay . .§ 
| Lincoln, Keste- 

| ven,and Holland § 
Middlesex 2 


Merioneth ‘ 
Monmouth . 





Montgomery . 
Norfolk, E. ° 


Norfolk, W. . 
Northumberland, N. 
Northumberland, S. 
Northampton, N. . 
Northampton, S. . 
Nottingham, N. W. 
Nottingham, S.E,. . 
Oxford . Ro x 
Pembroke ° : 


Radnor . . « 
Rutland . ° 





Hon. — Berkeley, r. | 


Shropshire, N. F 


C.S. Lefevre, r, 
J. Scott, r. 

Vis. Palmerston, r. 
Sir G. Staunton, r. 
Sir R. Price, r, 

K. Hoskins, r. 

E. T. Foley, c. 

Sir J. Sebright, r. 
N. Calvert, r. 
Lord Grimston, c. 
J. B. Rooper, r. 
Vis. Mandeville, c, 
Sir E. Knatchbull, c. 
— Plumptre, r. 

T. L. Hodges, r. 
T. Rider, r. 


. E, G. Stanley, r. 


J. W. Patten, r. 


. Lord Molyneux, r. 


G. Wood, r. 


. ©. M. Phillipps, r. 
Lord R. Manners, c. 


E. Dawson, r. 
H. Halford, ec. 


Hon.C. A. Peliam,r. 


Sir W, Ingilby, r. 
G. J. Heathcote, r. 
H, Handley, r. 

G,. Byng, r. 

J. Hume, r. 

Sir R. Vaughan, c. 


. Lord G. Somerset, c. 


W. A. Williams, r. 


Rt.Hon. C.Wynn,c. 
. G. Keppell, r. 


— Wyndham, r. 


. Sir W. Folkes, r. 


Sir J. Astley, r. 
Lord Howick, r. 
Lord Ossulston, c. 
T. W. Beaumont, r. 
M. Bell, c. 

Lord Milton, r. 
Lord Brudenell, c. 
Lord Althorp, r. 
W.R. Cartwright, c. 
Lord Lumley, r. 

T. Houldsworth, c. 
J. E. Denison, r. 
Lord Lincoln, c. 
G. V. Harcourt, r. 
Lord Norreys, ¢. 
Major Weyland, r. 
Sir J. Owen, r. 

T. F. Lewis, c. 

Sir G. Heathcote, r. 
Sir G. Noel, r. 

Sir R. Hill, c. 

J. Cotes, r. 
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Shropshire, S. . 
Somerset, W. 
Somerset, E. 
Stafford, N. . 
Stafford, S. 
Suffolk, E. , 
Suffolk, W. . 
Surrey, W. 
Surrey, E. 
Sussex, FE, , 
Sussex, W. . 
Warwick, N. . 
Warwick, S. 
Westmoreland 
Wilts, S. 

Wilts, N. . 
Worcester, FE. 
Worcester, W. 


Wight, Isle of 
Yorkshire, N. R. 


Yorkshire, E. R. 
Yorkshire, W. R, 


BOROUGHS, &e. 


Abingdon 
Andover 


Arundel 
Ashburton 
Ashton . 
Aylesbury 


Banbury 
Barnstaple 


Bath 


Beaumaris 
Bedford 


Berwick 
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- Lord Darlington, ¢. | Beverley 
Hon. R, Clive, c. 
. E. A. Sanford, r, 
C. Tynte, r. 
- Gore Langton, r. | 
— Bnigstock, r. | Blackburn 
| 


Bewdley 
| Birmingham 


. Sir O. Mosley, r. 
E. Buller, r. 
. E. J. Littleton, r. 


Bodmin 


Sir J. Wrottesley, r. | Bolton 
. R. N. Shawe, r. 
Lord Henniker, c. 


| Boston 

- C. Tyrell, r. 
Sir H. Parker, r. | Bradford 
W.J. Denison, r. | 
John Leech, r. | Brecon 
- Major Beauclerk, r. | Bridgenorth 
J. 1. Briscoe, r. 

H. B. Curteis, r. Bridgewater 
C.C. Cavendish, r. | 


- Lord Surrey, r. | Brighton 
Lord G. Lennox, r. | 

. Sir E. Wilmot, r. Bridport 
W.S. Dugdale, c. | 

. Sir G. Skipwith, r. | Bristol 


Sir G. Phillips, r. 
Lord Lowther, c. 
Colonel Lowther, c. 


Buckingham . 
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, i 
. C, Langdale, r. 
H. Burton, r. 
. Sir T,Winnington, r. : 


. T. Attwood, r. 

J. Scholefield, r. 

— Fielden, r. 

— Turner, c. 

. W. Peter, r. 
J. Spry, r. 

. Colonel Torrens, r. 
~— Bolling, ec. 

. B. Handley, r. 
J. Wilks, r. 

ie Lister, r. 

J, Hardy, r. 

. L. Watkins, r. 

. T.C. Whitmore, ce. 
R. Pigott, Cc. 
C, kK. K. Tynte, r. et 
— Tayleure, r. 

.J.N. Wigney, r. 

— Faithfull, r. 

Hl. Warburton, r. 

— Romilly, r. 

Sir R. Vyvyan, ec. 

J. E. Baillie, e. 

. Sir T. Fremantle, c. 
Sir Hl. Verney, c. 


. J. Benett, r, | Bury St. Edmund’s Lord C, Fitzroy, r. 7 
Hon. S. Herbert, c. | Earl Jermyn, c. 
. Sir J. Astley, r. Bury (Lancashire) R.W alker, r. 
P. Methuen, r. Calne . . Ear) of Kerry, r. 
. — Cookes, r. Cambridge Uni- 2 H. Goulburn, e. 
— Russell, r. versity § Manners Sutton, c. 
. J. H. Foley, r. Cambridge . I. S. Rice, r. 
H. B. Lygon, e. — Pryme, r. | 
. Sir R. Simeon, r. Canterbury . Lord Fordwich, r. " 
. Hon.W.Duncombe,ec | Hon. R. Watson, r. 
E. Cayley, r. | Cardiff e . J. Nicholl, ec. | 
. Lord Morpeth, r. | Cardigan . . P. Pryse, r. 9 
G. Strickland, r. | Carlisle . P. WH. Howard, r. o | 
. P. B. Thompson, r. | W. James, r. b ; 
R. Bethell, r. Carmarthen . Hon, T. Yelverton, r. a 
| Carnarvon . Sir C, Paget, r. t. ' 
| Chatham , . Colonel Maberly, r. | 
| Cheltenham . Hon, C. Berkeley, r. t : 
. V. T. Duffield, c. | Chester . LordR.Grosvenor,r. yt 
. H. A, Fellowes, r. J. Jervis, r. 


R, Etwall, r. Chichester 
. Lord D.C. Stuart, r. 
. W.S. Poyntz, r. 


’ Chippenham 
. Col. Williams, r. 


. W. Rickford, r. | Christchurch . 


Colonel Hanmer,c. | Cirencester 

. H. W. Tancred, r. 

. J. B. Chichester, r. 
Major Fancourt, r. 


. General Palmer, r. | 
| 
| 


Clithero . 
Cockermouth 





— Roebuck, r. Colchester 

. F. Paget, r. 

. W.H. Whitbread, r. | Coventry 
S. Crawley, r. 

. Sir F. Blake, r. 
Sir R. Donkin, r. 


| 
| Cricklade 


° Lord A. Lennox, r. 
J. A. Smith, r. 
. J. Neeld, c. ' 
F. Talbot, r. 
. G. W. Tapps, r. 
. J. Cripps, r. 
Lord Apsley, ¢. 


ee or oe 


. J. Fort, r. it 

. F. L. Dykes, r. 
— Aglionby, r. fy 

. Sanderson, c. °4 
D, W. Harvey, r. i 

. E. Ellice, r. 4] 
Hi, L. Bulwer, r. : 

. R. Gordon, r. ‘| 


T. Calley, r. 
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Dartmouth - Colonel Seale, r. Lambeth : . C. Tennyson, r. 
Denbigh ‘ . F. Madocks, r. B. Hawes, r. 
Derby . . H. Cavendish, r. Lancaster ~ «P.M. Stuart, r. 
FE, Strutt, r. T. Greene, r. 
Devizes > , W. Locke, r. Launceston . . Sir H. Hardinge, c. 
M. Gore, r. Leeds . ° . T. B, Macauley, r. 
Devonport . . Sir G. Grey, r. J. Marshall, re 
Sir E. Codrington, r. | Lincoln . G. F. Heneage, r. 
Dorchester . . R. Williams, c. E. L. Bulwer, r. 
H. A. Cooper, c. Liskeard . C, Buller, r. 
Dover ° .C.P.Thomson, r. | Lichtield . Sir G, Anson, r. 


Sir J, Reid, c. | 


Droitwich . . J. H. Foley, r. 





Dudley . . Sir J. Campbell, r. 
Durham . «+ W.Chaytor, r. 
C. Harland, r. 
Evesham . Sir C, Cockerell,r. 
T. Hudson, r. 
Exeter ° . J. Buller, r. 
T. Divett, r. 
Eye . Sir E. Kerrison,c. | 
Finsbury . R. Grant, r. 
Serjeant Spankie, r. | 
Flint > . Sir RR. Glynne,r. | 
Frome : . — Sheppard, r, | 
Gateshead 4 . C. Rippon, r. 
Gloucester . Captain Berkeley, r. 


— Phillpotts, r. 

. G. E. Welby, c. 
— Talmash, r. 

. Captain Dundas, r. 
— Barnard, r. 


Grantham 


Greenwich 








Grimsby ‘ . Capt. Maxfield, r, | 
Guildford . J. Mangles, r. | 

C. bB. Wall, c. 
Helston ; .S. L. Fox, c. 


Halifax . C, Wood, r. 
R. Briggs, r. 
. J. C. Herries, c. 


— Tower, r. 


Harwich 


Ilastings ‘ . J. A. Warre, r. 

F. North, r. 
Haverfordwest . Sir R. Philipps, r. 
Hereford ; . k. B, Clive, r, 


R. Biddulph, r. 
. Lord Mahon, c. 
Lord Ingestrie, c. 
. Lord Villiers, c. 
— Todd, r. 
Horsham ° . Captain Hurst, r. 
Huddersfield . . Captain Fenton, r. 
Iluntingdon . = . F. Pollock, c. 
Colonel Peel, c, 
Ilythe 4 . 5. Marjoribanks, r. 
Ipswich ; . J. Morrison, r. 
R. Wason, r. 
Kendal . - . +. Brougham, r. 
Kidderminster . RK. Godson, r. 
King's Lynn ... Lord G., Bentinck, r. | 
; Lord W. Lennox, r. | 
Kingston-on-Hull , Mr. D, Hill, r, 


Hertford 


Iloniton . 





T. Hutt, r. 
./. Richards, r. 
b, Rotch, r. 


Knaresborough 


| Northampton 


Sir E. Scott, r. 
. W. Ewart, r. 
Lord Sandon, r. 


Liverpool ° 


London . R,. Waithman, r. 
G. Grote, r. 
M. Wood, r. 
Sir J. Key, r. 
Ludlow ‘ . Lord Clive, c. 


E. Romilly, r. 
Lyme Regis . . W. Pinney,r. 
Lymington . . Sir H. Neale, c. 
J. Stuart, c. 
Leicester . . © W. Fillis,r. 
W. Evans, r. 
. Lord Hotham, c. 
T. Bush, r. 
Lewes ‘ . T. R. Kemp, r. 
Sir C, Blunt, r. 
.— Ryle, r. 
— Brockiehurst, r. 
Maidstone . . A. W. Robarts, r. 
C. J. Barnett, r. 


Leominster 


Macclesfield 


Maldon . I. B. Lennard, r. 
Q. Dick, c. 
Malmesbury . Lord Andover, r. 


Malton ; . C. Pepys, r. 
C. W. Fitzwilliam,r. 


Manchester . C. P. Thomson, r. 
M. Philips, r. 

Marjborough . Lord E. Bruce, c¢. 
H. Baring, c. 

Marlow . Colonel Clayton, r. 


T. P. Williams, c. 
. E. B. Portman, r. 

Sir W. Horne, r. 
. J. Guest, r. 


Marylebone 


Merthyr-Tydvil 


Midhurst . Captain Spencer, r. 
Monmouth . B. Hall, r. 
Montgomery . — Pugh, c. 
Morpeth . W. Howard, r. 
Newark . J. Gladstone, c. 


W. F. Handley, r. 
Newcastle-upon- Sir M, Ridley, r. 
Tyne. J. Hodgson, r, 
Newcastle-under- § W.H. Miller, c. 
Lyme. Q SirH. Willoughby,r. 
Newport . . J. H. Hawkins, r. 
W. Ord, r. 
. J. G. Boss, r. 
. R. V. Smith, r. 
C. Ross, c. 
. Lord Stormont, c. 
Sir J. Scarlett, c. 


Northallerton 


Norwich 








t 
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OR marca a 


Nottingham . 


Oldham ‘ 
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- Lord Duncannon, r, 
Sir R, Fergusson, r, 
-— Fielden, r. 
W. Cobbett, r. 


Oxford University . T. B. Estcourt, c. 


Oxford ; 
Pembroke 7 
Penryn P 
Peterborough 


Petersfield . 
Plymouth ; 


Pontefract 


Poole ‘ 
Portsmouth ‘ 
Preston : 


Radnor . 
Reading . 


Reigate ‘ 
Retford 


Richmond 
Ripon : 


Rochdale ‘ 


Rochester e 


Rye . 
St. Alban’s 


St. Ive’s . 
Salford ‘ 
Sandwich . 
Salisbury : 
Scarborough 


Shaftesbury . 


« 


Sheffield ; 
Shoreham ; 
Shrewsbury 
Southampton 


South Shields 
Southwark s 


Stafford , 


Sir R. H. Inglis, ¢. 
. J. H. Langston, r. 
T. Stonor, r, 
. H, O. Owen, r, 
— Rolfe, r. 
Lord Tullamore, c. 
Sir R. Heron, r. 
J. N. Fazakerley, r. 
. J. Lefevre, r. 
. J. Collier, r. 
T. Bewes, r. 
Hon. H. V. Jerning- 
ham, r. 
John Gully, r. 
. Sir J. Byng, r. 
B. Lester, r. 
. J. B. Carter, r. 
F. TI. Baring, r. 
Hon, — Stanley, r. 
kh. Fleetwood, rf. 
kK. Price, ec. 
. C. F. Palmer, r. 
C. Russell, r. 
Lord Eastnor, c. 
Lord Newark, r. 
G. H. Vernon, r. 
Sir R. Dundas, r. 
Hon..J.C. Dundas,r. 
_— Staveley, Ps 
— Crompton, r. 
. — Fenton,r. 
.. Bernal, r. 
J. Mills, r. 
Captain Curteis, r. 
Sir F. Vincent, r. 
H. G. Ward, r. 
J. Halse, r. 
- — Brotherton, r, 
J. Marryatt, r. 
S, T. Troubridge, r. 
. — Brodie, r. 
W, Wyndham, c. 
. SirJ.A.Johnstone,r. 
Sir G, Cayley, r. 
-_ Poulter, rT. 
. J. Parker, r. 
J.S. Buckingham, r. 
. Sir. C. Burrell, r. 
H. D. Goring, r. 
. R.A Slaney, r. 
Sir J. Hanmer, c. 
A, Atherley, r. 
J. B. Hoy, ¢. 
. — Ingham, r. 
W. Brougham, r. 
— Humphrey, r. 
. Captain Chetwynd,r. 
Captain Gronow, rf. 


| Stamford 


i 
Swansea 
Stockport 


| Stoke-upon-Trent 
Stroud 


| Sudbury 


Sunderland 


Tamworth 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Tavistock 
} A hl 

| Taunton 

| r . 

| Tew kesbury mn 


Thetford 


| Thirsk 


‘Tiverton 


Totness 


| Tower Hamlets 
Truro 


| Tynemouth ° 
WW aketield ° 
Wallingford 
Walsall , 
Wareham ‘ 
| Warrington 

| Warwick 


| Wells 
Wenlock 


Westbury 
W estminster 


Weymouth ‘ 
W hitby 
Whitehaven. 


Wigan : 


l'wilton . 
Winchester. 


Windsor , 


Woodstock ‘ 
_ Wolverhampton 


| 
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G. Finch, e. 
Colonel Chaplin, c. 
J. HW. Vyvyan, rv. 


. T. Marsland, r. 


W. H. Lloyd, r. 
R. E, Heathcote, r. 
— Wedgwood, r. 
— Ricardo, r. 

- Hyett, r. 
M. A, Taylor, r. 
Sir J. B, Walsh, e. 


-» Hon. Captain Bar- 


rington, r. 
Sir W. Chaytor, r. 


e Lord ro. Towns- 


hend, r. 
Sir R. Peel, e¢. 


- Lord Russell, r. 


Colonel Fox, r. 

Il. Labouchere, r, 
KE. T. Bainbridge, r. 
C,H. Tracy, r. 

J. Martin, r. 

Lord J, Fitzroy, r. 
F. Baring, c. | 


. Sir R, Frankland, r. 
__ Heathcote, r. 


— hennedy, r. 


.— Parrott, r. 


Cornish, r. 


. Dr. Lushington, r. 


W. Clay, r. 


» Sir H. Vivian, r. 


WV ° Tooke, r. 


.— Young, r. 


DD. Gaskell, r. 
— Blackstone, c- 


. < Forster, r. 


J. Caleraft, c. 
—— Hornby, r. 
Sir C, Greville, c. 
E. B. King, r. 
— Lamont, r. 
J. iW, Lee, r. 


. Hon. C, Forester, c. 


— Caskell, ec. 


. Sir R. Lopes, r. 


Sir F. Burdett, r. 
SirJ.C. Hobhouse, r. 


. T. F, Buxton, r. 


Sir. F. Johnstone, c. 


. — Chapman, r. 
.~ * Attwood, Cc. 


R. Thicknesse, r. 
— Potter, r. 

J. H. Penruddock, c. 
P. St. J. Mildmay, r. 
W. B, Baring, r. 
J.C. Ramsbottom,r. 
Sir S. Pechell, r. 
Marq. Blandford, c. 
W. Whitmore, r. 
-— Fryer, r. 
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70 Historical Register. 
Worcester . G. R. Robinson, r. | Yarmouth . Hon. G. Anson, r. 
Cvulonel Davies, r. C. E. Rumbold, r. 
Wycombe . R. Smith, r. York ; . Hon, E, Petre, r. ; 
Hon. Col. Grey, r. S. A. Bayntun, r. i 
SCOTLAND. 
COUNTIES. Elgin and Nairne ,. Col. F. W. Grant, c, 
Ross and Cromarty J.S. Mackenzie, r. 
Aberdeen . Hon.Capt.Gordon,c. | Clackmannan and i 
Argyll ;  - Chllender, r. Kinross oes Admiral Adam, r. 
Ayr , -» — Oswald, r. 
Banff ; . G. Ferguson, c. ) 
Bute ‘ . C. Stuart, c. BOROUGHS, | 
Berwick . C. Marjoribanks, r. | 
Caithness .  . G. Sinclair, r. Edinburgh . F, Jeffrey, r. ' 
Dumbarton . J.C, Colquhoun, r. | J. Abercromby, r. : 
Dumfries . J. H, Johnstone, r. | Glasgow . — Oswald, r. 
Edinburgh . Sir J. Dalrymple, r. | — Ewing, r. 
Fife e . Captain Wemyss, r. | Aberdeen . A. Bannerman, r. 
Forfar Hon. D. G. Hally- Paisley . Sir J. Maxwell, r. 
: . burton, r. Dundee . — Kinloch, r. 
Haddington . . J. Balfour, c. Greenock . - R. Wallace, r. 
Inverness « Charles Grant, r. Perth ‘ . L, Oliphant, r. 
Kincardine - Gen. Arbuthnot, c. | Leith, &e. . . J. A. Murray, r. 
Kirkcudbright - R. C, Fergusson, r. | Kirkwall, &c. . J. Loch, r. 
Lanark - . J. Maxwell, r. Fortrose, &c. - Colonel Bailey, c. 
Linlithgow . Sir A. Hope, c. Elgin, &c. . . Leith Hay, r. ; 
Orkney,&c.(Shet- Inverbervie, &c. . H. Ross, r. 
land) ° Cupar, &c. . A, Johnston, r. 
Peebles . . Sir J. Hay, c. Dysart, &c. . R. Ferguson, r. 
Perth . Lord Ormelie, r. | Inverkeithing, &e. Lord Dalmeny, r. 
Renfrew . Sir M.S. Stewart, r. | Renfrew, &c. - Captain Dunlop, r. 
Roxburgh . Captain Elliot, r. Haddington, &c. . R. Stewart, r. 
Selkirk ° . R. Pringle, r. Dumfries, Xc. - General Sharpe, r. 
Stirling ° . C, Fleming, r. Wigton, &c. . E, Stewart, r. 
Sutherland . R. Macleod, r. Ayr, &e. . T. F. Kennedy, r. 
Wigtown . Sir A, Agnew, r. Linlithgow, &c, =. D. W. Gillon, r. 
IRELAND. 
Those marked thus t are Repealers. 
COUNTIES, Galway . James Daly, c. 
T. Martin, r. 
Antrim . - Hon.Gen.O' Neill, r. | Kerry . C, O'Connell, tr. 
Earl of Belfast, r. F. Mullins, ¢r. ) 
Armagh - «Lord Acheson, r, Kildare - M. O’Ferrall, r. 
Colonel Verner, c. C. Ruthven, tr. 
Carlow . W. Blackney, tr. Kilkenny - Hon. P. Butler, tr. 
T. Wallace, r. — Finn, tr. 
Cavan , . H. Maxwell, c. King’s County - Lord Oxmantown, r. 
W. Young, c. N. Fitzsimon, tr. 
Clare ; - Maj. M‘Namara, tr. | Leitrim ‘ - Lord Clements, r. : 
C. O’Brien, tr. Colonel White, r. 
Cork ‘ . F. O’Connor, tr. Limerick - Col. Fitzgibbon, r. 
S. Barry, tr. S. O'Grady, r. 
Donegall » Sir E. Hayes, c. Londonderry . Sir R- Bateson, c. \ 
Colonel Conolly, c. Captain Jones, c. ; 
Down . Lord A. Hill, r. Longford . L. White, r. i 
Lord Castlereagh, c. J. Rorke, tr. 3 
Dublin , . G. Evans, r. Louth ° . T. Fitzgerald, tr. | 
C. Fitzsimon, tr. R. M. Bellew, r. 
Fermanagh . General Archdall, c. | Mayo . J. Browne, r. 


Lord Cole, c. 





D. Browne, r. 
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Meath , Grattan, tr. | Clonmell : . D. Ronayne, tr, 
M.O Connell, tr. Coleraine - . Sir J. Beresford, c 
Monaghan. - Hon. C. Blaney, e. | Cork , » Dr. Baldwin tre : 
Serjeant Perrin, r. D. Callaghan, ¢r. 
Queen's County. Sir C. Coote, r, Downpatrick ode vey gp 
— Lalor, tr. | Drogheda ° A.C O'Dwyer, tr. 


Roscommon ._ . A. French, r. 


I Dublin University . T, Lefroy, e, 
O'Conor Don, r, ' 


F, Shaw, ec, 





Sligo - E. J. Cooper, ec. | Dublin , . E, 8S. Ruthven, ¢r 
Colonel Perceval, c. | D. O'Connell tr. ' 
Tipperary . - O'Callaghan, r. | Dundalk e o W. O'Reilly, tr. 
R. L. Shiel, tr. | Dungannon - Hon, J, Knox, r, 
Tyrone ° - Hon. H. Corry,c. | Dungarvon . - Hon. G. Lamb, r. 
Sur H. Stewart, c. _ Ennis . « F. Macnamara, ¢r. 
Waterford -  . Sir R, Keane, r, | Enniskillen . « Hon. A, Cole, ec. 
J. M. Galway, tr. Galway , - — Lynch, tr. 


Westmeath . M. Chapman, r. 

Sir R. Nagle, tr. 

» R.S. Carew, r. 
H, Lambert, r. 

. R. Howard, r, 


J. Grattan, r. 


— M‘Loughlin, ¢r. 
. D, Sullivan, ¢r, 
- Colonel Stawell, r. 
. W. Roche, r. 

1D). Roche, tr. 
Lisburne . . Il. Meynell, e, 
Londonderry . . Sir R. Ferguson, r, 


Kilkenny x 
Kinsale 
Limerick : 


Wexford ‘ 
Wicklow . 


I 


BOROUGHS, Ke. | Mallow . - — Dant, tr. 
_ Newry ° . Lord M, Hill, r. 
Armagh ° . L. Dobbin, r. | Portarlington . I’. Gladstone, c. 
Athlone . - — Talbot, r. | Ross (New) . J. Talbot, r, 
Bandon .  « Hon, W.S.Bernard,c | Sligo , . J, Martin, r. 
Belfast . - LordA.Chichester,r, | Tralee . . M. O'Connell, tr. 


E. Tennant, r. 
. N. A. Vigors, tr. 
. C. Dobbs, c. 
. T. Rowe, tr. 


. — Barron, tr. 
— Christmas, r. 

| Wexford 5 . C, A. Walker, r. 

| Youghal . «J.O'Connell, tr. 


| Waterford ; 
Carlow . . 
Carrickfergus 


Cashel ‘ 


And this is the state of the last year's revenue, which we hope, by the wisdom of 
the gentlemen above, may be increased on the one hand without an increase of 
taxation, and reduced on the other without detriment to the military and naval ser- 
vice, or to the dignity of the empire. 

Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Quarters ended 
on the Sth of January, 1832, and the 5th of January, 1833. 























Quarters ending January 5, 
Increase. Decrease. 
1832. | 1833. 
Customs . . « + |,£3,598,723 (£3,887,306 | £358,583 — 
Excise . . . . . 4,265,574 } 5,966,188 Gua» 299,086 
Stamps ... 1,618,770 | 1,575,955 | aoa 42,815 
Post Office .. . $28,000 | 338,000 10,000 — 
Bee « 8 0 te 8 1,981,262 | 1,902,625 -- 78,459 
Miscellaneous .. 96,216 | 118,500 22,284 — 
11,818,545 | 11,789,072 390,867 420,340 
Deduct Increase . . . + + «© « 390,867 
| 
Decrease on the Quarter. . . « « + 29,47% 
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MEMOIRS OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 
Apmirat Sir Tuomas Forry. 

Admiral Sir Thomas Foley, who died at the Admiralty House, at Portsmouth, was 
Commander-in-Chief on that station, and whose term of service would have expired, 
on the ist of April next, had been in a very feeble and declining state of health for 
some time past. He was one of the heroes of the Nile, where he commanded the 
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Goliath, 74, and had the honour of leading the van division (after the Culloden 

nded, near the Island of Bequier, by outsailing the Zealous, which for some 
time disputed the point of honour with him,) and anchored close to the French ship 
Conquerant. He was one of those who possessed the early friendship of Nelson, 
and commanded the elephant, 74, at the battle of Copenhagen, in 1801, on board 
which ship Nelson shifted his flag from the St. George during that sanguinary con- 
flict. Of Captain Foley’s services, in his despatch to the Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Hyde Parker, Nelson observes, ‘‘To Captain Foley, who permitted me the honour 
of’ hoisting my flag in the Elephant, I feel myself under the greatest obligation ; his 
advice was necessary on many and important occasions during the battle.” In the 
midst of this well-contested action Captain Foley observed, ‘‘ They tackle-to in good 
style, and seem to be brother bull-dogs.’”? When the signal thirty-nine was made 
by Sir Hyde Parker to discontinue the action, Nelson betrayed great emotion, and 
it was to Captain Foley that he exclaimed, in that mood of mind which sports with 
bitterness, ‘‘ Leave off the action! Now, d---n meifI do. You know, Foley, I 
have only one eye, and have a right to be blind sometimes ;” and then putting his 
glass to the blind eye, observed, ‘I really do not see the signal.” In the partial 
engagement between Admiral Hotham and the French fleet in 1794, Captain Foley 
commanded the St. George, bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir H, Parker, and 
was constantly employed during the late war. Sir Thomas Foley was an Admiral 
of the White, and a Knight Commander of the Bath. The gallant band of heroes, 
(of whom the deceased was one,) who commanded the ships which composed the fleet 
at the battle of the Nile in 1798, which were considered the elite of the British navy, 
are fast quitting the stage of life. We'believe the following only now (January 1853) 
survive:---Admiral Lord De Saumarez, Sir B, Hallowell Carew, Sir Davidge Gould, 
and Sir D. E. Darby, and Sir T, M. Hardy, who commanded the Mutine brig. Ad- 
miral Foley was in his 76th year. He united himself, July 31, 1802, to Lady Lucy 
Anne Fitzgerald, youngest daughter of James, first Duke of Leiaster, by whom, 
who survives him, he had a numerous issue. His remains were interred with mi- 


litary honours in the garrison chapel, at Portsmouth, on Wednesday, Jan. 16. 





ECCLESIASICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The Rev. A. Quicke, M.A. to the Rectory of 
Biddeston St. Peter’s, with the vicarage of Bid- 
deston St. Nicholas and Slaughterford, Wilts, 
void by the resignation of the Venerable Arch- 
deacen Clarke.—The Rev. C. B. Pearson, M.A. 
to the Prebendary of Forthington and Writh- 
ington, Dorset, founded in the Cathedral Church 
of Sarum, vacant by the death of Mr. Fisher. 
—The Rev. G. Pinhorn, B.A. to the Perpetnal 
Coracy of Brimfield, in the diocese of Here- 
ford.--The Rev. E. W. Ingram, B.A. to the 
Prebendaryship of Worcester, void by the 
death of the Rev. J. F. S. Fleming St. John. 
—The Rev. Courtenay Smith, to the Perpetual 
Curacy of Barlow.—The Rev. John Seagram, 
M.A, to the Vicarage of Aldborne, Wilts.— 
The Rev. John Perkins, M.A. to the Vicarage 
of Lower Swell, Gloucestershire, vacant by 
the death of the Rev. Charles Sandby.—The 
Rev. John Goodman, B.A. to the Rectory of 
Kemerton, Gloucestershire, vacant by the death 
of the Rev. Godfrey Goodman.—W. Topham 
Hobson, Esq. to the Head Mastership of the 
Grammar School of Rochdale, Lancashire, va- 
cant A resignation of the Rev. W. Hodg- 
son.—The Rev. FR. Wymer, to the Perpetual 
Curacy of Ingham, Sutfolk.—The Rev. W. 
Airy, A.M. to the Rectory of Bradfield Saint 
Clare, Suffolk.—The Rev. Challis Paroissien, 
a to the Vicarage of Everton, Huntingdon- 
shire. 





Married..-At Marylebone Church, the Rev. 
Thomas Walpole, to Margaret Harriet Isabella, 
eldest daughter of the late Colonel Mitchell. 

At Waltham Abbey, Essex, Edmund Hunt- 
ley, Esq., to Harriet Louisa, second daughter 
< the late William Goode, Esq. of Puckeridge, 

erts. 


At St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Hon. 
P. F. Cust, to the Hon. S. M. Townshend, 
danghter of the late Viscount Sydney. 

At St. Pancras, George Cherer, Esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, to Mis. Frances Strickland, 
of Kentish Town. 

At Hampstead, Charles Ridge, Esq. of Chi- 
chester, to Tryphena, daughter of the late 
Thomas Cartwright, Esq. 

At Newnham, Henry Shebbeare, Esq. of 
Odiham, Hants, to Henrietta Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Jate Major Bellingham. 

By special licence, Sir W. Somerville, Bart., 
son of Sir Marcus, who long represented the 
county of Meath in Parliament, to Lady Maria, 
youngest daughter of the Marquis of Conyng- 
ham—the bride’s dowry is said to be 100,000/. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Sir Charles 
Douglas, to Jane, eldest daughter of Sir Charles 
Des Veux, Bart. 





Died-—At Brighton, Sir George Dallas, Bart. 
of Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. 

In Russell Square, of an effusion on the brain, 
the effect of long previeus illness, but accele- 
rated by the loss of her lamented husband, the 
Right Hon, Lady Tenterden. 

At Enfield, the Right Hon. Charles Henry, 
Earl Cadogan, in the 84th year of his age. 

At Hastings, the Marchioness Dowager of 
Londonderry. 

At Chelsea, in the fall possession of all her 
faculties, Mrs. Elizabeth Armstrong, aged 99. 

At Dover, Capt. Jokn Hatley, of the Royal 
Navy, in his 7ist year, formerly of Ipswich, 
and the last survivor of the companions of our 
illustrious circumnavigator, Capt. Cook. 

At Crathorne, Yerkshire, R. Chapman, Esq., 
aged 107. He was born and lived all his time 
in the same parish, 
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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


Memoirs and Letters of Capt. Sir William Hoste, Bart. R.N. K.C.B. 
K.M.T. 2 vols. R. Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


We have réad these two volumes with pleasure. They mostly consist 
of the private letters of Sir William Hoste, written to his family from 
the period of his first entering the service, under the protection of Lord 
Nelson. It is seldom that you find a public man without two cha- 
racters ; the one for the world is a gala suit, put on for the especial case ; 
his private one, on the contrary, an undress by no means so becoming. 
This is the usual case, although sometimes reversed ; for we occasionally 
find that those who, in their public life, have rendered themselves noto- 
rious for a total want of principle, have been found in all their private 
transactions to be honourable, and in their domestic life most amiable. 
Still this does not disprove our assertion, that most men have two cha- 
racters ; and that it is very rare to discover one who has not appeared to 
the world under false colours. We have, however, one of these rare in- 
stances in the character of Sir William Hoste, whose private letters testify 
that he was a man without guile, and as deserving of respect for his con- 
duct behind the scene, as he was of applause for the prominent part 
which he acted on the stage of history. No one can read these letters 
without feeling convinced that Sir William was as good a son, as good a 
brother, as honest and honourable a man, as he was brave and effective 
as an officer. 

The whole career of Sir William Hoste was one of a series of gallan- 
try and devotion to his country, and some idea may be formed of the 
privations suffered in our service, when it is stated that Sir William en- 
tered the service, passed through the grades of midshipman, lieutenant, 
commander, and arrived to the rank of captain of the Greyhound frigate, 
before his sense of duty would permit him to return once more to the 
arms of those parents, whom he had quitted as a mere child. One of his 
own letters, a by-the-bye, are remarkable for purity of style, well 
expresses his feelings, and which are honourable to his memory. 


‘Good heavens! what a length of time, indeed, since | parted from you. I call 
over the many, many scenes I have witnessed since, and am almost inclined to be- 
lieve it is a dream. Had 1 known, on parting, I was to have been separated so long 
from those ] held dearest to me on earth, | think, however pleasing the prospect of 
a sailor’s life might have been, I should have declined the trial: that trial, thank 
God, is over, and I may now, | trust, return to my friends with the pleasing thought, 
that I have not disgraced them, and what credit and promotion I have gained, has 
not been thrown away on one totally unworthy of it. I am fond of the profession 


I have embraced ; I think it one of the first in the world ; I would willingly give up 
March 1833.—Vvo1. Vi.—NO. XXII. L 
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all my time and pleasure to it; and, indeed, I think a man’s life is nothing, when 
lost in the service of his king and country.” 


The following remark is so just, that we recommend it to the perusal 
of those who are attempting to gain popularity with the mob, by inter- 
fering with the discipline of a service, of the nature of which they are 
totally ignorant. 


‘‘] do think a sailor’s life is the strangest way of passing time that ever was 
thought of. At present, a clock does not go with more regularity than the discipline 
of this old hooker ; the same happy variety every day. No absolute monarch can be 
more despotic than a captain of a man-of-war, if he pleases. No character, and, in- 
deed, no creature existing, has it so much in his power to render the lives of those 
under his command either miserable or happy; and though I may be supposed to 
speak of the favourable side, yet I do think the happiness, or even comfort of indi- 
viduals rests too much on the authority of one single person. Though | neverthe- 
less say, that if you were to abridge their power the smallest in the world, you 
would ruin the service; or at least you might as well take our commissions away 
altogether.” ; 


As a specimen of his epistolary powers, and at the same time of his 
real purity of mind and affectionate disposition, we extract his letter to 
his father upon the loss of his eldest brother. 

“TO THE REV, DIXON HOSTE, 
“ Gulf of Cadiz, Sept. 22, 1805. 

‘(MY DEAR FATHER, 

“1 hardly know how to begin this letter, nor ever did I experience such pain- 
ful sensations as at the present moment, The loss we have all sustained in my 
never to be sufficiently lamented brother, falls most heavily on us, and I am sure 
requires all our fortitude to bear up against it Sir William Bolton had the good- 
ness to break it to me, and I[ shall ever have a sincere esteem for him for the man- 
ner in which he did it, though the harbinger of the heaviest misfortune | have met 
with in this life. Oh, my dear father, how you have all sufiered at Godwick for 
that dear boy, and 1 know from my own feelings, how agonized you have been for 
the fate of so truly and dearly loved a son! My dearest mother and family I am 
afraid to inquire after ; and letters from England are to me almost as much dreaded 
as they were before this irreparable loss desired. Poor dear Kate, pray Heaven she 
may stand up under this misfortune, though | confess I tremble at every paper I see, 
for fear something still more unfortunate, if possible, may meet my eyes. 

‘To your fortitude, my dear father, they must now look up for example and 
strength, through Providence, to bear up against our misfortunes. If it were not 
for the unceasing activity which my present situation requires, both in mind and 
body, IL know not how I could bear the loss of one who was so deservedly beloved 
and esteemed. Bred up together, we ever had the fondest affection for each other, 
and the remembrance of his worth makes us feel it more severely. Keep up the 
spirits of my dearest mother, and Kate, and all; tell them, though they have lost 
one so near and dearly loved, they have still others remaining who will make it the 
whole object of their lives to increase their happiness, and who live only to be the 
prop and support of our dearest friends. If you could read my heart at this mo- 
ment, you would know how | suffer for my dearest brother ; but though he is gone 
from us now, we are taught to believe we shall meet him hereafter, and your own 
maxim has ever been, ‘ The Almighty’s will be done !’ 

‘*The gloomy and melancholy disposition of my mind at this moment, will, my 
dear father, little help to cheer your sad fireside, but I cannot so far outrage my feel- 
ings, as to endeavour to conceal, under an appearance of happiness, the fond re- 
membrance of a dearest brother, and the severe affliction I suffer for his loss. My 
prayers are, that Heaven in its mercy may again restore the happiness of Godwick, 
and bless the declining years of my beloved parents with peace and happiness ; and 
that the recollection of past sorrows may be accompanied by prospects of future 
happiness, I say nothing of myself, but am well, and in the post of honour, where 
I trust your son will ever be found, off Cadiz. 

“ Farewell, my dear dear father ; remember me to all, and believe me your ever 
affectionate and dutiful son, «“ W, Hoste.” 
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The memorable action of Sir William Hoste with the superior force 
of the enemy oif Lissa, is too well known to be commented upon here, 
rhat, and the engagement of the squadron off Naples, by Capt. Brenton 
were the chef d’ceuvres of the war. Notwithstanding, Sir William Hoste 
was not rewarded until long afterwards ; there appeared, and there is little 
doubt but there was, some secret enemy which opposed his claims—that 
enemy was Envy—of which it is truly said, ? 


Envy does merit as its shade pursue, 
And like the shadow, proves the substance true, 


In a private letter to his mother, Sir William makes the following ob- 
servation. 


“‘ The total of baronets is come out, I see, and I am not included. I never ex- 
pected it, though you were all so sanguine at home. You let your good wishes for 
my welfare carry you a little too far; but 1 never allowed myself to believe it, 1 
am heartily glad Brenton is made a baronet ; he richly deserves it. All my friends 
express their astonishment that | am not included. I wish the question were made 
public ; nothing would give me more satisfaction than to hear the reasons given for 


not recompensing me by some mark of distinction for my conduct on the 13th of 


March. It is allowed by all my brother officers to stand as an action of the most 
brilliant nature, and all tell me, the first of the kind. Does it not look like some 
concealed story ! some mystery, that prevents my being rewarded ? and might not 
my enemies spread reports that there are reasons which cannot be public why I am 
not noticed ? : 

“God bless you, my dear mother, I think it is probable ere long I shall be with 
you.” 

The gallant conduct of Sir William Hoste in the reduction of Cattaro 
and Ragusa, with a single frigate, did not appear to have its due weight 
with those in power. A foreign country was the first to estimate his ser- 
vices. His friend observes, 


‘The Emperor of Austria has sent Hoste the Order of Maria Theresa, in con- 
sequence of his success at Cattaro and Ragusa. I am delighted with this, though 
it is grating to reflect that services are better and sooner recompensed by strangers 
than at home.” 


At last tardy justice was done to the merits of this officer. He was 
created a baronet ; yet even then he was desired to give up his medal for 
Lissa, which he indignantly refused. The severe active service of nearly 
twenty-five years had however impaired his health, and he did not live 
many years to enjoy his well-earned reputation. We shall conclude these 
remarks with the testimony of an officer as much esteemed, as high in 
reputation, and as deservedly loved by the service to which he belongs, 
as Sir William Hoste was himself. We refer to Sir J. Brenton, who 
speaks as follows. 


“I can say, that amongst all the friends I have met with, either in or out of the 
service, 1 know not of any one, with whose character | have been more deeply im- 
pressed, than by that of Sir William Hoste, The cheerful animation of his dis- 
position, under all circumstances, however trying, was most remarkable—was 
never interrupted. He was consistently energetic, zealous, and decided : his 
heart was in the service. Brought up by Nelson, he kept his example in all that 
was good and great steadily in view—the nature of his exploits corresponded with 
the extension of his command, and the action off Lissa, and the complete victory 
which he gained over the enemy's squadron, was an earnest of what be would have 
done had he been spared to command a fleet. His career would have been a glo- 
rious one—glorious, I mean, upon a grand scale, for all the distinction which could 
be gained by a captain of a frigate he had already made his own. In short, were I 
now called upon to name any character whose example the youth now rising in 


the Navy should take for their model, | should unhesitatingly say—Sin Wiitiam 
Hoste.” 


Y 
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Mortal Life, and the State of the Soul after Death, conformable to 
Divine Revelation. By a Protestant Layman. Smith, Elder, and 
Co., Cornhill. 


We have hitherto deferred noticing the above, both on account of the 
volume and the importance of its contents. Wecould neither read it, nor 
pass judgment upon it, hastily. It treats y og a subject that will intrude 
upon the thoughtless, dash the spirits of the gayest with concern, sur- 
round the reflecting with the most awful mists of obscurity, and make 
even the most pious tremble with holy dread, when they contemplate it 
even with submissive deference, for it is that which the Almighty has 
been pleased to make inscrutable to man, but which man will never cease 
to scrutinize, while he is constituted as at present. Who does not, at 
times, wish to draw the veil that floats before the vista of immortality, 
and gaze upon the dim prospect, although assured that nought but hor- 
rors would meet his view? The “layman” has endeavoured to do this, 
yet with a reverent hand and a pious heart. He wishes to establish 
three propositions—one principal and two minor ones, if any ought to be 
pee en minor, that involve a subject so awful. We shall, in the first 
place, briefly consider the points on which the author has dwelt with less 
emphasis, the pre-existence of the soul before it entered its clayey 
habitation, and the comparative materiality of the future heaven of the 
blest. To prove the soul’s pre-existence he has quoted many texts, used 
much research, and displayed considerable ingenuity ; but still he has 
not argued with that heartiness and sincerity that would convince the 
reader, or carry the conviction to him that the author was himself fully 
convinced. Had souls, fitted for, and destined to be compounded with 
the human species, existed from all eternity, it is hardly possible that 
they could have sinned simultaneously with Adam; and if they did not, 
it would not be reconcileable to heavenly justice to punish them for a 
crime in which they did not participate. As the layman has not made 
the conjecture contained in the first proposition very prominent, neither 
shall we make our arguments very prominent, to prove that we conceive 
that conjecture fallacious and contrary to the spirit of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, but proceed to consider what he has advanced concerning the com- 
parative materiality of heaven and its glorified inhabitants. On this 
subject the author has been more diffuse, quoted text upon text, and 
heaped authority upon authority, and strengthened the whole by argu- 


. . nS . . . » 
ments, which, if they are not conclusive, are at least forcible. Instead of 


curtailing the beatified of any one of their senses, he would bestow 
others, to make celestial happiness more perfect, and celestial enjoyments 
more diversified. 

Who shall object to all this, or put a boundary to the Infinite 
Beneficence? There is one thing which our spiritual layman has done, 
and done triumphantly—made apparent the incongruity and worthless- 
ness of the fancied heaven of many very good and pious Christians—an 
eternity of unceasing adulation on the one hand, and an unceasing de- 
mand of laudation on the other, seems to be an invention purely human, 
and, like every thing that is so, teems of the “ earth earthy.” We have 
now arrived at the principal doctrine that the whole book labours to 
inculcate, and which is partly indicated in the title, that there exists a 
middle state for the reception of the soul after death, and in which it is 
retained until the day of judgment. This place he calls Hades, but will 
by no means have it confounded with the papistical purgatory. The 
most liberal, the most pious, and the most orthodox, mol not hesitate to 
read this book, as the author has walked on his difficult path carefully, 
step by step, evidently with the light of good intention before him, and 
supported on the right and left by the most eminent divines, and the most 
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Almighty. He has not advanced a single conjecture without a text from 


r inspired, to vindicate the goodness of the 


the scriptures in corroboration, has met all objections honestly and man- 
fully, and has stated his reasons so fairly, that all can plainly see that he 
seeks not to make his own ability apparent, but the goodness of the cause 
he has adopted. It is a consolatory, a divinely pleasing doctrine to the 
good, and less terrific to the bad, than the horrible idea of awaking some 
thousand years hence, (which shall have passed but as an instant in the 
grave, ) and quailing under the terrible frown of retributive Omnipotence. 
But still we dissent from it, and for this reason, which appears to have 
escaped the minute and diligent search of the propounder. A spiritual 
being such as he and we conceive the disembodied soul to be, could not, 
in this middle state, remain stationary ; it must either progress towards, 
or retrograde from, perfection. This would superinduce a second state 
of trial, which is at variance both with the dicta of the Holy Writ, with 
the opinion of the soundest divines, and also with that of the author of 
the doctrine we are now impugning. The soul may be as well perfectly 
quiescent in the grave as in the middle state, if it is to be made quiescent 
at all. But argue as we may, neither the doctrine of the “layman,” or 
our opinion against it, is any thing but conjecture. We deny not that 
conjectures like these may seem to demand the most serious attention, 
but it may be questioned, since these points are not necessary to salvation, 
whether they should be too generally debated. Enough of instruction in 
the Scripture has been permitted to us to conduct us with happiness 
through this life to happiness in the life to come ; and if we seek to know 
more, we do it at our peril. That infinite, ineffable goodness, that bled 
for us on the cross, will never desert the souls so bountifully saved ; and, 
whether they be doomed to a temporary oblivion in the grave, to remain 
in a state of inaction in Hades, or to be purified by fresh trials before the 
judgment day, they are still in the hands of Him who redeemed them, 
and there let us, with humble piety, leave them. We cannot conclude 
this notice, which is totally inadequate on account of the brevity which 
we are compelled to employ, without doing justice to the author's style, 
which is unaffected, forcible, and lucid—not disdaining ornament, nor 
yet seeking it too ostentatiously, or displaying it too pedantically ; and 
there being a strain of pure and hearttelt piety breathing through the 
whole, renders it altogether a work of no common order. There are some 
verses which encumber the end of the book that are totally unworthy of 
their place, and which we recommend the author to expunge in all copies 
that may remain upon his hands, and from the future editions, to which 
we hope this publication may attain. 


Golden Legends ; containing the Bracelet, the Locket, and the Signet 
Ring. 3 vols. Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 


This work beautifully vindicates its claim to the title it has assumed. 
In the first legend we have presented to us our own bluff King Harry, 


’ ere he had commenced counting the epocha of his life by the decapitation 


of his wives, and his romantic and too generous contemporary, Francis of 
France—he who so splendidly lost all, excepting honour. Henry is ona 
visit to his brother in royalty, and right royally do they both caracole 
and carouse it. With infinite art the author has made these distin- 
guished personages play a conspicuous part in his tale, and as they make 
their appearance naturally, the interest they excite is commensurate with 
the dignity of their rank. But the interest of the whole narration turns 
upon a golden hinge, the bracelet—the fatality attending its possession 
throwing an awful and mystical interest upon all the characters who 
come within its influence. Of course there is ladye-love and rival hate, 
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chivalrous honour opposed to deceit, confidence to treachery; and 
though the scene is laid in France, the hero is an Englishman, and we 
need not say to which country the more favourable of the above qualities 
are meted. In these volumes there are descriptions so faithful to the 
general appearance of the country, and to the manners of the times, that, 
if they cannot be strictly called history, it has the effect of making the 
recollections of history pleasing, and of fixing them most indelibly upon 
the mind. ‘“* The Locket” is a tale of the modern times, but here the inte- 
rest does not depend so much upon the trinket as upon the feeling of 
deep remorse, beautifully yet terrifically depicted. We had almost 
feared, from the rapid and awful course the tale appeared to be taking, 
that the sclanaeehe would have been horrible, but with great tact and 
appearance of nature we were most agreeably surprised in the exulting 
sensation of a happy conclusion, for which we heartily thank the author, 
for we do not like to be tantalized through two or three hundred pages, 
to be set down in company with a host of blue devils at the end. “ The 
Signet Ring” we conceive to be the best written, though the least interest- 
ing tale ; not that it is deficient in interest, but its interest of not the all- 
absorbing sensation of the two former tales—a sensation which prevents 
pene putting the book aside until you have arrived at the conclusion. 

lowever, from the character, the surprises, and the situations, we think 
that it would make a most excellent drama. The whole scene where the 
escape of the Austrian deserter, Captain Fitzharden, is perfected by the 
ingenuity of the Swiss girl, Ninnette, would act admirably without the 
alteration of a single word. The style throughout is pure, sprightly, and 
various, and the language, where the author speaks through his charac- 
ters, always appropriate—when as himself, elegant, and often elevated. 
In many pages there is much of sterling wit, a novelty in modern novels. 
We give a short specimen of the writer's style. 


“ There was a large, black, baneful looking cloud dared to approach its vicinity : 
—'t was profanation, sheer sacrilege. It was an ugly, dark, shapeless mass. Shape ! 
there was no such thing as shape for a man’s imagination to work upon. It was 
not like ‘ an ouzel,’ there might have been some agreeable associations attached to 
it if it had:—or ‘a whale,’—Whale! it was no more like a whale than vou are. One 
could make nothing of it—but a simile. Its edges were gilded by the sun; it was 
like a base and bad man, shown up by the extraneous ornaments of wealth and rank. 
It was fringed with a border of molten ore. It was like a ponderous black volume 
of fanaticism ; not a whit the less evil that it has gilt edges.” 


—_——— —E _ 


An Inquiry into the Principles of Population, exhibiting a System of 
Regulations for the Poor, ANoN. James Duncan, Paternoster 
Row. 


This is a volume well written, a Rum oratorical, utopian, and 
visionary. There is a great expense of eloquent language and analytical 
reasoning, to ascertain the causes of that distress which seems to pervade 
all classes, but which falls upon the inferor ones with such biting misery. 
There is but one cause—we ai it; and as we wish to save the world 
much argument, we will state it in one word—selfishness. An all- 
engrossing selfishness saturates the very bonds of our society, and they 
are becoming weak and loose accordingly. It is our duty, in noticing a 
work, not to give our own views, but those of the author whose work is 
under our consideration. Nothing can be more consolatory than our 
present situation, according to his estimate. The remedy for a surplus 
population of labourers is to create a corresponding increase of masters, 
who will create a corresponding increase of employment for all parties, 
and in this manner universal wealth and happiness will ensue. We are to 
be under no manner of concern how this highly felicitated and innumerable 
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population are to be supported. If the soil that they cover, and b thei 
mcerease almost hide, should fail to yield them food. chemistry orith h ; 
metamorphising hand, is first to change sawdust, then bones, and asthe 
the very rocks into nutritive aliment. O dear! when we ask for bread, 
and a stone will be given, we shall be satisfied. Even the elixir vite is 
not altogether despaired of. In justice to the author, we must say, all 
this does not appear so astonishing when spread out over many pages, 
and displayed with much grace of writing. We mention all this, not as 
matter of ridicule, but to show the sanguine temperament of the author's 
mind. But till this blessed rock-eating consummation can be brought 
about, the political economist has other expedients to depress the increase 
of the labouring classes, viz. moral restraints, that we are morally sure 
would be inefficacious, and preventing them intermarrying till the age of 
twenty-eight. We entirely fold with him that the better class of people 
should not busy themselves with those occupations that would benefit the 
lower orders, and which seem to be their peculiar office ; though we should 
despair of expressing ourselves so well. He says, “ A young lady might 
be quite as usefully, and certainly much more ‘agreeably employed in 
other pursuits, than in fashioning inner integuments of dress, or attending 
to the reparation of injured hose.” We think so too. We are also with 
our philanthropic author in his wish to see the establishment of public 
parks, institutions, and every thing that can raise both the physical and 
moral standard of the operative classes. Had we the space, we would 
quote the whole of the last chapter of this work, entitled, the “ Prospects 
of Society.” It is an exhortation to all classes that should be universally 
read, and condenses within itself more sound morality and higher induce- 
ments to practise it, than twenty sermons of the usual average of in- 
struction. Enthusiast as we think the author, we recommend a general 
perusal of his work, as it is written with the inspiration that proceeds 
trom a spirit of the purest social love, and though many of the i wo 
may be visionary, still many might be found useful to the legislator and 
the politica] economist. | 


Practical Notes, made during a Tour in Canada, and a portion of the 
United States, in 1831. By Apam Fercuson. William Black- 
wood, Edinburgh ; Cadell, Strand, London. 


When, as our political theorists say, from our defective poor laws, that 
the excess of population is pressing upon the means of subsistence, and, as 
we all feel, that excessive taxation is grinding us to the earth ; when we 
know industry faints with unrewarded exertion, and even talent, that 
ought to command every thing, droops for want of encouragement, we look 
out to see if that relief may not be found abroad, that hard circumstances 
seem to deny to us at home. In such a situation, that man who can lend 
us a telescope that will make us see clearly what is doing in those young 
countries that demand of us the excess that here is ruin, whose glass neither 
magnifies with sanguine illusion, nor distorts with illiberal prejudice, de- 
serves well of all classes of his countrymen, should be listened to with 
respect, and hailed asa benefactor. Such a man, the work under our 
notice proves Adam Ferguson to be. He has marked every object with 
the clear-sightedness of scrutiny, has done justice to every thing that has 
passed under his observation ; and all who act upon the advice of this 
book, will discover that in no single point will they be deceived. Every 
one who wishes to emigrate. will here see that privations must be en- 
dured, industry must be unremitted, and temperance rigidly observed, 
and then, excepting some disastrous act of Providence intervene, com- 

etence will, in the first instance be secured, and riches rapidly follow. 
Ir. Ferguson, upon the whole view of the case, gives the preference to 
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Canada, in which choice we coincide. We cannot here enter into the 

» whether an emigration, either compulsory or too temptingly 
encouraged by the government, is sound policy. All that we have 
here to remark is, that if emigration be resolved upon, the settler should 
study this book with the utmost ardour and attention, as it teaches him, 
not only how to husband, but to create resources ; and, while it prevents, 
on the one hand, the disappointments that must spring from hopes too 
much excited, on the other, gives that healthy encouragement, that is the 
promoter of certain, though somewhat remote prosperity. The author’s 
estimate of the American character seems to be just, in which word every 
thing is comprised. There is a charge made against Captain Basil Hall, 
of an act of mala fides, which it is imperative upon him to refute, or not 
only will he deservedly meet the contempt of the Americans, but his own 
countrymen, who have hitherto been proud of his talents, will blush to 
own him. We are aware of this gentleman’s high tone of politics, but he 
should be aware that he belongs to a —— whose rigid notions of 
integrity will allow him to risk every thing for the party he has espoused, 
except honour. We feel convinced, that while Mr. Ferguson has laid 
this imputation before the public in all sincerity, that, from some mis- 
statement, or some fact badly understood, the gallant captain will be 
able to walk over the burning ploughshares of suspicion, his veracity un- 
touched, and his honour unscathed. 


The Chameleon. 1833. 


We welcome this volume as an earnest that its predecessor, which 
occupied our critical attention at this time last year, has met with merited 
success, and that the public has given its sanction to the encomiums 
which we then bestowed on the author. It is, indeed, singular for one 
individual to have given to the world, in successive years, two volumes, 
as well filled with miscellaneous matter as any of those annuals which 
combine the talent of our most eminent writers, and the capital of our 
most spirited publishers. 

An attentive perusal of this volume of the ‘‘ Chameleon” only leads us 
to reiterate the favourable opinion which we before expressed ; indeed, 
we are only more confirmed in our judgment that he possesses talents 
which will eventually lead him to high honour and distinction. The 
poetry in the present volume contains many strong traits of that sensi- 
tiveness which appears to be the peculiar feature in the intellectual com- 
»0sition of the writer, and is distinguished by the same keen sense of the 
Vesiiiies of nature, moral and physical, which characterized the poetical 
department in the former series. The prose pieces contain less of the 
amusing than was to be found in the pages of the former volume; but 
many of the articles display solid judgment and deep research, and con- 
vince us that when the author fulfils his announced intention of limiting 
himself to one species of composition, the useful will predominate over 


the ornamental. The “ Odd Corner,” which supersedes the “ Focus” of 


last year, contains many sound and judicious remarks on men and things. 

It is only necessary to add, that the volume for this year is decorated 
with many songs set to music, and thus combines the attractions of a 
literary and musical annual. 


Maternal Advice, chiefly to Daughters leaving Home. Grombridge, 
Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row. 


As pretty a little present as silk and gold on the outside, and as sound 
sense and genuine piety in the inside, can make it. It is altogether a 
beautiful little affair. 
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Semi-Serious Observations of an Italian Exile, during his Residence 
in England. By Count Peccuio, Effingham Wilson, Royal 
Exchange. 


There is no man so apathetic that does not desire to know what his 
neighbours think of him. The observation applies in a manner equally 
forcibly to the community as to the individual. This feeling alone would 
make this work interesting. We do not think that the Count's means of 
scrutiny have been very extensive; but he has made good use of them 
and produced a very amusing work. In an empire like the British, 
where classes are enclosed within classes, and subdivisions are again 
subdivided, the most elaborate essay, and the most bulky work that the 
life of one man could produce, would fail to exhaust the subject on which 
the exile has so lightly and pleasantly treated. Our country, vituperated 
as it is by the factious, and complained of by the querulous, is still the 
rallying point of the world, for all that is great, and good, and generous ; 
and if other proof were wanting, this book would go far to convince the 
most sceptical. It is true, the misery (we trust transient) of the lower 
orders is great ; but a highly civilized nation, like a large and prosperous 
tree, when it lifts its branches loftily into the heavens, and “ bears all its 
blushing honours thick upon it,” must also strike its roots deeply into the 
earth. It seems, that in the present infancy of political science, that if the 
majority of a people on the one hand must be elevated to the height of 
refinement, a part of them, on the other, must find the depth of degrada. 
tion. Notwithstanding this unavoidable drawback, let any Englishman 
read onward, from page 90, (for we have no room for extract,) of the 
work we are noticing, and ask himself if he does not glory in the country 
that gave him birth. When he finds that such an impression is a fo- 
reigner's, how exalted ought to be his own! We recommend the work, 
for, though the author has sacrificed a little to his own vanity, yet, as 
we before remarked, he has observed well, and reported faithfully. 


Tales of the Manse. Edited by Hucu Hay, Esq. First Series. 
Saint Kantigern. Blackie and Son, Glasgow; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 


We have to crack three shells before we get to the kernel of this 
work ; but however, as it is “as sweet as a nut,” we will not complain. 
First we have the poem, by Hugh Hay, Esq., that begets the author's 
introduction, that begets the story of the proud Piper, that begets the 
romance of Saint Kantigern, the nut of which we spoke. We by no 
means would wish the reader to suppose that the shells are, of them- 
selves, insipid. The story of the proud Piper, is deeply interesting, and 
energetically told. Is it any disparagement to an author to imitate well? 
We think not. The romance treads closely on the kibe of Sir Walter Scott, 
yet it galls us not, and we do not see why it should do so to the reading 
public. The tale is laid, as to scenery, in Scotland ; as to time, that in 
which the struggle between Christianity and Druidism was rapidly ter- 
minating in the triumph of the former. Though the incidents are thrown 
back to a period so remote, yet the interest is well sustained. The cha- 
racters are consistent throughout, and the humour, though broad, is 
never coarse. We think that the incident of the ring a little “ trop use, ' 
and we are the more sorry it has been employed, as the whole plot turns 
upon it. Notwithstanding this blemish, the whole is so we | written, 
and the interest so well kept alive, that if the publisher but make it 
generally known, we predict that it will be generally liked, and a second 
series looked for with eagerness. 

March 1833.—vow. V1.—NO. XXUI. u 
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Two Years and a Half in the American Navy. By E. C. Wines. 
2 vols. Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


“ An Englishman’s courage is the effect of his everlasting drilling.” 
This is a very pretty considerable almighty Yankee discovery, not at 
all discourteous, and oe a beautiful tendency to promote feelings of cor- 
diality between nations. The title of this work is a misnomer. Very 
little indeed is said about the American navy, and that little not much to 
its credit. Verily, the schoolmaster is abroad, and in no less a personage 
than Mr. Wines, who filled that office on board the Constellation, a 
frigate of the United States. English seamen would never be so besotted 
as to desert to a service, in which we find that men are flogged for walk- 
ing aft inadvertently on the starboard side of the quarter-deck, in which 
colting (we call it starting) with a rope’s end is administered at discretion 
by the officers, and in which all the hands (perhaps thirty) quartered on 
the maintop may be flogged, because a book belonging to an officer was 
found in that elevated region for study. Truly, the Americans purchase 
their learning dearly. This work is eked out principally by a description 
of the places that Nir. Wines visited. It is an excellent specimen of the 
art of book-making. By the assistance of “ guides,” “ gazetteers,” and 
‘“‘ geographies,” one equally good might be easily manufactured without 
stirring from one’s fireside. ‘The personal adventures of the author are 
few, and unworthy of record. The style of the volumes is strained and 
scholastic ; the author at due places and proper seasons falls into very 
classical raptures, which are, to the jaded reader, any thing but enrap- 
turing. We detest fine writing, that is, written to be fine. ‘ The juice of 
the plant of Mocha,” to our taste, is not so good as plain “ coffee ;” and 
the “ gubernatorial robes” we can well dispense with for the “ gover- 
nor’s gown.” We wish, by no means, to infer that the work is desti- 
tute of merit. It has considerable, and we should not like it the more, 
had it less nationality. It is evident that Mr. Wines is a man of learn- 
ing, and he expresses himself, though a little affectedly, invariably in good 
American—English, we suppose we must not say as it has been proved 
to the satisfaction of our Trans-Atlantic brethren, that the language of 
the United Kingdom is nothing but a debased patois of the parent tongue 
of the United States. We quote the concluding sentences of the work, 
because we think that its dignified disclaimer of vain-gloriousness is, 
in every point of view, precious. ‘ I am proud of the name of American. 
But it does not become us to boast: true greatness never plays the part 
of braggadocio. If the people under the despotic governments of Europe 
are less intelligent and happy than we, it is their mis‘ortune—not their 
fault ; and they are more deserving of our pity than our scorn.” Europe 
is infinitely obliged to Mr. Wines. 


A Compendium of Modern Geography ; with Questions for Examples, 
and Descriptive Tables. By the Rev. ALEXANDER STEWART. 
Third Edition. Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin and Mar- 
shall, Stationer’s Court, London. 


We trust that we shall no more see the aggrandizements of conquest, 
and the spoliations of ambition, making necessary new works upon geo- 
graphy: for the one under our notice is so good, that it would be hardly 
worth the while to create new wars to spoil it. ‘There are several novel 
features in this book that render it very superior, the descriptive tables 
at the end of each county are a great improvement. Considering the 
price, only three shillings and sixpence, the goodness of the maps, the 
clearness of the type, and the excellent binding, we should not do our 
duty to the public, did we hesitate to recommend it for general use. 
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Johannice: Monody on Lord Byron, and other poems. By the Rev 
Joun Drypen Picort, B.A. &c. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 


The first poem of Johannice is wild, even to eccentricity, yet is it 
visibly stamped with the seal of talent; still, upon the whole, the pe- 
rusal does not please us. It is not alone sufficient to conceive boldly, 
sublimely, if the author will, but to write so as to win universal appro- 
bation, he should — himself distinctly—even those ideas in teas. 
selves mysterious, should be made to assume their proper character in 
the most lucid language. If this fault of inadequate or confused expres- 
sion be prominent in the longer poem, it is glaringly so in the shorter 
ones. In this verse of “ An Epitaph,” we can discover no meaning. 


O envy him! the wealth that oft defiles 
Begemm’d the rugged paths of death and pain ; 

His worldly ore was coin’d in human smiles,— 
What God bestow’d, he lent to God again, 


And again, speaking of the charms of the soul, we are told to 


Breathe on them soft—nor rudely warp 
The thought that spark-like upwards flies, 
That sweeps, perchance, the Muse’s harp, 
And claims companion with the skies, 


And what is meant by “ Petrifaction’s lonely lair, that pangs with crystal 
floods of pain?” We well know that no language can fully express the 
great conceptions of the poetic furor; but when the writer finds that to 
be the case, he should leave his thought in its native heaven, and not 
bring it forth into this nether world, an unintelligible abortion. 





Vegetable Cookery, with an Introduction, recommending abstinence 
from Animal Food and Intoxicating Liquors. By a Lady. Et- 
fingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


Sweet indeed must be the strain of that lady who will wile away John 
Bull from his Sir Loin. If we must follow the doctrines of Pythagoras, 
we should not do it by halves. If rump steaks be denied to the gentle- 
men by any one of the fair sex, the former have a right to deny gm ge 
to the latter, as silence was equally a fundamental Pythagorean law as 
the abstinence from animal food. But however we may repudiate the 
lady’s doctrines, we certainly shall cling to her recipes, for they seem 
to be excellent—there is no heresy in them. The introduction is a very 
pleasant example of what enthusiasm will do to colour every thing after 
its own fashion. It is attempted to be proved, that the fishermen, the 
disciples of Christ, caught not fish in their nets, but vegetables, and that 
the law of God militates against the shedding of blood for food, in the 
very teeth of Abel's accepted animal sacrifice, and the enjoined pascal 
lamb of the Israelites, of which our Saviour himself partook. The con- 
sumption of animal food we do not think to be unwholesome: we 
are sure it is not either irreligious or immoral. And the abstinence 
from spirituous and fermented liquors too strongly insisted upon, seems 
equally absurd. We suppose that it will be next denied, that our Sa- 
viour changed the water into wine at the marriage feast, and that good 
Protestant laymen should, like the Catholics, refrain from taking the 
sacrament in both elements. Every thing that is good is liable to abuse, 
but the abuse affords no reason for preaching down the use of what is 
xood. Wine is good, and every thing that the butcher brings to us is 


gzood—except his bill. 
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Selections from, the..Chorie Poetry of the Greek Dramatic Writers, 
translated into English Verse. By J. Austice, B.A. Professor, 
&c. B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 


To make a metrical translation of the poetry of the more ancient Grecian 
authors palatable to the English reader, is no easy task. By an inversion 
of a train of ideas that will rise in the unlearned, and the learned to boot, 
all the antique images and similes appear vapidly common-place. It is of 
no use calling to our minds that modern authors, by their pertinacity of 
borrowing, have rendered them so. This is a great difficulty, against which 
the translator has to struggle. . In the original, a familiar image ceases to 
appear usé, on account of the beauty of the expression, and the idiomatic 
turn. Again, let commentators say what they will, much of the ancient text 
is obscure and still more, perverted. Against all these difficulties Mr. Aus- 
tice has successfully contended. Indeed, we do not know any recent trans. 
lator who has fought the battle better, excepting Mr. Moore in his Ana- 
creon. We do not mention the name of the latter gentleman in order to 
make invidious comparisons ; but we must, in justice to Mr. Austice say, 
that his authors are less popular, than that which Mr. Moore has so 
beautifully translated... We would most willingly make an extract of a 
chorus, could we find one sufficiently short for our limits, but that not 
being the case, we will not be guilty of the vandalism of mutilation, but 
recommend the whole work sincerely to our readers. 


Miserimus. Anon. Thomas Hookham, Old Bond Street. 


This is the impassioned work of a man of talent. It would be read, 
without failing in the comparison, with the best pages of Godwin. It is 
more like a wild ode than a romance. ‘The action is single, the progress 
fearful, and the denouement terrific. There is no feeble digression to 
weaken the effect and distract the attention. The stream of the events 
is rapid, uninterrupted, and, when at last it dashes over into the cataract 
of the catastrophe, it leaves the mind of the reader struck with no un- 
pleasing horror. We wonder whether this really excellent tale will be 
able to lift itself into notice. It is difficult, when a numerous flight of 
birds pass rapidly over the head of the gazer from below, to identify 
which of the winged passengers flies the highest. This simile holds good 
with the flocks of modern novels, sparrows most of them, that fly past 
us so rapidly and so innumerably, are gazed at for a moment, and seen 
no more.  Miserimus” ought not to be classed among these. The whole 
book is an excellent display of the powers of our language, and, as we 
have hinted before, much in the earnest and all-absorbing manner of 
Godwin. The story is as short as it is good, and it is one of the very 
tew publications that we could have wished longer. We hope soon to 
see another work from the same author. 


Remarks on Crawfurd’s Letters from British Settlers in the Interior 
of India, Anon. Calcutta, India Gazette Press. 


This is a small, masterly tract, written and printed in India, and is 
reform to its little core. If its statements be true, it cannot make its 
cry too loud. Justice seems nothing but a name in India. The neces- 
sity of bribery is one of the regular expenses of every suit. The judge 
alone wishes to do justice, but being surrounded on all sides by perjurers, 
suborners, and villains, he finds all his endeavours defeated, and can 
only do justice in one way—condemn all parties. A great portion of 
this work is dedicated to show the policy of settling India with Euro- 
peans. In two words, such a system would be ruin to our supremacy 
there, though it might be beneficial to humanity at large. 
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Biographical Sketch of Joseph Napoleon Buonaparte, Count de Sur- 
villiers. James Ridgway, Piccadilly. 


At the present crisis of European affairs, this biography must prove 
universally interesting. That the family of Buonaparte still think that 
the doctrine of chances may one day be favourable to the renewal of their 
dynasty, the authentic documents in this important publication fully 
evince. Joseph appears to be a man of eminent talents, and of profound 
judgment ; if his genius is less brilliant than was that of his brother, it 
is assuredly more reflective, more philosophical, and better adapted to 
promote the happiness of mankind. If Napoleon seems to have been 
created to conquer and destroy, Joseph was born to create and consoli- 
date. The one could subjugate empires, the other support, embellish, 
and perpetuate them. Had the brothers exchanged stations, and Joseph 
been the head and Napoleon the hand, the former originating and direct- 


ing, the latter vanquishing, and at the same time obeying, the features of 


France would still have been Buonapartean. This small work does in- 
finite credit to the compiler ; nothing extraneous is inserted to swell the 
volume ; and, though the subject deserves a much larger work, nothing 
is omitted that might fail to give a true impression of the brother of that 
“ Man of Fate,” the artillery officer, the emperor, and the exile, who 
schooled emperors, and gave kings to the realms of Europe, who, in 


return, gave him fifty acres on a rock in the Atlantic, a governor, and a 
tomb-stone. 


Scripture Topography, Scripture Memorials, and Tales of my Father. 
Houlston and Son, Wellington; and Whittaker and Co. London. 


These three little volumes, each embellished with a good engraving, 
are written by the Rev. John Young, and addressed to the youth of either 
sex. They are written in an excellent style, and convey much informa- 
tion in a manner most pleasing. The “ Tales of my Father” especially 
command our approbation, and, had we space, we would quote the whole 
of the excellent preface by which they are introduced to the public. 
There are employments that may create more lofty feelings of self-in- 
flation, or command from men louder gratulations, but there are none 
that can give more pure, or more deeply-felt comfort than that to 
which Mr. Young has devoted himself, the teaching pure innocent youth 
how to become useful and enlightened, without either losing their purity 
or their innocence. 


Poetical Aspirations, with additional Poems. By WitLiaAM ANDER- 
son, Esa. Smith, Elder and Co., Cornhill; and John Anderson, 
Jun., Edinburgh. 


In this little book there is one very beautiful verse, which we shall not 
point out, as we wish the reader to search for it ; and we honestly assure 
him, that it will not be “looking for a needle in a bottle of hay,” but 
be searching for an imperishable gem, among a profusion of flowers, and 
some weeds. William Anderson, Esquire, which, by-the-bye, is not a 
high degree in the College of the Muses, possesses all the ardour, and a 
great deal of the inspiration of a poet; and what is a source of pleasure 
to us, these poems are not the best that he will write. The adage is true, 
poeta nascitur—but still, he comes not to his perfection at once. His 
powers are crescive, and, like most things precious, require time to ma- 
ture them. ‘There are many defective verses in this collection, some 
from their faulty mechanism, and others from obscure or badly conceived 
ideas ; but, as we have not displayed what is beautiful, we refrain from 
identifying what is reprehensible. 
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86 Notices of New Works. 


The celebrated Analysis of the Game of Chess, translated from the 
French of Phillidor, By Grorck Watker. Whitaker, Treacher, 
and Co. Ave-Maria-Lane. 


None affect to despise chess but those who are too feeble-minded to 
comprehend it. To say that it is a right regal game, is saying nothing. 
It is a game at which a philospher might disport, and when he found 
himself beaten, own without a blush, that it is honourable to fail in 
noble attempts. We play ourselves: play! what a word to express the 
strenuous contention between vigorous minds! and but we scorn to 
be bombastic. We may lose our fortune, (just now the loss would not 
be stupendous!) we know the vicissitude of human affairs—we should 
be firm. We may lose our friend—we know the treachery of the human 
heart—we should not be overcome, for cannot we go to the next coffee. 
house, and get another? We may lose our lady-love—we know what 
Shakspeare has said—“ Frailty! thy name is woman!” even then we 
should not succumb ; but to lose a game at chess—where there is none to 
blame but ourselves—for that there is no consolation—except the winning 
the next. With delight we hail this excellent edition. The biography of 
Phillidor is well written, and is almost worthy of that great man, to say 
which is high praise indeed. Why does not the author form a club at the 
west end? 





Charter House Prize Exercises from 1814 to 1832. Printed for S. 
Walker, Barbican; Parker and Vincent, Oxford; Deighton and 
Grant, Cambridge. 


Interesting as this work must be to the talented young gentlemen who 
composed it, and to all their comexions, it deserves to excite a still 
wider sensation on account of the intrinsic beauties with which the 
volume abounds. Altogether it is an interesting publication in many 
points of view. It would be a curious speculation to trace how many of 
those young gentlemen who have given such decided and such early pro- 
mise of sniinen, have realized that promise in the stormy struggles of 
life. We had some intention of particularizing those pieces we thought 
the most gifted with genius, but we refrain from so doing, not wishing to 
put one exercise in invidious comparison with another ; as to mete out 
the palm fairly, we should be made aware of the different ages, and the 
length of the studies, and what other advantages each candidate might 

ossess, We recommend this work to the perusal of all who take 
interest in observing the first attempt of genius to expand its yet untried 
wings. 


The Principles of English Grammar. By Wiu.iiam Hunter, Pro- 
fessor of Logic, &c. Atkinson and Co., Glasgow; Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 


We do not think that this work is likely to supersede the grammars 
now in use, but we think that it ought to be read with, and studied 
after, them. It is acutely discriminative in the niceties of our language, 
and well explains in what both its strength and weakness consist. All who 
aspire to make their compositiens critically correct should study well the 

art that treats of the relative and antecedent, and no one can read the 

ifferent inflexions that words apparently synonymous are capable of, 
without advantage. We think, from the high philological tone that these 
principles have assumed, that the work should have been more extended, 
and have enlarged on a wider field of critical distinction. 
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An Inquiry into the Poor Laws and Surplus Labour. By Wi.uiam ‘ 
Day, Esq. James Fraser, Regent Street. , 


An able and well written pamphlet, full of sound views, based upon the 
best of all knowledge, that is, practical knowledge. The author's remedies 
for the reduction of the poor rates are, firstly, emigration, and secondly, 
compulsory entrance into the workhouse by all seeking relief. The argu. 
ments used in support of these propositions are weighty in themselves, 
and forcibly urged, and deserve the serious consideration of members of 
panes magistrates, and of all who have the power and the wish to 
yenefit their country. We sorrowfully acquiesce in the views taken of 
our position, but we refrain from expressing an opinion as to the eligi- 
bility, in all their bearings, of the remedy that is suggested. We will 
only say, that in every deliberation in which this question may be seri- 
ously and legislatively agitated, Mr. Day ought not be absent, and his 
voice ought to have that weight that his candour, his information, and 
his ability, so fairly demand. i 





wer rere 


The Latin Syntax, in Short and Comprehensive Rules. By Aurrev, 
Day, A.M. Strong, Bristol; Whitaker and Treacher, London. 


This is a work which has been long wanted. It ought not, in our opi- , 
nion, to supersede the Eton Grammar, but should be read with it. We 
think that the committing to memory the rules of syntax in the Latin 
tongue familiarizes that language both to the ear and to the mind of the 
learner ; but still the Eton book, as the author well observes, is too suc- 
cinct, is not always philosophically exact in its definitions, and never 
explains usages, which, from their apparent irregularity, have a tendency 
to confound. To be sure, all this ought to be done by the master; but 
the master does not always do it, cannot be always at hand, and is some. 
times not in the mood. Now, Mr. Day’s book will completely obviate i) 





the idleness, the incompetence, or the intractability of the master. We } 
puff no work, nor have we any interest so to do ; and when we commend, 
our readers may be assured it is with good reason, and they may rely on q 


us with good faith. We recommend this work. 


Letters on Commercial Policy. By Masor Torrens, M.P. F.R.S,. in 
Longman and Co. Paternoster Row. 


These letters every one should read who wishes fully to understand 


the question that the title of this pamphlet involves. The illusive doc- ? 
j trines of the ultra free trade theorists are well exposed. All that . 
) regards that portion of his letters that treats on this subject we hold to 


oe 


be orthodox ; to the dicta laid down about the corn laws we beg leave 
respectfully to demur. Some day we shall ourselves venture boldly on 
this very debateable ground, and if we either set the question at rest, or . 
our readers, it will be doing something. t 


Don Quixote, with a Memoir of the Author. By Roscor. Effingham 
Wilson, Royal Exchange. 

This is a continuation of Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library, which was, for a 

i time, abandoned from the failure of the = We think that Cruik- 

shank has been more happy in his delineations in this volume than in +) 

any of the preceding. The ideal portrait of Don Quixote by another 

artist, is not unlike George Cruikshank himself, or rather what he will 

be when he arrives at the same age. We are glad to see the work conti- 

| nued, particularly in the hands of Mr. Wilson, who, we feel assured, will : 

fi do it justice. 
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Essay on the Strueture and Functions of the Skin. By WiuiaM 
Woop, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. &c. 
Maclachan and Stewart, Edinburgh; Baldwin and Cradock, London. 


This essay on the skin is more than skin deep—it shows elegantly and 
scientifically how vastly important is that texture, whether brown, 
black, or fair, in which we bipeds are sheathed. We like this work, be- 
cause it is not too technical. When a man clearly understands what he 
is talking about, he will always use a language as clear as his under- 
standing. Few people out of the medical profession comprehend how 
many disorders assail us through this outward membrane, how necessary 
it is to keep it in a state of perfect cleanliness, but all can appreciate how 
conducive it is to personal beauty or disgust, as it is kept either in a state 
of health or disease. We recommend this essay to all classes, not ex- 
cepting either sex, for there is not a word throughout its pages that 
should be hurried over by the most fastidious, or that could call up a 


blush in the most delicate, which, for a medical work, is saying a great 
deal. 


Lyric Leaves. By Cornetius Wesse. Thomas Griffiths, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand. 


These are leaves fallen upon an unheeding world from a genuine shrub 
of Parnassus. We will do our best to scatter them abroad with the 
breath of our commendation, for there is not one on which some gentle 
thought, or some elegant expression, is not inscribed. We do not mean 
to give these poems the praise of high originality or vivid brilliancy, but 
they are uniformly natural, flowing, and harmonious. But, Cornelius, 
we fear that your little unpretending volume, with its roseate cover, that 
seems to blush with genuine modesty, will make but little way in this 
blatant world. Get thee a patron, Cornelius, if a female one the better, 
if blue the better still. Enlarge the type and volume of thy book, let it 
be hot-pressed. Get the puffers of the west to puff all their puffs, from 
the putt preliminary to the puff conclusive, and then, if thy next edition 
do not sell well and bring thee into notice, the Metropolitan is no 
prophet. : 


Moore's Life of Byron. 3 vols. 8vo. Murray, Albemarle Street. 


We are glad to perceive that this work has run into a third edition, 
notwithstanding the duodecimo, which might have been expected to have 
superseded it. It is embellished with forty-four beautiful engravings by 
the Findens, after the best masters. For a library it certainly is better 


adapted than the duodecimo edition, but the latter has the advantage of 


being portable; and to read Childe Harold in the sequestered nook 
selected for our occasional solitude, is one of the greatest enjoyments 
which can be afforded to an intellectual mind. 


Plays and Poems of Shakspeare. Edited by A. J. Vaupy, M.A. 
Vol. 1V. Valpy, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


This number, containing “ Twelfth Night,” “‘ Much Ado about No- 
thing,” and “ As you Like it,” is quite equal to any of its predecessors 
in type, binding, and embellishments. Indeed, the plates seem to im- 
prove upon us. Nothing evinces more pointedly the high refinement to 
which civilization has attained amongst us, than the production of a 
work like this. Should the success of it be only half commensurate to 
its deserts, it will make the fortune of Mr. Valpy. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mrs. Sheridan's new Novel, entitled “ Aims and Ends,” and a new elition of the 
powerful Story of “ Carwell,” by the same Author. 

regs: Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, abridged for the use of Schools, 122mo. 

$. Od, 

Valpy’s Shakspeare, with Boydell’s Plates. Vol. V. 5s. 

Valpy’s Classical Library. No. XXXIX.; Homer. Vol. IIT, 4s, 6d. 

Ovid's Epistles, with English explanatory Notes, Questions, &c, By the Rey, F. 
Valpy. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A aoe Vocabulary. By the Rev. J. R. Major, Master of King’s College School, 

S$. Od. 

The Cabinet Annual Register, and Historical, Politieul, Biographical, an Miscel- 
laneous Chronicle for 1832, embellished wit) Medallion Portraits of their present 
Majesties ; comprising an impartial Retrospect of Public Affairs, foreign and do- 
mestic—Summary of Parliamentary Debates—Chronicle of Eveats and Occur- 
rences—Important, Trials, &c.—Abstracts of the Reform and other important 
Acts—Biographical Sketches of distinguished Personages who have died during 
the year—Public Documents—Lists, Tables, (including the Members of the Re- 
formed Parliament,) Patents, &c. &c. 8s. 

An Introduction to the Study of English Botany, with a Glossary of Terms, by 
George Bancks, F.L.S. 8vo, Thirty-seven Plates, containing upwards of 300 
Engravings. 9s. ; 

Letters from Sussex Emigrants who sailed for Upper Canada in April 1852, with a 
Gazetteer of the Places named in the Letters, &c. Ac. Svo. Ys. 

Abbott’s Young Christian, by the Rev. J. W. Cunningham. 1¥mo. 5s. 

Biographical Sketeh of Joseph Napoleon Bonaparte. Bye. 3s. Gd. 

The Wizard of the North, and other Poems, by the Hon. H. Liddel. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Reflections by John Gisborne, 12mo. 6s, 

Sheppard's Christian Encouragement, 12mo. 6s. 

Henderwell’s History of Scarborough, Srd edition. 8vo. 14s.; 12mo. 8s, 6d. 

Stuart’s Three Years in North America, 2ad edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Christianity Epitomised, by Robert Bourne, 8vo. 8s, 

Lumley on Annuities and Rent Charges. 8vo. 16s. 

Extracts from Young’s Night Thoughts, and Cicero's Dialogues, by W. Danby. 
8vo, 8s. Gd. 

Discourses delivered in the Parish Church of Poplar, by Samuel Hoole, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Rev. A. 8. Thelwall’s Sermons. 8vo. 12s. 

New Views of the Process of Defecation, &c. &c., by James O' Beirne, M.D. 
B8vo. 9s. 

An Essay on the Abolition of Slavery without Loss to the Revenue. 8yo, 5s. 

Rev. J. Sweet’s Family Prayers, 7th edition. 4s. 6d. 

The Test of Truth, by Miss Graham, 2nd edition, 12mo. 3s, 

Whychcotte of St. John’s. 2 vols, post 8vo, 18s. 

Murat’s North America, with a Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Waverley Anecdotes. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 10s. 

Deloraine, by William Godwin, 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 8s. 6d. 

The Book of Psalms in Blank Verse, by the Rev. G. Musgrave. 8vo. 12s. 

Lewis's First Series of Lessons on the Game of Chess, 2nd edition. 8vo. 10s. 

Hirschfeld’s Strictures on the Past History of the Jews, &c. 12mo. 2s. 6d, 

Twenty Illustrations of the Republic of Letters. Proofs, royal 8vo. 16s. 

Cobbin’s Child’s Commentator, Vol. V. 2s. 6d. 

Frank Orby. 3 vols. 12mo. 24s. 

Bakewell’s Philosophical Conversations, 12mo. 5s, 6d. 

Bird’s Emigrant’s Tale. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Boot’s Life of Dr. Armstrong, Vol. I. 8vo. 13s, 

Blunt’s Paul, Part 11. 12mo. 5s. 6d, 

Time’s Telescope for 1833. 8vo. 9s. 

The Lady’s Own Cookery Book, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Sketch-Book of Fashion, by the Author of “ Mothers and Daughters,’ 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 28s. 6d. 

Excerpta Historica, or Illustrations of English History, Royal Svo. iss 

Quin’s Trade of Banking in England, 12mo. 15s. 

Elijah, by the Author of “ Balaam.” 12mo. 4s. 
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The London Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol. II. 8vo. 14s. 

Withering’s Arrangement of British Plants, by M‘Gillivray, 2nd edition. 12mo. 
10s. 6d, 

York’s Tables of the Weight, &c. of Wrought Iron. 12mo. 5s. 

Words of Truth, by the Author of the “ Well-spent Hour.” 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Epigrammatist’ s Annual. 32mo. 3s. 6d. 

Girdlestone’s Commentary on the New Testament, Part II. 8vo. 9s.; Vol. I. 8vo. 
complete, 18s. 

Nutt’s Practical Directions for the Management of Honey Bees. 12mo. 10s, 

Swan on the Nerves, Part II]. Sl. 13s. 6d. 

Ward’s Events of the Little Book and Seventh Trumpet, Vol. I. 8vo. 4s. 

Sketches of Churches in Surrey, comprising Views of the Exteriors, Interiors, and 
other interesting objects of antiquity, as Fonts, Monuments, &c. also Parsonage 
Houses; drawn and lithographed by H. Prosser, with ‘Topographical Deserip- 
tions. 





LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


The forthcoming production, from the pen of Mrs. Charles Gore, we understand 
to be a series of Potisu Taces, illustrative of the manners and customs of Poland; a 
similar design to that of her justly popular ‘‘ Hungarian Tales.” 

The Wonvnovs Tate or Avroy, from the pen of the author of “ Vivian Grey,” 
appear early in the poner month. 

Colonel Hodges, | ate in command of the Foreign Brigade in the service of Donna 
Maria, bas in a state of considerable forw ardness, his "Narrative of the Expedition 
to Portugal under Don Pedro, from its commencement to the latest period. 

Mr. Nugent Taylor's Santa Maura will be ready for delivery about the 7th March. 

Notre Dame, a tale of Ancien Régime, from the French of Victor Hugo, by the 
translator of Wilson’s edition of ‘‘ Lafayette.” 

Field Book; or, Sports and Pastimes of the British Islands,. by the author of 
“ Wild Sports of the West,” splendidly illustrated. 

Mr. Henry Angelo, sen., the author of ‘‘ Reminiscences ” respecting his late father 
and friends, has been employ ed a considerable time in a new work, entitled, “ Pic 
Nic ; or, Table Talk ;” including Recollections of Public Characters of the last fifty 
years. The above production will also be enriched and rendered valuable by ori- 
ginal literary contributions from his friends, Messrs. Colman, Theodore Hook, Bul- 
wer, Horace Smith, Ac. &c., and other distinguished authors of the present day. 
The Pic Nic will make its appearance early in the spring. 

The Natural History of the Oceanic Inhabitants of the Arctic Regions ; to which 
is prefixed a description of the method pursued in the capture of the Balena Mysti- 
cetus, or common Greenland Whale, by Henry William Dewhurst, Esq., surgeon- 
accoucheur, 

The Black Death, translated from the German, by B. G. Babington, M.D. 

A third volume of the History of the Church of England, by the late Rev, J. B. 
S. Carwithen, 

Captain Alexander is about to publish the narrative of bis recent travels in Ame- 
rica and the West Indies, under the title of Transatlantic Sketches, 

Mr, Leitch Ritchie, we hear with pleasure, is dramatising his interesting and 
powerful tale, Schinderhannes, 

Piozziana, or Recollections of the late Mrs. Piozzi, with Remarks by a Friend. 

A second series of Essays, by ‘* Elia.” 

Sermons, by the late Rev. Richard Watson. 

Sketches in Greece and Turkey, ending in the Autumn of 1852, with Remarks on 
the Present State and future Prospects of those Countries. 

Philosophy in Sport made Scierce in Earnest. A new and improved edition, 
with additional cuts, of this popular work, is in the press, and will shortly appear ; 
it will be printed in one handsome volume. 
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FINE ARTS. 

Finden’s Gallery of the Graces ; a Series of Portrait Sketches, with Poe- 
tical Ilustrations. By T. K. Hervey, Esq. Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 
In this very elegant production, the sister Muses are competing for superiority in 

a manner that must delight all w ho have eyes and souls, Plate 4, which represents 
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Learned Societies. 9] 


a young lady “ with eyes bright in the lustre of their own fond joy,” is‘beautiful, and 
we find grace in the design, and extreme delicacy in the handling of the heaie 5 
light and shadow here assist each other into an ensemble of beauty. In plate 5, 
the effect is magical : the subdued calmness and tender shadow that Hone the 
whole countenance, gives a brilliancy and inspiration to the eyes truly heavenly : 
those upraised, sky-searching eyes, that appear to be rapt in contemplating somes 
thing not mortal, are the triumph of the art. In plate 6, “ On thy sweet brow is 
sorrow,” we think that the effect is something deteriorated by the ungracefulness of 
the drapery on the head ; it militates against the motto; we see nothing on the 
brow but an ill-placed, strange-looking cap—I suppose we must call it. "For the 
rest, the drawing, attitude, and engraving, are of that high description, that has 
already procured so much fame for this excellent undertaking. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


a] ‘ . . . . . 
Geotocicat Society, Jan. 9.—Mr. Murchison, president, in the chair, the fol- 


lowing communications were read :—-1, Observations on the vegetable structure of 


coal, and on the probability that the gas evolved from coal in the mine, or when newly 
exposed on the surface, previously existed ina very condensed state in the cells of 
the coal; by W. Hutton, Esq.—Y. An ophiura, found in the London clay at Child’s 
Hill near Hampstead, by N. T. Wetherell, Esq.—3. Extract of a letter from Sir 
W. Gell to W. R. Hamilton, Esq. on the recent discoveries at Pompeii.—4. A letter 
from Leonard Horner, Esq. to C. Lyeil, Esq. on the late eruption at AStna, and the 
stream of lava which threatens to destroy Bronte. 

Jan. 23.—Mr. Murchison in the chair. Several gentlemen were elected Fel- 
lows. A paper by Lieut.-Col, Sykes was first read on the basaltic formations of the 
peninsula of India; and afterwards a communication by Joshua Trimmer, Esq., on 
recent shells found in gravel on the left bank of the Mersey, at elevations consi- 
derably above the high-water mark. : 

Feb. 6.—Mr. Murchison in the chair. Several gentlemen were elected Fellows. 
A paper was read by H. Maclauchlan, Esq. employed on the Ordnance Survey, ex- 
planatory of the geology of portions of Herefordshire, Monmouthshire, and Glou- 
cestershire, including the coal-field of the Forest of Dean. This memoir was illus- 
trated by the sheets of the Ordnance Survey, coloured geologically, 

Zoo.ocicar Society, Jan. 15.—Dr. Grant, professor of comparative anatomy and 
zoology in the University of London, delivered the first lecture at this institution 
on the structure and classification of animals. In taking a view of the organisation 
of the higher classes of animals, the doctor purposes first to consider their organs 
of relation, or of animal life—the bones and hard parts which form the solid frame- 
work of the body, the ligaments which connect them together, the muscles which 
move them, the nervous system which gives energy to the muscles, and the organs 
of the senses which direct their motions, The organs of vegetative or organic life 
will next be examined—the digestive organs which prepare the food, the lacteals 
which convey it to the blood, the circulating system which conducts it to all parts 
of the body, the respiratory organs which renovate and prepare the circulating fluids, 
the organs of secretion which form new compounds from the blood, the lymphatics 
which take up the decayed materials of the organs and convey them to the circu- 
lating mass, and the tegumentary organs which cover and protect the whole system, 
The third class of organs, connected with the pres@rvation of species, will be en- 
tirely reserved for a few supplementary lectures at the conclusion of the course. In 
the present lecture, Dr. Grant proceeded up to Crustacea, Of Infusoria he observed, 
that in every drop of spring-water, sea-water, or spray, myriads of animalcula 
might be detected : he considered that a single drop contained about two hundred 
thousand, of infinite variety of form. Not only the common liquids, but even the 
brain and fluids of the body were replete with them. a 

January 30.—Dr. Grant on the Simie of the old continent. Geoffrey St. Hilaire 
has given to these the name of Catarrhini, in consequence of the form and posi- 
tion of the nostrils. The lecturer showed the points in which they differed from 
the human form, both as regards their external and internal structure, _He charac- 
terized them as four-handed animals, equally adapted for walking upright, or for 
the prone position which other animals assume, their natural attitude being inter- 


mediate. He noticed the construction of the hand, which was not so delicately 
formed as in the human subject, and had 
enable it to antagonize with the fingers ; 


the thumb much shorter, so as scarcely to 
and that in some genera of the new world 
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it was altogether deficient. The teeth agreed with those of the human with one ex- 
pe te where two molars above and two below were possessed in addition to the 
others; the stomach resembles the human, except that the cardiac portion is like a 
cul de sae. After minutely pointing out other anatomical differences, the lecturer 
noticed Dr. Abel's account of the orang shot on the island of Sumatra, and which 
must have been upwards of six feet high! 

The usual monthly meeting was held on Thursday, Feb. 7; Mr. Hamilton in the 
chairs Upwards of 3,500 persons visited the gardens and museum during the 
month of January; and the balance in favour of the Society at the end of the month 
was 543/, On the Tuesday previous, Dr. Grant delivered a lecture on Chiroptera, 
or bats—a tribe destined, like the birds, to wing their way through the air, and take 
their food as they fly: the skeleton is modified accordingly, and the bones of the 
fingers, (except those of the thumb, which is free, and armed with a hook-like nail,) 
are exceedingly elongated, and serve to support an expanded membrane stretching 
down the sides, and enveloping the hinder limbs, and often the tail, The anterior 
limbs are long and well developed, the chest large, the scapula broad, the clavicles 
strong, but the hinder parts are contracted. ‘The mamme are situated on the chest; 
and the young are nourished by the parents in a state of rest, with the wings folded 
round their offspring. The teeth generally are of the character of incisors; some, 
however, are fruit-eaters, and have the a an flattened accordingly : many suck the 
blood of animals,—tbese are the vampires of South America, and by their operations 
in blood-letting, often occasion mischief. ‘The operation is not performed by biting 
with the teeth, but by gently insinuating the point of the tongue, armed with a pe- 
culiar apparatus of horny papille, into a vein, while they fan the air with their 
wings, so asin that sultry clime to lull the sleeper more effectually. 





MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Kept at Edmonton. Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N, Longitude 3’ 51” West of Greenwich. 


The warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed to the North in the 
shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is 
ascertained by an horizontal self-registering Thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range 
of the Barometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in 
the morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wiud are the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o’clock. 
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Range; Range , ’ | Rain 
1832.| of of ee in Prevailing Weather. 
Ther.| Barom., — Inches 
Jan. 
23| 19-37 |Stat. 30,42 N. Clear. 
24) 20-39 |30,40-30,27 N.E. Generally clear. 
25\ 22-35 |30,26-30,10; NE. & E, General cloud. 
26| 27-41 |30,08-30,01 S.W. General cloud, a little rain at times. 
27| 25-30 | 20,98-29,92 S.W. Cloudy, sunshine at times. 
28| 31.44 |29,87-29,75 S.W. Cloudy, rain in the evening. 
20) 33.40 | 29,46 20 34) S.E. & N.E. | 05 = | Raining generally. 
30! 33-39 |29,48-29,62 N.W. 075 |Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear. 
31| 25-36 | 29,68-29,46| S.W. & S.E.| ,125 |Snow in the afternoon just covered the ground. 
Feb. 
1) 27-37 |29,34-29,56)  N.W. 05 |Clondy. | 
9) 28-47 | 20,46-29-20 S.W. ,35 |Raining generally. | 
a 35-47 |29,44-29,55 S.W. 2 Except a little rain in the morn., generally clear., 
4) 35-53 |29,60-29,75 S.W. 05 |Clondy, with frequeat rain. j 
5, 45-52 |20,79-29,84 S.W. 025 |Rain in the morning, otherwise clear. 
6) 40-53 |29,93-29,94 S.W. Cloudy, rain in the evening. 
7) 40-53 |29,82-29,72 S.W. 05 |Except the evening, cloudy. 
8 41.52 |Stat. 29,71 S.W. Except the morning, clear. 
9) 39.47 | 20,56-29,66 N.W. »5 |Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear. 
10, 37-49 |29,20-29,21 5.W. 3275 |Cloudy, with frequent rain. 
11} 40.53 | 29,24-29,33 S.W. 275 Evening shovery, otherwise generally clear. 
12) 38-52 | 29,41-29,56 S.W. 5225 |Showery, evening clear. 
13) 30.49 |} 29,30-29,24 s.W. 525 |\Cloudy, with frequent rain. 
14| 88-48 | 20,14-29,21 s.W. »125 Cloudy, rain in the morning and evening. 
15) 32-44 | 29,06 29.29 N.W. 625 | Rain in the morning, otherwise generally clear. | 
16, 28-43 29,31-29,41 s.W. Generally clear. 
17) 20-45 |20,66 29,51) S. & S.E. | Generally cloudy, rain in the evening. 
18} 34-48 )20,46-29,56) W.b. S. 125 |Ditto, showers frequent during the day. «+ 
19 35-47 |29,72-29,81 N.W. Ditto, rain in the evening. 
20 33-43 29,49-29,13 S.W. 3275 Raining throughout the day. 
21) 35-47 |29,61-29,77 N.W. | General cloud, with frequent rain in the morn. 
22) 30-45 |29,81-29,94 N.E. | l General cloud, a little rain in the afternoon. 
Edmonton. CHaRLes Henry AbDAMs. 
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NEW PATENTS, 
T. Todd, of Kingston-upon-Hull, Shipping Agent, for certain improvements in 
machinery or apparatus for raising water and other liquids. Nov. 24th, 6 months. 


G,. Rudall and J. Mitchell Rose, both of the Piazza, in the Parish of St. Paul, 
Covent Garden, Flute Manufacturers and Co-partners, 


the construction of flutes. Nov. 27th, 6 months. 


T. Howard, of Copthall Court, late of New Broad Street, London, Merchant, for 
improvements on his invention denominated the vapour engine, and the application 
of a part or parts thereof, with certain additions or improvements to steam engines. 
Noy. 29th, 6 months, 

Ii. Cattle, of Grove House, in the County of York, and W. Greaves North, of 
the Suburbs of the City of York, gentleman, for an improvement in the construc- 
tion of fire engines. Dec. 4th, 6 months. 

W. Ranger, of Brighton, Sussex, Builder, for his invention of a cement or com- 
position, which he denominates Ranger's Artificial Stone. Dec. 4th, 6 months. 

J. F, Maillard Dumeste, of Paris Street, Lambeth, Surrey, Professor of Che- 
mistry, for his invention of a machine to reduce caoutchoue, or Indian rubber, into 
elastic thread, calibered of different sizes. Dec. 7th, 2 months. 

J. Hornby Maw, of Aldermanbury, London, Surgical Instrument Maker, for cer- 
tain improvements in the form and arrangement of parts of an apparatus for inject- 
ing enemeta. Dec. 17th, 6 months, 

J. Hardwick, of Liverpool, gentleman, for certain improvements in paddle wheels, 
Dec, 17th, 6 months. 

G. F. Muntz, of Birmingham, Metal Roller, for his invention of an improved 
manufacture of bolts and other ships’ fastenings. Dec. 17th, 6 months. 

J. Langham, of Leicester, Bobbin Net Lage Manufacturer, for improvements in 
machinery for, manufacturing bobbin net lace. Dec, 17th, 6 months. 

W. Crofts, late of Lenton, but now of Radford, Nottingham, Frame Smith, for 
certain improvements in machinery for making lace, commonly called bobbin net 
lace. Dec. 18th, 6 months. 

T. Alcock, of the Parish of Claines, Worcester, Lace Manufacturer, for certain 
improvements in certain machinery for manufacturing bobbin net lace. Dec. 18th, 
6 months. —_ 

T. Parsons the younger, of Furnival’s Inn, gentleman, for certain improvements 
on locks for doors, and other purposes. Dec. 20th, 6 months. 

J. Saxton, of Sussex Street, Middlesex, Mechanician, for certain improvements in 
propelling carriages, and in propelling vessels for inland navigation. Dec, 20th, 
6 months. 

R. Selby, of Burleigh Street, Strand, Middlesex, Wine Merchant, for certain 
improvements in the making or constructing of bedsteads, sofas, couches, and other 
articles for ease or repose. Dec. 20th, 6 months. alte : 

W. Gutteridge, of the Minories, Tower Hamlets, Civil Engineer, and G. Stevens, 
of Norwood, Surrey, Sugar Refiner, for an apparatus for the manufacture and re- 
fining of sugar, and other extracts, and applicable also to other purposes. Dee. 
2ist, 6 months. na te 
a mo of the City of Worcester, Lace Manufacturer, for certain improve- 
ments in machinery for producing lace in various breadths with edges or quilling. 
Dec. 26th, 6 months. anys 

Ww. Henson, of the City of Worcester, Lace Manufacturer, for certain Improve- 
ments in machinery for manufacturing bobbin net laces. Dec. 26th, 6 months. 

W. Gratix, of Salford, Lancaster, Silk Dyer, for an improved method of impart- 
ing to various woven fabrics, or to the yarns or threads of which the same are in- 
tended to be composed, the colour necessary to form the required patterns thereon. 

5 months. : 
me loudae of Oakwood, near Neath, Glamorgan, Iron Master, for an improved 
engine and apparatus to be worked by steam and other motive power, Jan, 9th, 
’ gg of Holt Town, within the Parish of Manchester, Lancaster, 
Mechanic, for certain improvements in looms, or machines for weaving cotton, linen, 
silk, woollen, and other fibrous cloths and substances. Jan. 9th, 6 months. ‘ 

S. Hall, of Basford, Notts, Cotton Manufacturer, for an improved method of lubri- 
cating the pistons, piston rods, and valves or cocks of steam engines, aud of con- 
densing the steam of such engines as are worked by a vacuum produced by con- 


for certain improvements iu 
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densation ; also a method of condensation applicable to other useful purposes. 
Jan. 9th, 6 months. 

J. Gibbs, of the Kent Road, Surrey, Engineer, for certain improvements in the 
processes of dressing and preparing hemp, flax, New Zealand flax, and other vege- 
table fibrous substances, to render them fit for spinning, paper making, and other 
purposes. Jan. 9th, 6 months. 

t. Moore Evans, of Birmingham, Warwick, Merchant, for improvements in ma- 
chinery for preparing and dressing flax, hemp, and other fibrous materials. Com- 
municated to him by a certain foreigner residing abroad. Jan. 10th, 6 months. 

S. Parker, of Argyle Street, Oxford Street, Middlesex, Bronzist, for certain im- 
ep gp in apparatus for making extracts from coffee and other substances, 
Jan. 11th, 6 months. 

W. Harrold, of Birmingham, Warwick, Merchant, for an improvement in ma- 
chinery for making or manufacturing paper. Communicated by a foreigner residing 
abroad. Jan. 11th, 6 months. 

W. Hancock, of Stratford, Essex, Engineer, for an improvement upon steam- 
boilers. Jan. 15th, 6 months. 

A. Clark, of Bagille, in the Parish of Holywell, Flint, North Wales, for certain 
improvements in blowing machines. Jan. 15th, 6 months. 

R. W. Sievier, of Southampton Row, in the Parish of St. George, Bloomsbury, 
Middlesex, Gentleman, for improvements in the making or manufacturing of elastic 
goods or fabrics, applicable to various useful purposes, Jan. 17th, 6 months. 

T. Affleck, of the Town of Dumfries, Dumfries, Scotland, for his invention of cer- 
tain improvements for deepening and excavating the beds of rivers, removing sand 
banks, bars, and other obstructions to navigation. Jan. 19th, 6 months. 

J. Macdonald, of the University Club House, Pall Mall, East, in the Parish of 
St. Martin in the Fields, Middlesex, Gentleman, for improvements in the construc- 
tion of bridges made of iron or other materials, which invention is also applicable 
to other useful purposes. Jan. 22nd, 6 months. 





COMMERCIAL AND MONEY MARKET REPORT. 


A considerable improvement has occurred in almost every branch of manufac- 
turing industry since our last report, and in some instances, in the cotton and 
woollen trades, masters are working at remunerative profits, and in all they are 


obtaining better profits than they were in the autumn and the beginning of 


winter ; but, as far as our inquiries extend, we apprehend that the operatives are not 


receiving higher wages, although they are fully employed: but if this state of 


things continue, wages must shortly advance. The silk manufacture is not so ani- 
mated as those of cotton and woollen ; and it is with regret that we state that the 
glove trade continues very dull. The embargo upon English vessels entering Dutch 
ports materially embarrasses the masters of iron founderies, because the freights 
upon goods in foreign vessels are high. The captains of these vessels, taking ad- 
vantage of the non-employment of British bottoms in this trade, charge higher rates, 
Great quantities of iron are now ready at Cardiff, and other iron districts, for ship- 
ment to Holland, but the obstacles attending this operation check the trade. Seve- 
ral shipments of copper goods have of late been made to France, and it is expected 
this trade will increase. ‘The truth, we believe, is, that our neighbours have been 
trying their bands ai this manufacture, as well as at steam engines and others, and 
have found themselves so lamentably deficient, that they have been obliged to apply 
to this country for goods that they cannot themselves complete in any creditable 
manner, 

The East and West India produce markets, and other depots for merchandize, 
present no particular feature : steady, but not extensive business, has been in pro- 
gress in most of them, ‘The West India body are necessarily in great anxiety as to 
the intentions of the government with regard to the Islands; but, excepting for two 
or three days, when business was very limited, owing to the general eagerness that 
prevailed to ascertain the views of Ministers upon the great question of Negro 
emancipation, the transactions in Mincing Lane have not been interfered with. 

Tue Money Marxer.—lIn the early part of the month, English securities were 
heavy, but since they have become firmer, although not so high as they were just 
after the payment of the dividends. Northern Stocks are very steady. Brazil, 
Greek, Portuguese, and Mexican Bonds have all materially advanced. Exchequer 
Bills, for a day or two, have been as high as 58, 9. 
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PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDs, 


On Friday, 22 
ENGLISH STOCKS, 

Bank Stock, 200, 1.--India Ditto, 207, 8, 
—Reduced, 87 seven-eighths,8.—Three and a 
Half Do., 95 one-eighth.—New Three anda 
Half Do., 94 three-eighths, half.—Four per 
Cents, 102 three-eighths, five-eighths.—India 
Bonds, 33, 5.—Exchequer Bills, 48, 9. 


nd of February. 


FOREIGN STOCKS, 


Belgian Bonds, 83 quarter, balf.—Bragil, 59 
half, 0.--Chilian, 19 half, 20 half. -Columbian, 
14 half, three-quarters.—Danish, 73 three-quar- 
ters, 4. — Dutch, 45 one-eighth, one-quarter. 
Greek, 35, 7.—Mexican, 33, 5.— Portugese, 
50 half-—Ruassian, 104 one-quarter, three-quar 
ters.—Spanish, 16 seven-eighths, 17. 


BANKRUPTS., 


FROM JANUARY 22, TO FEBRUARY 15, 1855, INCLUSIVe. 


Jan, 22.—T. Donghty, Goodge Street, Tot- 
tenham Court Road, chemist.-H. Kerbey, Tot- 
tenham Court Road, poulterer. — J, Smeeth, 
Vauxhall Walk, Lambeth, bricklayer.—J. Scott, 
North Shields, ship owner.—M. Macuin, Fins- 
bury Circus, merchant.—R. Drew, Great Sut- 
ton Street, Clerkenwell, corrier.—A. Clarke, 
St. Clement’s, Worcestershire, ale brewer.—J. 
Wright, Liverpool, silk mercer.—J. Hall, Li- 
verpool, merchant.— T. and J. Scott, Birming- 
ham, merchants.—W. Blyth, Birmingham, file 
manufacturer.—T. Cookson, Stavely, Westmore- 
land, manufactarer.—J. Baker and W. Harper, 
Over Darwen, Lancashire, calico printers. 

Jan. 25.—W. F. Dore, Cooper's Row, Tower 
Hill, wine merchant.—G. V. Jackson, Chiches- 
ter Place, Battle Bridge, bookseller.—M. Ma- 
cuin, Finsbury Circus, merchant.—T. Baker, 
Rye, Sussex, tea dealer.—T. C. Swift, East- 
church, Kent, victualler.—H. Wyatt, Bromp.- 
ton, general dealer.— D. Brake, St. John Street, 
West Smithfield, dealer in beer.—B. D. Wyatt, 
Augustus Street, Camberland Quay, Regent's 
Canal Basin, Regent’s Park, timber merchant. 
—B. C. Edwards and R. Blakeway, Stour- 
bridge, Worcestershire, linen drapers.—G,. Man- 
der, Warwick, coal merchant.-R. Roberts, 
Birmingham, plumber.—T. Beale, Birmingham, 
saddier.—A. Meredith, Bristol, coal merchant, 
—W. Cuttack, Littleport, Ely, Cambridgeshire, 
common brewer.—J. Mercer, Liverpool, joiner. 

Jan. 28.—R. Hamlin, Poland Street, Oxford 
Street, tailor.—P. Clark, Clement’s Lane, ta- 
vern keeper.—G. Lamport, Newgate Market, 
salesman.—S. Samson, Stock Exchange, Capel 
Court, Bartholomew Lane, broker.—J. Ilbery, 
Doughty Street, St. Pancras, merchant.—G. 
Worth, Clerkenwell Green, victaaller.— W. 
Wood, jan., Bognor, Sussex, chemist.—G. Nel- 
son, Woolwich, Kent, currier.—D. Dancan, 
Tooley Street, Southwark, victualler.—J. Johns, 
Devonport, printer.—J. Hollingsworth, Port- 
sea, Hants, printer. —S. Colman, Ware, Herts, 
miller.—J. Henzeil, Manchester, glass cutter.— 
J. Attwood, Winchcomb, Gloucestershire, vic- 
tualler.—T. Pocock, Speen, Berks, sheep dea- 
ler.—J. M‘Lean, Liverpool, flour dealer.—W. 
Brennand, H. Whitworth, and 5. Brennand, 
Lever Banks, Little Lever, Lancashire, calico 
printers. 

Feb. 1.—E. Martin and T. Cole, Regent’s 
Park Basin, coal merchants.—H. L. Lewis, Bar- 
bican, tallow chandler.—S. S. Relfe, Salisbury 
Square, coal merchant.—G. Friend, Great Char- 
lotte Street, Lambeth, wine merchant.—W. 
Careless, New Road, Chariton, Kent, cheese- 
monger.—S. Fletcher, Hackney Wick, blanket 
manufacturer.—R. and T. Coulthard, Crown 
Street, Finsbury, woollen drapers.—S. Tarrant, 
Regent Street; wine merchant. —J. Baron, 
Frome Selwood, Somersetshire, innholder.—E. 
Sanders, Worcester, carpenter.—T. Tidswell 
and T. Thorp, Cheadle, Cheshire, calico prin- 
ters.—T. T. Hawkes. Frome Selwood, Somer- 
setshire, money scrivener. 


Feb. 5.—R. Alderson, Crawford Street, St. 
Marylebone, linen draper.—W., Clayton, late of 
Cheapside, carpet warehouseman.—W. Lance, 
Lewisham, vietualler.—J. Wood, Austouley, 
Yorkshire, cloth manufacturer. W. Earlt, Biv- 
mingham, victualler.—T. Parnell, Manchester, 
laceman.—S. Constantine, Shettield, manufac: 
turer of catlery.—J. Channing, North Pether 
ton, Somersetshive, victaaller.—M. Farness, 
Great Longstone, Derbyshire, cheese factor. 
J. Freeman, jun., Drayton, Somersetshire, tin 
man, 

Feb. 8.—T, Greatorex, Albany Street, Re 
gent’s Park, hay salesman.—D. Leary, Partia 
ment Street, surgeon.—A. Barnard, Norwich, 
money serivener.—W. E, J. Neep, Norwich, 
silversmith, — J. Foster, Leeds, printer. — B. 
Stokes, Droitwich, Worcestershire, chandler. 
—T. May, Chestertield, Derbyshire, vrocer.- 
W. Earce, Birmingham, victualler.—W. Down, 
jun., Portsea, woollen draper.—J. Moxon, jan., 
Southampton, chemist.—J. and W. Hardiman, 
St. Dunstan's Hill, ship agents.—C. Hannum, 
Chippenham, Wiltshire, carpenter.—G. Smith, 
East Stoke, Dorsetshire, miller.—R. Hardecas- 
tle, West Sinithfield, plumber.—J. W. Cohen, 
Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, jeweller.—W, R. 
Jones, Shad Thames, Southwark, lighterman.- 
L. J. J. Noel, Carey Street, Linceln’s Inn, 
scrivener. 

Feb. 11.—Sarah Hills, Hammersmith, school 
mistress. —H. Joyce, Milford Lane, Essex Street, 
Strand, oilman. W. Bowditch, Exeter, grocer. 
~—J. Innes, St. Mildred’s Court, merchant.—J. 
Wilson, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, vic 
tualler.—J. Jacombs and W. Jacombs, Coven 
try, ribbon manufacturers.—T. L. Brant, Whit 
tington, Derbyshire, tanner.--T. Gilbert, Bir 
mingham, coal dealer.—W. Hooper, Farming 
ton, Gloucestershire, farmer.—J. Sim, White- 
haven, Camberland, currier.—W. M. Rowe, 
Stamford, Lincolnshire, grocer.—T. Nelson, 
Stibbington, Hantingdonshire, paper manufac- 
turer.—E. Matterson, Leeds, Sidon che. 
mist.—C. A. Busby, Brighton, Sussex, builder. 
—W. Rather, Grantham, Lincotnshire, serive- 
ner.—W. Etches, Doncaster, Yorkshire, auc- 
tioneer. 

Feb. 15.—\W. FP. Spackinan, Wharf Road, 
City Road, oilman.—L. Mosely, High Street, 
Shadwell, Stattordshire-warehouseman, — G. 
Matthews, Lawrence Pountuey Lane, wine 
merchant.—G. Hearn, Maldon, Essex, plam- 
ber.—W. Dollar and G. Thompson, Bucklers- 
bury, Manchester-warehouseman.—C. H. Bryne, 
Liverpool, sailmaker.—J. Cogsweil. Liverpool, 
wharfinger.—J. Payne, Leicester, dyer.—M. 
Phillips, Plymouth, saddler.— W. Binns, Man- 
chester, flour dealer.—J. Woods, Liverpool, 
coal merchant.—R. Pollan, Hatfield, York. 
shire, carpenter.—J. Thomas Walsall, Statiord- 
shire, grocer.—T. L. Jones, Holyhead, brewer, 
—J. Page, Birmingham, tailor.—G. Keyzar, 
Toxteth Park, near Liverpool, timber tmer- 
chant, 
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HISTORICAL REGISTER. 
POLITICAL JOURNAL.—Mancu 4, 1833. 


Hovse or Lorps.—Jan. 29.—The Lords Commissioners; viz. the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Earl Grey, the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and Lord 
Auckland, having taken their seats on the woolsack, about 2 o’clock, the House of 
Commons were summoned to the bar to hear the reading of the commission. About 
150 members attended. After the Commission had been read, the Lord Chancellor 
said, that he had it in command from his Majesty to inform them, that as soon as 
the members of both Houses were sworn, his Majesty would declare in person the 
cause of calling them together ; and it was his Majesty's pleasure that the members 
of the House of Commons should immediately proceed to the choice of a Speaker, 
and should present him on Thursday, at two o’clock, for his Majesty's approval. 

Jan. 31.—The Lord Chancellor went through the accustomed ceremony, express- 
ing his Majesty’s approval of the appointment of Mr. M. Sutton to be Speaker of 
the House of Commons. The Speaker, and about 150 members of the House of 
Commons who attended him, then withdrew, and the swearing in of the Peers, &c. 
was proceeded with. 

Feb, 5.—His Majesty arrived at the House shortly after two o'clock, and the 
Commons having been summoned, he read the following speech in a firm and em- 
phatic manner : 

THE KING'S SPEECH. 
‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘The period having now arrived at which the business of the Parliament is usually 
resumed, [ have called you together for the discharge of the important duties with 
which you are entrusted. 

*« Never, at any time, did subjects of greater interest and magnitude call for your 
attention. 

“‘ T have still to lament the continuance of the civil war in Portugal, which has for 
some months existed between the princes of the House of Braganza, From the com- 
mencement of this contest I have abstained from all interference, except such as was 
required for the protection of British subjects resident in Portugal, but you may be 
assured that I shall not fail to avail myself of any opportunity that may be afforded 
me, to assist in restoring peace to a country with which the interests of my domi- 
nions are so intimately connected. 

*« T have also to regret that my anxious endeavours to effect a definitive arrange- 
ment between Holland and Belgium have hitherto been unsuccessful. I found 
myself at length compelled, in conjunction with the King of the French, to take 
measures for the execution of the Treaty of the 15th of Nov vember 1831. 

** The capture of the citadel of Antwerp has in part accomplished that object, but 
the Dutch government still refusing to evacuate the rest of the territories assigned 
to Belgium by that treaty, the embargo which I had directed to be imposed on the 
Dutch commerce has been continued. Negociations are again commenced, and you 
may rely on their being conducted, on my part, as they have uniformly been, with 
the single view of ensuring to Holland and Belgium a separate existence, on prin- 
ciples of national security and independence. The good faith and honour with 
which the French government has acted in these transactions, and the assurances 
which I continue to receive from the chief powers of Europe of their friendly dis- 
positions, give me confidence in the success of my endeavours to preserve the 
general peace, I have given directions that the foreign papers, which are necessary 
for your information, on the affairs of Holland and Belgium, should be laid before 

ou. 

The approaching termination of the Charter of the Bank of England, and of the 
East India Company, will require a revision of these establishments ; and I rely on 
your wisdom for making such provision for the important interests connected with 
them as may appear, from experience and full consideration, to be best calculated to 
insure public credit, to improve and extend our commerce, and to promote the 
general prosperity and powers of the British empire, 

*“ Your attention will also be directed to the state of the Church, more particula:ly 
as regards its temporalities, and the maintenance of the clergy. The complaints 
which have arisen from the collection of tithes appear to require a change of system, 
which, without diminishing the means of maintaining the established | clergy in re- 
spectability and usefulness, may prevent the collision of interests, and the conse- 
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quent disagreements and dissatisfaction which 
the ministers of the Church and their parishioners. 


have too frequently prevailed between 


“i may also be necessary for you to consider what remedies may be applied for 
the correction of acknowledged abuses; and whether the revenues of the Church 
may not admit of a more equitable and judicious distribution, 

*« In your deliberations on these important subjects, it cannot be necessary for me 
to impress upon you the duty of carefully attending to the security of the Church 
established by law in these realms, and to the true interests of religion, 

*« In relation to Ireland, with a view of removing the causes of complaint which 
had been so generally felt, and which had been attended with such unfortunate con- 
sequences, an Act was passed during the last session of parliament for carrying into 
effect a general composition for tithes. To complete that salutary work, I recom- 
mend to you, in conjunction with such other amendments of the law as may be found 
applicable to that part of my dominions, the adoption of a measure by which, upon 
the principle of a just commutation, the possessors of land may be enabled to foe 
themselves from the burthen of an annual payment. 

‘‘ In the further reforms that may be necessary, you will probably find that, al- 
though the Established Church of Ireland is, by law, permanently united with that 
of England, the peculiarities of the respective circumstances will require a separate 
consideration. There are other objects hardly less important to the general peace 
and welfare of Ireland, as affecting the administration of justice, and the local taxa- 
tion of that country, to which your attention will be also required, 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

‘* | have directed the estimates for the service of the year to be laid before you. 
They will be framed with the most anxious attention to all useful economy. Not- 
withstanding the large reduction in the estimates of the last year, 1 am happy to 
inform you that all the extraordinary services which the exigencies of the times re- 
quired have been amply provided for. 

*« The state of the Revenue, as compared with the public expenditure, has hitherto 
fully realized the expectations that were formed at the close of the last session. 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘¢ In this part of the United Kingdom, with very few exceptions, the public peace 
has been preserved: and it will be your anxious but grateful duty to promote by all 
practicable means habits of industry and good order amongst the labouring classes 
of the community. 

«« On my part I shall be ready to co-operate to the utmost of my power in obviat- 
ing all just causes of complaint, and in promoting all well considered measures of 
improvement. But it is my painful duty to observe, that the disturbanees in Lre- 
land to which I adverted at the close of the last session have greatly increased. 

«A spirit of insubordination and violence has arisen to the most fearful height, 
rendering life and property insecure, defying the authority of the law, and threaten- 
ing the most fatal consequences if not promptly and. effectually repressed. 

‘1 feel confident that to your loyalty and patriotism 1 shall ot, résort iin vain for 
assistance in these afflicting circumstances, and that you will be ready to adopt such 
measures of salutary precautions, and to entrust to me such additional powers as 
may be found necessary for controlling and punishing the distorbers of the public 
peace ; and for preserving and strengthening the legislative union between the two 
countries, which, with your support, and under the blessings of Divine Providence, 
I am determined to maintain, by all the measures in my power, as indissolubly con- 
nected with the peace, security, and well being of my people.” 

His Majesty and the members of the House of Commons then retired, and the 
Lords adjourned till five o’clock. 

The Marquis of Conyngham moved the address, which was seconded by Lord 
Kinnaird, and after a few words from some noble peers, among whom was Lord Ro- 
den, on the miserable condition of Ireland, the Address was agreed to. On the 
motion of Earl Grey, seconded by the Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Shaftesbury was 
re-appointed Chairman of Committees, and Deputy Speaker. 

Feb. 6.—Their lordships met to carry up the address to the king, and then ad - 
journed till Thursday. | { 

Feb. 8.—The Lunacy Commission Bill was read a second time—to be committed 
on Tuesday. , i 

Feb. 11.—Lord Teynham presented a petition from Mayo praying to be relieved 
from tithes, and that their lordships would consider how the property of the Church 
of Ireland might be converted to some useful national purpose. His lordship also 
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moved for various papers respecting the state of Gollen, in the County of Mayo, 
which Barony had been declared in a state of insurrection, and placed under the 
Peace Preservation Act, on the eve of the late election, without, as he contended, 
any the slightest disturbances to warrant such a visitation. He accused the Marquis 
of Sligo, (the Lord Lieutenant of the Barony,) of having placed Gollen out of the 

rotection of the law for electioneering purposes.—The Marquis of Sligo entered 
into a long vindication of his own motives and conduct.—Lord Templemore and 
Viscount Melbourne complimented the noble marquis on his zeal, activity, and 
moderation, in the performance of his duties ;—and the papers moved for were 
ordered. 

Feb. 12.---The order of the day for a Committee on the Lunacy Bill was read. 
Lord Wynford strongly opposed the bill.---Lord Eldon contended that the bill was 
unnecessary, but if it were persevered in, he would do all in his power to make it 
as perfect as possible.---The Lord Chancellor said that the bill would lessen the ex- 
pense of proceedings in lunatic cases, it would se the machinery for carrying 
commissions into effect, and amend the treatment of those unfortunate beings.---The 
bill went through a Committee, the Report was agreed to, and it was ordered to be 
read a third time on Monday. 

Feb. 15.---In a conversation on the observance of the Sabbath, Lord Cloncurry 
on ea that certain Irish magistrates had prevented Catholics from navigating 
canal-barges on the Sabbath.---Lord Roden required the names of those magistrates 
who, he was sure, had acted according to duty.---Lord Cloncurry declined naming 
them, as he would not hold them up to public odium.---Earl Grey moved for leave 
to bring in a bill for the more effectual suppression of local disturbances in Ireland, 
and dangerous associations in that country. He stated that the ministers had de- 
viated from the usual course of requiring a committee of inquiry, because the dis- 
turbed state of Ireland was a matter of notoriety. He then proceeded to describe the 
outrages prevailing in Ireland, rendering life and property insecure, and frustrating 
the ends of justice by intimidation. He thought it unnecessary to inquire from what 
source these disorders sprung, but if traced to any real grievances the legislature 
would correctthem. The authority of the law must, however, be restored without 
delay. He lamented the disappointment of his hopes of good from the Catholic Re- 
lief Bill, and inferred from that experience that the redress of grievance would not 
ey: Ireland. Agitation was to be continued, not till grievances were redressed, 

ut till the dissolution of the Union was effected, and the British power overthrown. 
He described the organization of the volunteers as the same as in 1782, and stated, 
that when perfected in moral and numerical strength, it would be superior to the 
government. It had been so framed, by one skilled in the law, as just to keep within 
the law ; while ready for the most desperate purposes. This was a power which 
could not be suffered to exist. Hedescribed Munster, Cork, and Tipperary, as in 
the worst state of disturbance, and recited various outrages there, and elsewhere. 
The state of Ireland was an unparalleled demoralization. He had hoped that the 
powers of the law, supported by the largest and most efficient military force that 
ever was in Ireland during peace, and four times exceeding that employed in the 
rebellion, would have preserved the peace; and the first essay of sending a special 
commission into Clare, with a great force, was successful. The county had remained 
quiet ever since, The same in Queen's county. Nevertheless, he was now under 
the necessity of applying to the legislature to strengthen the hands of government. 
The provisions proposed in the present measure were taken from various laws of 
the Irish and English parliaments. The suppression of associations was taken from 
the 8th Geo. IV.,---the Proclamation Act, authorizing Lord Lieutenants to disperse 
all meetings they may deem dangerous ; the only alteration was making offences 
against it a misdemeanor. There was a provision for declaring any district in a 
disturbed state, and consequent upon that, the institution of different courts and 
modes of trial; every person prosecuted will be obliged to plead forthwith. Ina 
proclaimed district, ” attendance of seditious meetings is forbidden, and persons 
must continue in their houses from sun-set to sun-rise, or, if found abroad within 
that time, to be amenable to martial law. People of proclaimed districts may not 
attend meetings to petition Parliament upon matters of Church or State, unless ten 
days’ notice has been given to the Lord Lieutenant, and consent had. The courts 
martial were to consist of not more than nine, nor less than seven persons; none 
under twenty-one years of age, or two years’ standing in the army; no power to 
try for death, except by authority of the Lord Lieutenant, and no power to inflict a 
sentence beyond transportation. A serjeant at law, or king’s counsel, to assist the 
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courts martial in all cases. Distributors of seditious papers guilty of misdemeanor, 
but the courts martial may discharge them on discovery of the employer, Any at- 
tempt to injure jurors, witnesses, or prosecutors, punishable with transportation for 
seven years. Officers employed to be amenable only to courts martial for alleged 
abuses of authority. Upon service of a writ of Habeas Corpus, in a proclaimed 
district, it will be sufficient to say detained under this act. All persons arrested to 
be tried within three months. There were subordinate points with which he would 
not then trouble the House, but he must mention the change of venue in all cases of 
intimidation, so as to enable the crown to get a fair trial out of the district. Amidst 
great cheering, his lordship moved that the bill be laid on the table.—Lord Longford 
opposed the bill.---The Duke of Wellington gave it his support.---Several noble 
lords spoke, when the bill was read a first time, and ordered to be read a second time 
on Monday, the 18th. 

House or Commons, Jan, 29.—The members assembled in great numbers as early 
as half-past one, and by two o’clock there were at least three hundred present. Mr. 
O’Connell and Mr. Cobbett were two of the earliest attendants. Mr, Cobbett took 
his seat on the Treasury Bench, between Lord Althorp and the members for the 
City of London, declaring that he intended to occupy that place, in order to keep 
his eye on Ministers. The ministerial side of the House was much crowded.—Mr. 
Hume addressed the House, proposing Mr, Littleton, and Lord Morpeth the Right 
Hon. Charles Manners Sutton, as Speaker ; and, after an animated debate, in which 
Mr. Cobbett bore a conspicuous part, the House divided—For the Right Hon. C. 
M. Sutton, 241; for E. J. Littleton, 31—Majority 210, The minority being a fair 
average of the Radical party, Mr. Sutton was conducted to the chair by Lord 
Morpeth and Sir F. Burdett ; he returned thanks, and was congratulated by Lord 
Althorp. The House adjourned to Thursday. : 

Feb. 5.—Lord Althorp gave notice that, on Tuesday next, he should move for 
leave to bring in a bill to amend the state of the Irish Church Establishment.—Mr. 
Stanley, a bill to amend the laws relating to Grand Juries in Ireland.—Mr. Grote, 
for Vote by Ballot.—Mr. F. Buxton, for the Abolition of Slavery—and Lord Ash- 
ley, for the revival of Mr. Sadler's Factory Bill. An animated debate then com- 
menced on the Address to be returned to the King’s Speech, when the House ad- 
journed. 

Feb. 6.---Mr, Shiel gave notice of a motion for Tuesday next, to ascertain the ex- 
penses incurred in law proceedings to enforce the payment of tithes in Ireland.--- 
Lord Milton gave notice that he should bring forward the question of the Corn 
Laws on the 20th.---Mr. D. W. Harvey of a motion, on the Sth of March, for a re- 
turn of all the pensions on the English, Irish, and Scotch pension lists ; and of the 
public grounds on which the same have been bestowed.---Lord Althorp proposed an 
alteration in the mode of transacting the business of the House. He moved that 
the House should meet at twelve o’clock, and sit till three, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving petitions and transacting private business; and that no member should 
speak more than twice on presenting a petition, once on presenting, and once on 
moving that it be printed. Under the present practice he might speak four times. 
---Sir R. Peel thought it would be better first to see what was likely to be the pres- 
sure of private business. Perhaps the requisite relief might be obtained by assem- 
bling at three instead of four o'clock.---Lord Althorp acquiesced in the propriety 
of posponing the motion, and it was accordingly postponed for a fortnight. The 
amendment to limit the right of speaking to two speeches on the rng were aad 
petitions was adopted.---Lord J. Russell moved a resolution to facilitate inquiries 
into charges of bribery.---The House then resumed the debate on the Address, in 
which the Messrs. Bulwer, Tennyson, Macaulay, Shiel, Harvey, and other members, 
took a prominent part, when the House adjourned. 

Feb, 7.—Alderman Wood moved for a new writ for London, in the room of Al- 
derman Waithman, deceased. Ordered.—Lord Althorp stated, that it was the inten- 
tion of ministers to bring in a measure for the reform of the burgh corporations in 
Scotland. He had no objection to extend the inquiry into the state of rao cornmeal 
in Ireland as -well as England. He stated that government had no ‘pease? = 
bringing forward any measure connected with the Beer Act, but he shoul Es - 
to an inquiry if desired. He also denied that government had ~ o n a : 
introducing a bill for the suppression of political associations.— po — “ 
were presented, complaining of undue elections, from the enya, aces, : tke 
others—Petersfield, Oxford, (city,) Statford, Bath, Tiverton, an oe = a 
debate on the Address was then resumed by Mr. Hume, who was followed by Mr. 
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Cobbett, an abstract of whose speech we give, as much curiosity was excited as to 
the manner in which he would acquit himself.—Mr. Cobbett observed, that it was a 
fallacy to suppose that the exports of Ireland were a proof of prosperity. He said 
he could prove that while the trade of Manchester had increased, profits and wages 
had declined. As to the repeal of the union, he did not know much about it at pre- 
sent, and did not talk about what he did not understand. He observed ministers had 
at last found out the right of dealing with church property, which they once denied, 
He proceeded to say, in these troublesome times, when some refuse to pay taxes, 
and others talk of resisting this and that, it is extremely desirable to have a criterion 
or standard of the right a cedamen. It has been given to us, and | thank him for 
it, by the Secretary for Ireland, and we have the high confirmation of Mr. Macaulay. 
They have told us, that if any state of things arises here, similar to that in America 
in the year 1776, then we have a right to resist, and not before. Let us see how 
this applies to the case of Ireland. I hope it is not treason yet, although the Secre- 
tary for lreland, or the Member for Leeds, called it aholy cause. They said that 
the Americans resisted, and that they had aright to resist, and they almost added 
that they rejoiced in the resistance and its success. I never went so far as that, 
The Americans demanded their own legislature, and the accusation against the 
sovereign was, that he had attempted to interfere with the proceedings of their own 
legislature. Now, gentlemen of Lreland, let me have a word with you. I do not 
tell you to rebel, although the Secretary for Ireland praised rebellion, and said that 
it was lawful. I beseech you not to rebel, (Cheers, and cries of “ Order!”) Why 
am | called to order? Is it disorderly, in these times, to beseech the people of 
Ireland not to rebel? Enough has been done, perhaps, to cause rebellion; but I 
entreat them never to rebel—never to suffer the devil to tempt them to think about 
rebellion, until they find some grievances like those the Americans complained of. 
How do I know what they complained of? Here is their Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, The Americans complained, ‘“ that the King of England has called together 
legislative bodies at places distant from their residences ; that the King of England 
has made judges dependent upon his will alone for the tenure of their offices, and 
for the amount and payment of their salaries.” Ido not speak of the judges, but 
how far this is the case with the justices of the peace in Ireland I cannot say. The 
Americans go on to complain, “ that he has erected a multitude of new offices, and 
sent hither swarms of officers to harass the people, and to eat out their substance.” 
Whether such is the case in lreland—whether any people have been sent there to 
eat out the substance of the people, I will not take upon me to decide. The next 
accusation is, ‘‘ that he has kept up standing armies without the consent of our 
own legislative bodies,”” Whetber this applies now | know not, but at all events 
what follows will not fit: ‘* That he has affected to render the military independent 
of, and superior to, the civil power.” They have not affected that in [reland; it is 
not affectation. The Americans proceed: ‘*‘ He has combined with others to sub- 
ject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our usages and unacknowledged by our laws, 
giving his assent to their acts of pretended legislation.’’ The next charge goes 
even farther: ** That he has quartered large bodies of soldiers among us without 
our consent.” This ground of complaint 1 hope never can apply to Ireland; I trust 
that there is not a shadow of ground for applying to our present this charge against 
a former sovereign. Then we come to the following: ‘‘ For protecting the troops 
by mock trials from punishment for any murders committed on the innocent inha- 
bitants,”” Let the Right Honourable Secretary for Lreland think of this; let Irish 
gentlemen think of it. It is a short sentence, but conclusive, and it speaks to us as 
with a voice from above: ‘ For depriving us in many cases of the benelit of trial 
by jury.” Let us reflect that this justified resistance in the case of America 
according to the opinions of his Majesty’s government; but be it remembered also, 
that I never went so far in my life. That justified the Americans in taking up arms 
against their lawful sovereign, who for many years we called ‘the best of kings.” 
I pray you, then, gentlemen, let us not attempt to deprive our Irish fellow-subjects of 
the benefit of the trial by jury, and thus afford them a lawful cause for open resistance. 
Ministers first demand the power of putting a halter round the neck, and then, per- 
haps, they may condescend to let us know what itis for. They never have whis- 
pered their intentions, Is it to be the first act of this reformed parliament to pass a 
Castlereagh and Sidmouth measure? I trust in God it is not ; but I trust, too, if it 
be to be carried by any means such as I will not express, that there will be men 
enough to resist the progress, to oppose the intentions of ministers, and to show the 
people of England, and the people of Ireland especially, that hope is not yet quite 
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shut out, and that they ought to rally at the backs of those who have struggled for 
the preservation of their freedom.” Mr. Cobbett proceeded to observe upon an 
eulogium passed upon Lord Grey for his generosity towards the Roman Catholics 
and asked whether it was decorous for a minister of the king to boast of bis gene- 
rosity in doing that which was absolutely necessary for the preservation of the peace 
of the country. He proceeded to show, that the measure of Catholic Relief, pro- 
posed by the Whigs in 1807, was no more like the Tory measure of 1829, than a pea 
is like a walout; and that the Whigs were ready to drop the measure and retain 
office if the king would have let them.—Mr. Finn opposed the address.-—Lord 


Ebrington supported it, on the ground that while it granted extraordinary powers of 


coercion, it pledged the government to a reform in the Irish Church.—Sir R. Peel 
also supported the address. ‘fhe debate was then adjourned. 

Feb. 8.—A number of members presented themselves to be sworn. Mr. Pease, 
the Quaker, member for South Durham, appeared amongst them. Mr, Speaker: | 
am informed that there is a member at the table who objects to take the usual oaths, 
—Mr. Pease: | beg to be allowed to make an affirmation to the same effect.—The 
Speaker refused to allow such affirmation without the sanction of the House, and 
requested Mr. Pease to retire until the House had decided upon the question, 
adding, that he had no doubt they would construe the law most liberally —Mr. 
Pease retired, and the other members were sworn.—Lord Althorp then moved that a 
select committee be appointed to inquire into, and report to the House all precedents 
on their journals, and whether any and what Acts of Parliament there were autho- 
rizing quakers to make an affirmation instead of taking oaths.—At the suggestion 


of Mr. Warburton, it was agreed that the motion should include the decision of 


courts of law upon the subject. The motion was agreed to, and the committee ap- 
pointed.—Mr.'l. Attwood postponed his intended motion, relative to the distresses 
of the working classes, from the 18th February to the 5th March.—The debate on 
the address was then resumed, and the House divided on Mr. O’Connell’s amend- 
ment, the numbers being--For the amendment, 40; against it, 428; majority for 
Ministers, 388.—Mr. Tennyson then moved his amendment. Seconded by Mr, 
Hume.—Lord Althorp thought the House might, at least, put confidence in the 
Ministers till they heard what were their plans of relief for that country, and then, 
if they did not think them sufficient, it was quite time for them to come forward 
and propose such measures as should seem to them most fitting. For the amend- 
ment, 60; against it, 393; majority for Ministers, 333, ‘The House adjourned tll 
Monday. 

Feb. 11.—Mr. Tennyson gave notice, that on the 2d of April he would move an 
address to the Lords, calling on their lordships to revise their privilege of voting 
by proxy.—Lord Ormelie appeared at the bar with the report on the address to his 
Majesty. On the question ‘ that the report be brought up,” a long debate ensued, 
which originated in Mr. O'Connell, and in which several members participated,— 
The report of the address was then brought up. On the motion that it should be 
read, Mr. H. Grattan said he had an amendment which he had intended to propose 
the other night, but he was unfortunately too late.—The Speaker said, that as the 
Hon, Member was too late on a former night, he was too early now, He must pro- 
pose his amendment at that part of the report on the address where he wished it to 
be inserted.— Mr. Cobbett then moved an amendment, which was, to remove every 
tittle of the report after “‘ Most gracious Majesty.” On a division, the numbers 
were—For Mr. Cobbett’s amendment, 23; against it, 323.—Mr. Attwood subse- 
quently proposed two amendments, which were each negatived without a division, 
The original address was then agreed to, and the House adjourned. 

Feb. 12,— Dr. Lushington presented a petition for the emancipation of the Jews, 
signed by a thousand Jews. He concurred in the prayer of the petition, which he 
said would, but for illness, have been presented by Mr. C. Grant, for whom he gave 
notice of a motion on the 14th of March, for leave to bring in a bill to relieve the 
Jews from all civil disabilities —Mr. O'Connell said he should support the bill.— 
Mr. Clay presented a petition from Shoreditch, for the repeal of the house and win- 
dow taxes.—Mr. Cobbett intimated to Lord Althorp that, before the House resolved 
itself into a Committee of Supply, he should make a statement of the grievances of 
the people in relation to taxation ; calling their attention to certain resolutions on 
the subject, more particularly to its unequal pressure-—Mr. Hutt asked the Noble 
Lord if he intended to take off those taxes,—Lord Althorp said it would be ex- 
tremely inconvenient to answer such questions at present.—In reply to further in- 
quiries from Mr. Hume, the Noble Lord said that it would depend on the state ot 
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the revenue at the end of the quarter, what, and how great, reductions could be 
made in taxation.—Lord Althorp then brought in the Bill to alter the temporalities 
of the Irish Church, of which the following are the principal features. They 
intended to abolish church rates in Ireland entirely; the amount of these rates at 
present was 70,0001. The means which he had already stated at the disposal of the 
House would amount fully to 60,000/. ; and as some saving of expense might be 
effected, he had no doubt that the Board of Commissioners would have sufficient 
means to meet the demands upon them. They would have to build glebe houses 
and new churches, and add to small livings where required. Besides the above, he 
proposed certain prospective reductions in the revenues of the dignitaries of the 
Church, to take effect on the death of the present incumbents. The present revenue 
of the Primacy of Ireland was 14,4601,, which, at the expiration of the present in- 
cumbency would be reduced to 10,000/.; and that would be further reduced to 
9,0001. by the reserves above described. All sinecure Deans and Chapters would 
be abolished, or have certain duties attached to them. He admitted that twenty- 
two bishops were more than were necessary in Ireland, and they proposed to reduce 
that number by ten, and to transfer their duties to other sees, as follows:--- 
Bishoprics (ten) to be abolisbed, and the duties to be transferred to other sees— Dro- 
more to Down; Raphoe to Derry; Clogher to Armagh; Elphin to Kilmore; 
Killala to Tuam ; Clonfert to Killaloe; Cork to Cloyne; Waterford to Cashel ; 
Ossory to Ferns; Kildare to Dublin. Of the whole revenue of the Irish bishops 
(130,000/. per annum) this arrangement would place 60,0001. at the disposal of the 
legislature. It was also proposed to make alterations in granting bishops’ leases ; 
instead of granting them nominally for twenty-one tong to grant them in perpe- 
tuity, and to leave the proceeds of the additional value at the disposition of parlia- 
ment for the service of the state. Other measures, with respect to non-residence, 
pluralities, and to induce the landlords of Ireland to take on themselves the payment 
of tithes, would be necessary, and would be, no doubt, brought under the considera- 
tion of the House during the present session; but this was the measure which he 
had now to propose with respect to the temporalities of the Irish Church.—Mr. 
O'Connell hailed tbe bill with delight ; and after opposition by Sir R. Inglis, and 
speeches by other members, the motion was agreed to, 

Feb. 13.---Sir F. Burdett, General Palmer, and other members, presented several 
petitions from St. Ann’s, Westminster, three parishes in Bath, and from other 
places, for the repeal of the house and window taxes.---The prayer was supported by 
many other members, who urged that throughout the country there was the 
strongest feeling on, and objection to, such taxes, not only on account of their 
burden, but of their odious partiality.---Mr. Roebuck said, the rent of a poor man 
was much larger in proportion to his income than that of a rich man; to tax these 
men, therefore, according to the amount of their rent, was exceedingly unjust. The 
window taxes in many places deprived the poor of the ventilation necessary to their 
health.---'l'o a question from Lord Stormont, Lord Althorp answered that he did not 
intend to reduce the number of Irish bishops in the House of Lords. 

Feb. 14,.---Major Beauclerk presented a petition, praying for the release of all 
persons incarcerated for blasphemy, and alluding particularly to the case of the Rev. 
Robert Taylor.---Mr. Hume, Mr. O'Connell, and Mr. Pryme, and other members, 
while deprecating the offences of which Mr. Taylor had been guilty, condemned all 
prosecutions for opinions.---Mr. C. Wynn, pursuant to notice, moved that Mr. Pease, 
the Quaker, member for Durham, be allowed to take his seat on delivering in his 
‘‘affirmation,” instead of taking the oaths in the usual form. He detailed the 
state of the law, and said that the restrictions extended to Quakers did not apply 
to the present case, and therefore he saw no ground for resisting the affirmation.--- 
The Solicitor-General seconded the motion. He declared that from the moment he 
examined the case, he bad not a doubt on the subject, and he expressed a hope that 
the motion would be marked by the unanimous concurrence of the House, The mo- 
tion was carried unanimously, with tremendous cheering.---Lord Althorp moved for 
a committee to inquire into the state of the corporations in England, Wales, and Ire- 
land ; and to report, if any, and what abuses, existed in them, and what measures it 
would be expedient to adopt for the correction of those abuses.---Mr. Hume, in 
bringing forward his promised motion on the subject of Naval and Military Sine- 
cures, referred to the parliamentary proceedings of 1810, and to the principle then 
recognized by a committee, that economy in every branch of the public expenditure 
was a great and important duty, and that no money should be paid where services 
were not performed, or had not been performed.---After a long debate, in which se- 
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veral members displayed their sentiments, Mr. 
ments could with propriety be called sinecures, any more than half-pay could be 
called a sinecure.---Mr. Strickland, Mr. Labouchere, and Sir E, Codrington, opposed 
the motion, as did also Sir F. Burdett.---Mr. M. O'Connell supported the motion. 
---Mr. Hume replied, and the House divided---for the motion, 138 ; against it, 252; 
majority against the motion, 94, 

Feb. 15.---Mr. Pease made his affirmation and took his seat, amidst loud cheers.--- 
A long conversation took place on the subject of beer shops.---Mr. Palmer said he 
intended to move for a committee on the subject, to which Lord Althorp had pro- 
mised not to object.---Mr. Hume presented a petition from the Rev. Robert Taylor, 
praying for his liberation.---Mr. Serjeant Spankie presented a petition from Henry 
Hetherington, praying that he may be liberated from his continement for selling un- 
stamped publications.---Mr. Hume reprobated these convictions, said that he be- 
lieved they already amounted to 173, and asked whether government intended to do 
any thing for the prevention of these infractions, by repealing the odious duties. 
Lord Althorp said only sixteen of these prosecutions had been instituted by go- 
vernment ; the remainder were instituted by common informers, unconnected with 
government.---The Attorney-General denied that there was any thing political in 
the prosecutions,---Mr. Sheil gave notice that, when the measure was brought for- 
ward respecting the Church of Ireland, he should move that the bishops of that 
country should no longer have seats in the House of Lords.---Mr. Herries having 
inquired whether the question connected with the renewal of the Bank Charter 
was likely to be brought forward soon, the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that 


Hobhouse denied that such appoint- 


he thought he should not be able to do so before Easter.---The House resolved itself 


into a Committee of Supply, and after some votes adjourned. 


It will be seen, by a perusal of the above parliamentary abstract, that the old ship, 
the Britannia, still holds her way proudly and steadily, The radical, or accelerated 
movement party, do not muster above thirty, the party of the rational movement 
about one hundred, and the Whigs, independents, and waverers, make up the rest. 
The little Tory party is a negation—it is not discoverable, ‘Throughout England 
there is, by the majority of the well disposed, a desire to pause and look round 
before they wish any further and rash attempts at innovation, We trust that an 
English and a domestic policy will be forced upon ministers by the present parlia- 
ment. That they will subject us to as little to pay as is consistent with national 
safety, procure us as much trade, and avoid war to the very extent of every honour- 
able precaution, and we may again see the resuscitation of national prosperity, 
The alterations in the aspect of foreign affairs since our last notice may be summed 
up in afew words. The King of Holland is doing his possible to show his sense 
of what he conceives to be the injustice of the compelling powers, and as he seems 
to adhere to his line of policy, with a resolution and a perseverance worthy any 
cause, he may yet give some cause of repentance to those who have treated him so 
cavalierly. It seems likely that in the East there will be a hollow pacification 
trumped up between the powerful and rebel vassal (vassal no more) and his late 
master, the Sultan, by which the Sultan will have to pay and cede, and he will then be 
allowed to fraternize with his late subject as an independent sovereign. It is lucky 


for the European states that Russia has not been able either to act the part of 


mediator or subjector. We know, that in either quality, her fees are dreadfully 
high. In Algiers the French are Frenchifying fast —erecting schools, theatres, and 
printing establishments, King Otho has been well received in Greece, We hope 
that he may be able to form a consolidated government, and tranquillize the country, 
Spain is far from settled—parties there seem to be waiting only for some war-cry to 
start into actual strife. In Portugal the unnatural struggle 1s characterized by a 
mixture of ferocity and weakness that is disgraceful to humanity, There has been 
no progress made by either party during this last month, except in deeper misery, 
The rebellion is not yet quelled in China, On the other side the Atlantic, affairs 
begin to look bright in the South, and dark in the North. Mexico is extricating 
herself from internal troubles, The United States are plunging into them. The 
Carolinians seem to be resolved to dare the dispute to the arbitrement of the 
bloody issues. We are sorry to see the petulance on the one side, and the obstinacy 
» other. 

on We ee refrained from speaking of Ireland ; but yet we must look upon her as 
under the influence of a feverish delirium, and not quite accountable for her actions. 
We hope that the prescriptions now preparing may be serviceable to her. 
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MEMOIRS OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


Lorp Exmourtn. 

We are sorry to announce the death of Lord Exmouth, Vice-Admiral of England, 
in the sixty-seventh year of his age, at his house at Teignmouth, and surrounded by 
his family, one of whom, the Rev. Edward Pellew, Dean of Norwich, had only ar- 
rived in time to take his sorrowing stand by the death-bed on which the most ho- 
noured hero of the British navy, and a man the most amiable in all the social 
endearments of domestic life, was closing his last scene. His lordship had been for 
a considerable time suffering under severe illness: in the first stage of which he 
became quite delirious, and was wholly engrossed with the idea that he was then 
engaged in fighting the Dutch fleet, A few days before his death he appeared to 
feel himself better, and in noticing the improvement, said, ‘ I have lately been 
going to leeward, but now I think I am working to windward again.” He has left 
two sons, the present Lord Exmouth, a captain in the navy, and the Hon. Captain 
Fleetwood Pellew, and, we believe, one daughter, Lady Halstead. His funeral, in 
obedience to his own wishes, was strictly private. Every reader of our naval 
annals must be familiar with his long and brilliant career of service, during the 
eventful war of 1793, At the commencement of that contest he received the honour 
of knighthood for the first capture of a French frigate; and a few years after he 
was further rewarded with the dignity of Baronet for his heroic benevolence in 
saving, at the imminent hazard of his own life, the whole crew of the Dutton, when 
that ship was driven on shore, in a dreadful gale, at Plymouth. 


AtpermMan Rosert Waituman, M.P. 

Died at his house in Woburn-place, Alderman Robert Waithman, M.P. The 
worthy Alderman, who had long been in a declining state of health, had attained to 
his sixty-ninth year, being born in 1764, of humble parentage, at Wrexham, in 
North Wales, Becoming an orphan when only four months old, he was placed at 
the school of a Mr. Moore, by his uncle, on whose death, about 1778, he obtained a 
situation at Reading, in Berkshire, whence he proceeded to London, and entered 
into the service of a respectable linen-draper, with whom he continued until he be- 
came of age. He then entered into business at the south end of Fleet-market, 
whence, some years after, he removed to the corner of New Bridge-street. He ap- 
pears to have commenced his political career in 1794, when he brought forward a 
series of resolutions, at a Common Hall, animadverting upon the war with France, 
and enforcing the necessity of a Reform in Parliament. In 1818 he was elected 
one of the representatives of the city of London. In October, 1823, he was chosen 
Lord Mayor; and in 1826, again became one of the city members. Alderman 
Waithman is said to have made a considerable fortune by his business, from which 
he retired some years ago in favour of his sons. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, T. Bulke. 
The Rev. George Wightman, M.A. to the — ley, Esq. of the Ist regiment of Life Guards, 
Vicarage of Clare, Suffolk, void by the resigna- to Frances Emilia Rivers, daughter of Sir 


tion of the Rev. Henry Blont.—The Rev. J. 
Temple, M.A. to the Living of Plemstall, near 
Chester, vacant by the death of ‘he Hon. and 
Rev. G. Bridgeman.—The Rev. Henry Shrobb, 
B.D. to the Rectory of Stratford Tony, Wilts, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. George Taun- 
ton. 





Married, -At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
R. Sanderson, Esq. M.P. for Colchester, to Miss 
Charlotte Manners Sutton, eldest daughter of 
the Right Hon. the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. 

At Hammersmith, the Rev. Albert Mangles, 
son of James Mangies, Esq. M.P. of Wood- 
bridge, to Georgiana, daughter of George Scott, 
Esq. of Ravenscourt. 

At Marylebone Church, Robert Plamer Ward, 
Esq. of Gilston Park, Herts, to Mary Anne, 
widow of the late C. G. Okeover, Esq. of 
Staffordshire. 

At Great Stanmore, the Rev. G. T. Whit- 
field, of Bockleton, Herefordshire, to Fanny, 

oungest daughter of the late P. R. Willson, 
Esq. of Barnet, Herts. 


Francis Freeling, Bart. 

At Marylebone Church, the Rev. T. R. Weich, 
M.A., of Hailsham, Sussex, to Mary, daughter 
of B. Bond, Esq. of Devonshire Place. 





Died.—I\n Alfred Street, Bedford Square, in 
the 90th year of her age, Ellen, the widow of 
the late William Woodfall, Esq., to whom we 
are indebted for the first public reports of the 
proceedings in Parliament. 

At Milton, in Northamptonshire, William 
Earl Fitzwilliam, in the 85th year of his age. 

In Arlington Street, the Lady Dowager Dan- 
das, in her 87th year. 

At Brighton, Sir George Dallas, Bart., only 
brother to Sir Robert, late Lord Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas. 

At Exmooth, in his 42d year, the Venerable 
Archdeacon Hawtayne, D.D. 

In Ireland, Sir John Majoribanks, Bart. 

At Cork, aged 112, Mr. Robert Pyne, in full 
possession of all bis faculties. 

At Clapton Sqaare, Mr. J. Yates Cooper, of 
the Colosseum. 
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LITERATURE. 


NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


Don Juan. No. XV. of Byron's Life and Works. Murray, Albe- 
marle Street. 


A work may be generally lauded, and yet be not much above medio- 
crity ; but when a work is both praised to the skies, and vituperated 
with all the power of language, there must be something in it. Perhaps 
there never was a work published which has suffered under such a con- 
flict of criticism as Don Juan. In this edition, Mr. Murray has prefixed 
all the discordant opinions of the most celebrated reviewers, and it will 
perhaps be amusing to the reader, if we place in juxtaposition the 
various remarks, favourable and unfavourable, that have appeared ; 
observing, that as we have not space for the whole, we have only 
selected small extracts, which, however, may be fairly said to contain the 
spirit of the critiques. Those which are the most laudatory pay that 
deference to er opinion to regret occasional deviations from that 
decency upon which it is now the fashion of the age to insist ; those most 
damnatory, unwillingly acknowledging the poetical power of the author. 


OPINIONS OF AUTHORS, REVIEWERS, AND NEWSPAPERS. 


ee ee —_——~ --- + - — —- 


Favourable. Authors, Newspapers, & Reviews. Unfavourable. 
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Boundless knowledge, The most licentious 
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Notices of New Works. 





Favourable. 


The work is clever 
and pungent, sometimes 
reminding us of the 
more inspired days of the 
writer. 





Tt is to Don Juan that 
Lord Byron will owe his 
immortality. 


_— 


Had he lived to com- 
pee it, Don Juan would 
rave been the most won- 
derful of his works. 





Every man who reads 
Don Juan will, if he 
confesses the truth, be 
anxious to read it again. 





The serious and pa- 
thetic portions are ex- 
quisitely beautiful. It 
can be said to do no more 
than unmantle the de- 
corum of society. 





Nowhere is the poet’s 
mind more elastic and 
vigorous, and his know- 
ledge of human nature 
more surprising. 





The cool shrewdness 
of age with the vivacity 
of youth. The wit of 
Voltaire with the sensi- 
bility of Rousseau. 





The most beautiful of 
Lord Byron’s — earlier 
poems do not contain 
more exquisite morals of 
poetry than are to be 
found in Don Juan. 





It is impossible not 
to enjoy what Byron 
chooses to pour out to us 
with such unbounded 
audacity, such utter reck- 
lessness, 

When Cobbett, Wooler, Wat- 


son, Hunt, 
And all the swinish many, 


Shall rough-shod ride on | 
church and state, 
Then hey for Don Giovanni. | 


Authors, Newspapers, & Reviews. | 





Unfavourable. 





New Times. 
Sir John Stod- 
dart. 


Anon. 


Sir C, Gor- 


don. 


Anon, 


Galt. 


Sir Egerton 
Bridges. 


Moore. 


Sir Walter 
Scott. 


Goethe. 





| Maginn. 


It has not wit enough 
British Critic. to be comic, it has not 
spirit enough to be ly- 
ric! !! 





Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 


Abilities of the highest 
order rendered subser- 
vient to the spirit of in- 
fidelity and libertinism. 





So gratuitous, so me- 
British Ma- | lancholy, so despicable 








gazine. | a prostitution of genius 
| was never before wit- 
nessed. 
Edinburgh | A work of which the 
Monthly Ma- | basis is infidelity and li- 
gazine, | centiousness. 
My Grand- | A poem so flagitious, 
mother’s that no bookseller would 
Review, publish it. 


The British. 


Rev. Mr. Ter- If vice be low, hate- 
rot,Cambridge | ful, and mean, then By- 
' | ron’s verse is so. 





Seeking untir’d to gain 

Cottle. the sensual’s smile, 

A pander to the profli- 
gate and vile, 





The Comus of poetry 
turning the whole moral 
world into a heap of 
monsters. 


W atkins. 








The noble author is 
the only writer who has 
prostituted his talents in 
this way. 


Hazlitt. 





Have you not offend- 
Cato. ed against decency, and 
repudiated shame ? 








Devoted to the worst 
of passions and pur- 
poses, flowing in one 
continual stream of pol- 
lution. 


Styles. 
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: — we have fifteen in favour, and sixteen against the work ; but if the names 
e a appreciated, they certainly are in favour of his lordship. We now come 
to what we may call the impartial reviews, which are those of 


Jerrrey. 
An admirable critique. 
Biackwoop, 
Eciecric Review. 
To these we may add Mr. Medwin, who is no critic at all: Mr. Hunt, who talks 
about himself; and, last of all, the important critique of 
Tur Countess Guiceiots, 
‘who wishes my lord would leave off writing his nasty Don Juan.” 


We cannot attempt to criticise ourselves after this exposé of conflicting 
opinions, still we cannot help making one remark. Does it not appear 
that it only requires time to mellow indecency, and render it fit for the 
public eye? That Don Juan is a true picture of human life, that the 
author has probed and exposed the human heart, is undoubted; but is 
not Don Juan a mirror of the present, as well as the past and the future ? 
Every newspaper makes us acquainted with scenes of licentiousness 
daily occurring much worse than those portrayed in Don Juan. These are 
read as matters of course, exciting no surprise and little indignation ; 
but that which is received as ephemeral, is rejected when it is to be 
handed down to posterity. The fact is, that this extreme sensibility is 
a proof of the vice, and not of the morality, of the age. Socicty, like a 
woman who has little character to boast of, is extremely jealous of any 
inuendo, when conscience tells her that the inuendo but hints at the real fact. 
If we are to reject all works which expose the frailty and licentiousness 
of our nature, we must commence (with reverence we say it) with the 
Old Testament—we must reject most of the Latin authors now used as 
school books—the Westminster boys must no longer act the plays of 
Terence—we must burn all the ancient dramatists, most of the old 
novels, and the major part of those writings which are placed in our 
libraries as standard works. Shakspeare himself must be offered up as a 
sacrifice to pseudo decency. When the soil is rich, weeds will spring up 
with the flowers, but surely we may cull the latter without wasting ¢ 
thought upon the former. However, Don Juan requires but the halo of 
time, and then it will be no longer abused. In the meanwhile, detesting 
cant and humbug, although we certainly shall not put it into the hands 
of our daughters, or take it to bed with us, as Coleridge is said to have 
done, we trust that we shall often reap advantage from the beautiful 
moral and poetical passages with which it abounds, without having our 
morals corrupted, or our faith shaken, by the wild and erratic flights 
in which the noble author occasionally is borne away by the strength of 
his genius. 


Polish Tales. By the Authoress of Hungarian Tales. 3 vols. Saunders 
and Otley, Conduit Street. 


It was nobly and justly said by the lioness, to a lady brute of a more 
ignoble fearing, who boasted of her numerous progeny, “ I bring forth 
but seldom, and but one at a time, but that one is a lion.” How much 
more the same pride can be justified in the muse of our highly gifted 
authoress, who produces her offspring with a fecundity so truly wonder- 
ful—and what makes the wonder still more wonderful—they are all 
“lions.” The first tale, “ The Confederates of Lubionki,” seizes from its 
very commencement, irresistibly the attention ; nor is the interest suffered 
to droop, until the curtain drops over the melancholy, heart-rending, yet 
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natura? conclusion. It ‘is not our office to give an outline of ‘the tale— 
indéed, ‘we would wish every reader to enter upon the perusal of it, with 
the ground unbroken before him; and, as he explored his way through 
the beautiful scenes the author has prepared for him, he would find a 
higher relish for all around, than if some of its interest had been de- 


stroyed by sounding too loudly the note of preparation, in an abstract of 


what is forthcoming. This reluctance, on our part, shall not however 
deprive us of the pleasure of endeavouring by our eulogy to do justice to 
the vividness oid vigour with which all the characters are drawn, and 
the scrupulous consistency with which they are sustained. They are as 
original as any delineations in this worn-out world can be. The honest- 
sided and faithful boor, Nepocumen, has a richness about his stupidity, 
that makes him a most entertaining and interesting companion. Though the 
character of a half-witted clown is one that has been made familiar to us 
by the frequency of its introduction, yet Nepocumen has a folly entirely his 
own, that very many men of self-estimated good sense would benefit by 
—s in lieu of their own presumed accuracy of understanding. The martial 
opling, Konstanty, is also a man of much consequence to himself, and to 
the reader. We are half inclined to forgive the handsome varlet his heart- 
lessness, for the sake of his most amusing vanity. In the higher grades 
of character, the honourable Mrs. Gore is eminently successful. When 
she becomes impassioned, her energy is almost fearful. The maledictory 
scorn of Salomea, the condemned and scourged Jewess, is a fine specimen 
of the authoress’s powers of conception, and of the strength of our lan- 
guage. All the female personages in this tale are eminent for the noble 
want of all that is selfish, for self-abandonment where they love to the 
object loved, and their heroic devotion to the objects dignified by their 
preference. Eventhe imagining such characters is flattering to the sterner 
sex ; andl what must be the value and the depth of feeling of the individual 
heart from whence such conceptions sprang! The characters of those who 
have lived and wrought actively in the drama of life, are well united with 
the creations of the brain; and the historical parts excellently amalga- 
mate with the fictitious. “However, we must not be beguiled by our 
admiration of these volumes, into an unwarrantable length, as we cannot 
help making an extract or two, for the narrative abounds in sweet and 
elegant thoughts, and the language is at all times the ready and accom- 
plished handmaid to the mind. We think the following beautifully ex- 
pressed—a father comes home after a short absence, and finds his two 
only sons dead. 


** But Felinski as yet apprehended not half his misfortunes. The ball he now 
threw open was illuminated with many tapers. But amid the unnatural brilliancy 
of the scene, there was a stillness as of death ;—and, though that narrow space con- 
tained all that was dear to him on earth,-—although his sons,—yea! both his sons 
were there,—their breath was not on the air, nor their shadow on the wall !”’ 


And this description of the appearance of the corpse of the best beloved 
in the language ot one who feels, and, who feeling, can describe : 


“« The old man saw the sentence of his destiny inscribed, as by the finger of God, 
before his eyes; nor did his pulse quicken or his breath shorten as with a grave and 
resolute step he traversed the chamber and stood beside the bed. There indeed lay 
Juliusz,—cold,—death-stretched,—death-pale ;—but lovely, as in a sleep whose 
dreams are soothing. Like all who perish by gun-shot wounds, there was languor 
in his countenance ;—like all who perish young,—there was the promise of Heaven 
upon his brow.—The rich auburn hair was not yet matted to his fine forehead by 
the dews of death ; and those who loved him might gaze upon his beauty, and fancy 
that the breath of life was suspended, not extinguished, on his lips.” 


The last tale is “ The Mill of Mariemont,” and though the title would 
seem to indicate lowly and pastoral scenes, yet is it totally of the court, 
courtly. Empresses, kings, and ambassadors, are the distinguished 
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actors; nor does the author fail of giving them, and procuring for herself, 
honour due. We have not the space to follow the hero through his chi- 
valrous and exciting adventures, but hasten to close our remarks, by 
saying, that the honourable Mrs. Gore has won for herself a distinguished 
name among the instructive and amusing writers; and, though we do 
not yet place her statue on the same pedestal with that of Sir Walter 
Scott, yet we say fearlessly, that in reading her works, we forget that the 
great magician of the north has ever written. 





Observations on Mental Derangement; being an Application of the 
Principles of Phrenology to the Elucidation of the Causes, Symp- 
toms, Nature, and Treatment, of Insanity. By ANprew Combe, 
M.D. John Anderson, Edinburgh; Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, and Green, Paternoster Row. 


It has been said that every man should have a window in his breast, 
that we might judge of his moral attributes. For reasons which our 
space will not permit us to advance, we think it would be very inconve- 
nient. But the knowledge that might thus be gained from the window, 
we learn from the phrenologist, may be procured from the skull, by 
seeing when the said skull bears a moderate crop, by groping, as did the 
cardinals of old, when the kelp is in full harvest. Of such doctrines 
we had been long incredulous, having been acquainted with the posses- 
sors of heads almost conical, and of skulls absolutely flat, without per- 
ceiving any marked difference in the mental energies of either. Indeed, 
the person whose sarcasm we most feared to provoke, and whose powers 
of argument we held most in respect, had a broad rubicund face, sur- 
mounted by a forehead “ villanously low.” These and other causes had 
led us to believe that the whole system of phrenology was but the classi- 
fied, yet vain and idle dreams of visionary men. The book under our 
notice, though for some time published, was only lately offered to our 
attention. We have perused it with care, and we should be unjust did 
we not say, that when we consider the knowledge, talent, lucidness of 
thought, and fairness of argument of the author, that no doctrine which 
he thinks fit seriously thus to advocate ought to be treated with ridicule. 
We now honestly confess that we think phrenology to be right in gene. 
rals—in the particulars, vague and uncertain. There has been a vast, 
and hitherto unknown country discovered, but not explored ; its bound- 
aries are not ascertained, and still less are its interior divisions deter- 
mined. Why should not the arbitrary mapping out of the skull into 
thirty-two divisions be increased to sixty, or to any other number? What 
distinction can there possibly be between the organs of philogenitiveness 
and benevolence, at least in the male? The love of his offspring cannot 
give the father the power of discriminating them from another man’s. 
And again, size is logically proved, ceteris paribus, to be power; and yet 
when phrenology is applied to the elucidation of insanity, we find this 
very power weakness, for on the most powerful organ we discover the hal- 
lucination to depend. We state not this for the sake of any captious 
cavil, but merely that those who read may reflect cautiously upon what 
deserves the most serious attention of the mind. We feel it to be our 
wish, though not to be in our power, to dilate more fully upon this vo- 
lime, but we cannot dismiss it without saying, that we think thatit tends, 
in some slight degree, to weaken that great bond of all social order, moral 
responsibility. It would appear that if a man has a diseased organ in 
the brain, he can no more controul the actions depending upon that organ 
than he can run were his legs destroyed by mortification; yet as a gene. 
ral law, for the sake of society, we must still punish criminal actions, nor 
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be‘ too nice as to the remote causes that produced them. If we have 
doubts and misgivings as to the doctrines advocated, we have none as 
to the advocate. We think his work, as to style and conduct, one of the 


best medical treatises we ever perused. We find in it no poverty of 


thought overlaid by pompous technicalities—no attempt, when argument 
fails, to cover retreat in the confusion of dogmatical dicta. He is the 
first to point out the difficulties he cannot solve, and with the urbanity 
and candour of a great mind to ask the reader's assistance, as he seems to 
feel assured that, by his straightforwardness, he has gained his confi- 
dence. To conclude, though it dwells much on the materiality of the 
organs of thought, it still leaves the divine origin of the mind to its proper 
curator, the theologian ; and the most devout may read without offence, 
for these volumes will neither afford a sneer to the sceptic, nor a triumph 
to the infidel. 





The Shepherd's Garland ; composed of Gatherings, during leisure 
hours, from Ways of Pleasantness and Paths of Peace. By ¥Rran- 
cis Skurray, B.D., Rector of Winterbourne Stapleton, Dorset, and 
Perpetual Curate of Horningsham, Wilts. Simpkin and Mar- 
shall, London. 


This book has two grievous faults—firstly, it has nothing which we 
can greatly praise ; secondly, and which is the more annoying of the two, 


nothing that we can greatly condemn. We say not this in the spirit of 


invidiousness, as being disappointed of the pleasant use of the scalping 
knife. The poetic furor has always been considered as a kind of mad- 
ness, and we well know that in cases of insanity there is more hope of the 
raving maniac than of the contented idiot. Had Mr. Skurray committed 


some sublime absurdities in his poems, we might have hope for some of 


their antagonist beauties ; but we find every thing level, placid, and gen- 
tlemanly. His verses in a lady’s album, or recited in his social and ad- 
miring circle, (and we are sure, from the tone of his book, that he has 
one,) will find their due reward; but we do not think that they are 
fitted to work their way into popularity. Sonnets written on skylarks, 
redbreasts, and lilies, if not exquisite, are intolerable ; we are sure the 
author will not claim for his the former epithet. That we use our 
* ungentle craft’’ gently, we beg the reader to turn to the “ Woodlark’s 
Grave.” The lines are neither much better nor much worse than the whole 
tenor of the book. 


** Alas! thou art for ever flown,” 
says the reverend gentleman twice over, 
‘** And I must grieve or sing alone ;” 


but where has the woodlark winged his way? Not to heaven, for we 
find in the next lines— 


“ That to birds it is not given 
To share with men the joys of heaven.” 


‘* But in a poplar shaded dell 
He form’'d for it a burial cell, 
Where oft its master passes by, 
And marks ths spot, and wipes his eye.” 


The author excels in easy writing ; here is an excellent specimen of the 
familiar. They are the last verses in the book, and doubtless pains have 
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been taken with them, for we all know how laborious is the polish that 
produces the easy style. The subject of the poem is one no less awful 


than the “ Judgment Day!” The Omnipotent tells the wicked, who are 
standing on his left hand, 


“«« Ye never comforted my head, 
Nor visited my dying pEp.’ 
Th’ unrighteous shall reply and say, 
‘ Lorn, we ne'er met Thee in the way ; 
Never refus’d Thee acts of love, ; 
For which Thou dost us now reprove.’ 
‘ Neglect and inhumanity 
Shown to the poor are shown to me,’ 
Rejoins the King. ‘ Enter the flame, 
That burns with vengeance and with shame.’” 


The Sketch Book of Fashion. By the Author of Mothers and 
Daughters. 3 vols. Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


These volumes contain several separate and independent tales—of which 
we like the first, the “* Pavilion,” least, and the last, best. We think 
there is ample scope for the good novelist to produce a striking and cha- 
racteristic work, in which the fourth George might play a distinguished 

art. Surely the modern Alcibiades, his elegant selfishness, and 
fis polished egotism, his wit, and his weakness, his fondness for dis- 
play, and his oriental seclusion, are topics upon which an able writer 
might luxuriate. Though the principal scene in the “ Pavilion” is laid 
there, and its magnificent master makes his appearance, he plays but an in- 
significant part, and disappoints our expectations. The tale is full of 
promise at the commencement, but of scanty performance at the conclu- 
sion—brilliant with the tinsel of false splendour, magnificent, heartless, 
and passionless, and gives as unfavourable a picture of the court and 
courtly manners, as might satisfy the spleen of the most malignant de. 
mocrat. The author, as she recedes from the court, approaches to the 
better qualities of good writing, and “‘ My Place in the Country” is a 
nouvelette spiritedly written,with characters ably drawn, and as ably — 
ported, with a moral at once palpable and pleasant. The harpy-like 
avarice of relationship that pounces upon the riches of the returned nabeb 
is as pleasantly told as it is natural. ‘The Second Marriage” is of a 
still higher order than the last, full of the most delicate and touching sen- 
timents, and of a sweet and soul-stirring pathos. It contains an ex- 
cellent lesson to those who wantonly chew the cud” of fancied slights 
or injuries, and who, repudiating confidence, are pre pong Servers as 
victims to the gnawings of a miserable distrust. ‘The Old and Young 
Batchelor,” is a pleasant hit at the vice of match-making, when it is fol- 
lowed, merely for the sake of the pleasure that it affords. With the art 
of one skilful in the preparation of an excellent feast, the author has re- 
served her best piece for the last, and crowns the entertainment with a 
dish not unworthy the nicest epicure in good writing. We speak of the 
“Intrigante.”’ It is highly original. In fact, it is so uncommon, that 
it seems to have been copied from common life, a source from which our 
present writers rarely condescend to borrow. With the qualifications 
we have enumerated, this production has our praise ; and we hope 
that it will prove less ephemeral than its numerous brethren of the same 
class. 
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Origin and Services of the Coldstream Guards. By Colonel Mac 
Kinnon. 2 vols. Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


These volumes, commemorating the gallant achievements of that fine 
regiment, are worthy their subject, and are, as they ought to be, every 
way military, urbane, and splendid. The work opens with a rapid vet 
lucid detail of those events in which General Monk played so distin- 
guished a part. The history of this regiment is fully and elegantly 
recorded, from its origin until the battle of Waterloo, where it displayed 
so much intrepidity in the defence of the important post of Hugomont. 
There is a very ample appendix affixed to the work, that gives every ne- 
cessary detail, even to the minutest particular. A work, like this, while 
it evinces the talent and high attainments of the author, cannot fail to be 
of great service, not only to the regiments that it commemorates in parti- 
cular, but to the military profession in general, in fostering an honest and 
manly pride, and a laudable esprit du corps, which must have the hap- 
corm and most exalted effects through every grade of the service. We 
lave our suspicion that, from the happy example here afforded us, 
every regiment will soon find its historian ; and if the task be performed 
in any manner approaching to the ability of Colonel Mac Kinnon, we 
shall shortly have a distinct, and by no means unpleasing class of litera- 
ture, that may well be called military, and as it assuredly will tend to 
raise the moral character of the soldier, it will make him at once a more 
elevated and better citizen, and give him a greater veneration for that 
civil liberty that he has always so valorously defended. We think these 
volumes must become an indispensable to every well appointed library. 





The Life of William Cowper, E'sq., compiled from his Correspondence. 
By Tuomas Tay.or. Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 


The gentlest minds are often the most enthusiastic. The coarse and 
the violent evaporate their feelings in occasional ebullitions, while the 
innate sense of dignity of a better ordered spirit retires with disgust 
from such reliefs, broods over imagined wrong and apprehended weak- 
ness, till at length insanity is superinduced. Such was the case of the 
amiable Cowper. This biography is founded principally upon the evi- 
dence of correspondence, the very best testimony, we think, for facts, the 
most doubtful as to character. In a literary person this is the more evi- 
dently true ; having a reputation to sustain, he either in his letters defies 
criticism under the common places of conversation, or puts forth his 
powers in composition, and thus we have not a letter, but an essay. We 
read the author, and not the man. We say not this in disparagement of 
this excellent biography, but merely to guide the reader in estimating the 
nicer shades of a | and disposition, where the writer draws his own 
portrait. The dangerous and morbid sensibility of high-toned intellect 
was unfortunately Cowper’s, and those overstrained faculties that perfected 
the poem, shattered the reason of the man. In this book, all that is ne- 
cessary, and much that is painful to know, is told of Cowper, and well 
told too. His life was wanted, and we have no doubt that it will be 
universally read,and become, like the poems of the man it commemorates, 
a standard work. We hardly hold the criticism on Cowper’s writings at 
the end of the volume to be orthodox. Among the English poets he is 
placed above all others, with the exception of Milton, and even in some 
things he is placed above that master mind also. This surely is doing 
more than justice, and we should do less did we not acknowledge that he is 
an author too little read, though much spoken of, and, when read, too 
little appreciated. Mr. Taylor has our hearty thanks for having produced 


this work, and our commendations no less hearty for having produced it 
so well. 
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The Producing Man’s Companion.—An Essay on the Present State 
of Society, Moral, Political, and Physical, Se. Se. By Junius 
Repivivus. Second Edition. Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


We are sincere admirers of the energy of thought and purity of diction 
of Junius Redivivus ; but we do not think he has employed either the 
one or the other beneficially in this work. The promulgation of first 
principles is not always safe to the lettered, and very dangerous to the 
unlettered class of readers to whom this book is dedicated. Junius 
Pa with a bold postulatum, “ that the who/e raw material of the whole 
globe is the property of the whole human race as tenants in common, 
and of this r1¢ur no individual can be divested, notwithstanding the actual 
casreoren may be taken from him or her either by force or chicanery.” 

lany must be the numbers of the Penny Magazine, long the school- 
master must have roamed abroad, and decaying must be the halls of the 
political economists, before such an axiom can be safely entrusted to the 
mind's digestion of the community at large. And again we find it 
proved to the satisfaction—of whom ?—Junius Redivivus, and the opera- 
tive,—that the fundholder is nothing but a gigantic pauper, and that his 
dividend warrants are nothing more than overseers’ orders for relief upon 
the parish workhouse; that our colonies should be immediately cast 
off to shift for themselves, and that all the property there, fostered into 
existence by the possessors’ foolish confidence in existing laws, doomed 
to destruction. The amelioration of society is going on surely and 
rapidly, and every utopian effort to hasten it will only have the contrary 
effect ; and we still firmly believe, in the face of all the eloquence and all 
the reasoning in this volume, that it is more conducive to the general 
welfare that those employed in manual labour should be good subjects 
rather than good political economists, and to increase the chance, and 
their hopes of some time possessing property, they should be taught to 
respect it in whatever hands they may see it. This book is premature to 
the wants of society. 





The Library of Romance. Edited by Leircn Ritcutr. Schinder- 
hannes, the Robber of the Rhine. By the Editor. Smith, Elder 
and Co. Cornhill. 


We will begin our notice with a quotation from the Author's adver- 
tisement. ‘It has been remarked somewhere, that the critic judge of the 
Library of Romance, by admitting Schinderhannes into the series, had 

ronounced a favourable judgment upon his own work.” At,this Mr. 
Litchie feels some confusion, from which we will kindly relieve him, by 
ronouncing judgment for him, and saying, that the work is good. But 
fet it be understood, we speak of its goodness not as an essay, meant to 
convey a salutary moral, but as a romance, meant to interest and to amuse. 
Throwing the glory of chivalry round a handsome and unprincipled 
blackguard, makes a s lendid picture, but a very bad sermon. Our 
brother critics have found this out, and some of them are very indignant at 
the author, for having done exactly what he intended to do, made his tale 
very captivating. If persons wish for moral lessons, there is much excellent 
didactic writing for them to doze over—if to be devout, there are pulpits 
both in churches and conventicles; but if they wish for a very amusing 
fiction, here is the romance of Schinderhannes, and they should not be 
angry if they miss the sermon and the essay. We predict success to the 
Library of Romance, for it has been ably begun, and as ably seconded. 
April, 1833.—vol. VI.—NO. XXIV. @ 
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Deloraine. By Witiiam Gopwin, author of Caleb Williams, &e. 
3. vols. Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


We always regarded the novels of Godwin as grand productions. No 
one ever more forcibly portrayed the workings of the mind, whether it 
were in its joyous hilarity of happiness, or in the sublime agomies of de- 
spar. His tales, if we may so express it, have each but one character, 
and one end ; but that character, how all-absorbing in interest, and how 
vividly depicted ; and that end, how consistent with its preliminaries, 
how satisfactory, and how beautiful! But the fountains of human genius 
are not like the Pierian spring, eternal and exhaustless,—and we are sor- 
rowfully convinced, not as respects a delighted public, but as respects the 
author’s reputation, that Mr. Godwin has written one work too much. 
As compared with the novels of his contemporaries, Deloraine is a noble 
work—compared with his own, all but a failure. To approach the de- 
tail, and to use a gallicism, il se répéte, dreadfully, not only in single 
phrases, (and we have, “it was as if he were speaking to his own heart,” 
three times in the first sixty pages,) but in his sentiments, in his discus- 
sions, and in his imagery. The character of Deloraine is boldly conceived, 
but it is made feeble by the tautology of his reflections, and the meanness 
of detail. After the murder has been committed, we think there is a want 
of probability in the course of events ; and the mummery of the disguise 
towards the conclusion, melancholy buffoonery. We have nothing of the 
first lifetime of the heroine ; and though her appeal to the pursuer of her 
father’s life is touchingly eloquent, yet the catastrophe is lame, impotent, 
and unsatisfactory. He who has trod like a king through the walks of 
feeling and of fiction, even when his step totters, will have an interest and 
a dignity about him, that must infallibly command respect. Even the 
shade of real genius within the walls of the temple consecrated to his 


fame, is an imposing spectacle, though the substance may have departed 
for ever. 


A Moral and Political Sketch of the United States of North America. 
By AcwiLLe Murat. With a Note on Negro Slavery, by Junius 
Repivivus. Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


This is a very able work, on a subject on which works lately abound. 
The vituperative, shallow, and splenetic work of Mrs. Trollope has done 
the Americans infinite service, in the number of counter-statements that it 
has produced. We think that some of them have gone too far. The 
American character is, as yet, only elemental. It has within it the rudi- 
ments of great things; but we think it yet far from being developed. 
The volume before us is written by one almost enthusiastic in his admi- 
ration of the United States; and, making due allowances for his partia- 
lity to the country, and devotion to republican institutions, we think that 
he gives a very fair picture of our Transatlantic brethren. But as to the 
slavery, he will not away with it. This of course is looked upon as an 
arch-heresy, and that it may not extend, there is an antidote offered at the 
end of the volume, written ably enough, and, no doubt, very convincing 
to all those whose private property it does not attack. Indeed, the short 
final note is almost of as each importance as the preceding work. The 


latter concerns others, the former ourselves. We need not say that we 
are as eager as he to see emancipation—we only wish that some one 
would show us how to do it—without injustice to the whites—without 
injury to the blacks—without destruction to both. We are afraid that, 
through the misguided zeal, or the base interests of advocates, the co- 


lonies at last will gain only that awful peace, that is so emphatically 
called—solitude. 
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Records of a Voyage to the Western Coast of Africa, in H. M. 8. 
Dryad, and on the service of that station for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade. By Peter Leonarp, Surgeon, Royal Navy. W. 


Tait, Edinburgh; Longman and Co. London; John Cumming, 
Dublin. 


To what melancholy reflections the perusal of this valuable, yet unpre- 
tending little volume gives rise! We almost sicken at the word hilan. 
thropy, when we see it made the engine of so much misery, disease, 
and death. We beseech every man who has signed a petition for 
or against the abolition of slavery, to read this book. For every 
black slave redeemed there appears at least to have been one white man 
murdered ; and, after all this sacrifice of treasure and of blood, the hor- 
rible trade is pursued more actively, and in a form more atrocious thar 
ever. Had we space, we could detail scenes of suffering and of horror, 
caused by our inefficient intervention, that would make even Mr. Buxton 
pause in his mad career of immediate emancipation, and Dr. Lushington 
stammer in his best considered and most energetic speech against slavery. 
Our interference has been most fatal to thousands of our black fellow- 
creatures—has multiplied the inflictions of the lash, made the irons that 
weigh them down more heavy, and their mortality, and the bitter agonies 
that produce it, more terrible. Till every nation shall, without reserva- 
tion, agree to a mutual right of search, and the traffic be declared piracy, 
every attempt to suppress the slave trade will be worse than useless. 
When this is effected, there will be no need of pest-houses along the sickly 
African coasts, and till it is effected, they can be of no service excepting 
to afford a hypocritical, and would-be-thought saint, an opporbunity to 
turn up his eyes, and turn off a speech at some meeting—or a sounding 
sentiment at some public dinner ; or what is the best of all, the opportu- 
nity of managing some subscription for the liberating of our African and 
enslaved brethren. 


The Record of Providence ; or the Government of God, displayed in a 
series of interesting Facts from Sacred and Profane History. By the 
Rev. JouN YounG. MHoulston and Son, Paternoster Row. 


This book is compiled with intelligence, with the best of motives, and 
is full of instruction and important anecdote. To the serious reader it 
will be invaluable, and no doubt will tend to confirm his piety, and 
strengthen his confidence in the divine protection. We think, however, 
that the revered author, in some of his anecdotes, has carried the inter- 
ference of Providence too far. A direct agency in the course of human 
events would be a miracle ; and even the most superstitious now acknow- 
ledge, as our faith is well established, and shall prevail, miracles are no 
longer necessary, and therefore no longer exist. We think that the divine 
hand works by natural operations, and, the impulse being once given, 
as in the physical so in the moral world, effect follows cause. We 
think we could prove this to Mr. Young, by one of his own instances— 
the Sabbath-keeping Barber of Bath. We do not say it in mockery, 
but if he had continued to shave on Sunday, as he was wont, he would 
much sooner have heard of the immense fortune that awaited him, than 
he did when steeped to the very lips in poverty, and put, as it were, 
out of the active world by his religious scruples. There is an old and 
good proverb, “ Trust in Providence, but tempt it not ;” and to look for 
miraculous and providential interpositions in the every-day events of this 
life is, we think, very nearly akin to impiety. With this reservation, we 
think the book deserves a wide circulation, and we honestly and earnestly 
recommend it to our readers. 
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Aihis tuid Means, and Donagh Lynch. By the Author of “ Carwell.” 
3 vols. ~ Edward Bull, Holles Street. 


Here are three volumes, containing two tales of nearly equal length, but 
of very different characters. We might almost suppose that the former, 
(Aims and Means,) was written by two different hands, for in it we dis- 
cover such a mixture of what is good and what is reprehensible. It has 
not all the pretension and coxcombry of the silver-fork school, but much 
of the maudlin niaiseries of what may be called the chair-and-table school. 
Pages are devoted to stratagems for a place at the dinner table, or a 
situation on an ottoman in the drawing-room ; yet with all these draw- 
backs the tale is interesting, the remarks often pertinent and even deep, 
and in their proper places there is very considerable pathos. The moral is 
striking and natural, though we think the conclusion to be undramatic 
and unsatisfactory. The characters, though not remarkable, are ably 
drawn and well supported, and, with the ensemble, we think the reader 
will be well pleased, and confess the perusal no waste of his time. Ofthe 
second tale, Donagh Lynch, we do not feel bound to speak so favourably. 
It has a plot, but a bad one ; it turns ae the deluding and self-deluded 
character of a German alchymist, Shenk—which character, we think, as 
— a plagiarism as ever was published. Even the catastrophe, though 

y no means so effective, is made similar to that in Walter Scott’s Ke- 
nilworth, and the transmuter of metals evaporates in an explosion. We 
think that this Rosicrucian will serve the author and publisher in the 
same manner that he treated his dupes, and produce how disappoint- 
ment instead of gold, Still there are redeeming qualities in the tale— 
superstitions that are interesting, sentiments that are virtuous and well 
expressed, and a chivalry and loyalty that is heart-cheering; but the 
finale is, to our taste, too lugubrious, and we do not think it to the inte- 
rest of the author to allow his reader to close the book in disappointment. 


Corinne ; or, Italy. By MAvAME DE StaEt. Translated expressly 
for this Edition, By Isapet Hitt. The Metrical Versions of the 
Odes, by L. E. Lanpon. Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


This forms No. XXIV. of the Standard Novels, and a very excellent 
number it is. There is prefixed, the Life of the Authoress of Italy, a 
woman wonderful, as much for her peculiarities as for her genius. We 
admire Corinne, without liking it. The fair translator, by sly notes at 
the bottom of the pages, astutely, and often wittily, points out many of 
the follies and absurdities of this romantic poem. As we think the cha- 
racter of Corinne above all praise, we think that of Oswald beneath all 
contempt; and yet, we have our suspicions that Madame de Stael, in 
creating him, thought that she had produced a perfect hero. Of all Miss 
Landon’s verse, these translations are what we the least like. How is it 
possible that one who so much shines as an original writer, can be so 
very fade asa translator? Isabel Hill has done her part excellently, and 
thus is formed a most interesting and beautiful volume. 


The Plays and Poems of Shakspeare. 15 vols. Edited by A. J. 
Vaupy, M.A. Valpy, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


The volume we are noticing is the fifth, and contains “ All’s Well that 
Ends Well,” “ Taming of the Shrew,” and Winter’s Tale.” The short 
notices at the commencement of each play are so much to the purpose, 
that we could be well pleased could Mr. Valpy afford us more of his 
*‘ tediousness.” The plates maintain their high reputation—and as the 
work has every advantage to make it popular, we are not surprised to 
hear of its wide and increasing circulation. 
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Poetic Vigils, containing a Monody on Adam Clarke, LL.D., &c. 
and other Poems. By WituiamM Bennet Baker. Simpkin and 
Marshall, Stationer’s Hall Court. 


This is one of the many productions, that, in the tide of an amiable 
vanity, float yearly into the world—are read by friends to oblige the 
author, by critics because they are obliged to do it, then gently settle 
down into oblivion, and are heard of no more. We blame not the gentle 
aspiration that induces young gentlemen to mistake the love of poetry 
for its inspiration—on the contrary, it evinces a mind cast in no grovel- 
ling mould ; for, of all our gifted acquaintance, and they are numerous, we 
know of none who has not, like Mr. William Bennet Baker, committed 
his one juvenile indiscretion. But to speak more particularly of the 
verses before us, they bear the evidence of being the product of a pious 
and well-ordered mind—whose feelings are gentle and praiseworthy, but 
whose imagination is not of that exalted cast which is the parent of real 
poetry. The lines in this book are uniformly harmonious, and there is no 
want of the multitudinous common-places of imagery, but we do not 
through the whole find one original idea, or a known one originally ex- 
pressed. The book is only fit to recommend the author among his own 


social circle. 


The British Jew to his Fellow-countrymen. James Ridgway, Picca- 
dilly. 


We can only say to the writer of this well-written pamphlet, we would 
give every privilege to the Jews enjoyed by ourselves, that would be con- 
sistent with the safety of the state, and create no anomaly in the social 
compact. When Christianity is laid down to be the fundamental law of 
the fond. it seems to us absurd to see a denier of Christ either making 
laws as a legislator, deciding upon them as a judge, or explaining them 
as a barrister, but no doubt the march of mind will enable us to accom. 
modate all these difficulties. Again, it appears to us rather hard, merely 
in the spirit of barter, that we should be required, as far as advantages 
go, to amalgamate our community with that of the Israelites, when 
they refuse a like concession from themselves to us. They will not give 
us their rich daughters in marriage, nor take our poor sons into their 
society as husbands. If any thing is to be gained, they cry, “ Let us all 
be national,’”’—to lose, “ We are a sacred and peculiar sect.” Our motto 
is, “ equal securities for equal privileges ;” but the Jews know how to 
strike a bargain. 


The Modern Cymon. From the “Jean” of C. Paut pe Cock. 
2 vols. Marston and Co., New Bond Street. 


This amusing and characteristic tale, with its very appropriate title, 
cannot fail of being pleasing to all classes of readers. There is a tone of 
archness throughout, often expanding into broad humour, and sometimes 
attaining the height of refined wit. Though the character of Jean 
Durand is not absolutely original, the manner of producing it is ; in fact, 
all the dram. pers. are true to themselves—every person speaks each his 
or her separate language, and is strong in individuality. The plot mney 
be briefly told, and is not at all complicated. The praise of the wor 
rests upon higher gronnds than that of mere incident, or extraordinary 
and striking situation. Though we have not yet seen the French work, 
from which this is a translation, yet it bears intrinsic evidence that jus- 
tice has been done to the author, and we have no doubt that the English 
“ Modern Cymon” will find as many admirers as the foreign “ Jean.” 


—- 
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Time's Telescope, for 1833; containing Remarkable Days, with 
Sketches of Contemporary Biography, &c. Sc. The Astronomical 
Occurrences and Remarks on the Celestial Bodies by J. T. Barker ; 
and the Notes of the Naturalist by James Renniz, M.A. Sher- 
wood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster Row. 


This very useful and neatly embellished work is of itself a small 
library. To those who cannot afford a large collection of books it is ne- 
cessary, and we think to those who can, it ought to be deemed equally 
essential, as affording a commentary on the times, and an excellent vo- 
lume of reference. This book will prove how much of the really useful 
and the highly amusing can be condensed by the hand of taste in a small 
volume. The frontispiece is well designed, and neatly engraved, 
though we think the idea of the little archer very trite, and not very ap- 
propriate. The medallion portraits are well cut, clear, and in general, 
good likenesses. The latter part of the book contains much novel and 
valuable information, which is good subject for thought, and good matter 
for conversation, 


Piozzianna ; or, Recollections of the late Mrs. Piozzi. By a Frienp. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


A very pleasant, anecdotal, tattling little volume. This lady, who at 
eighty rouged upon principle, appears through her long life to have culled 
as many flowers, and enjoyed her existence as thoroughly as any person 
whose memoirs we ever read. Her name is intimately connected with 
the Johnsonian era of our literature, and, to use a vile pun, the great 
lexicographer himself had a deep p/ate-onic affection for the lady. We 
mightily fear the good doctor could descend to cupboard love. How- 
ever, we shall say no more of these table-cloth coquetries. Had the 
work we are now reviewing never existed, the name of Piozzi will go 
down to posterity as the companion and patron of the learned and the 
witty, and immortalized by no less a person than Peter Pindar. As- 
suredly this little book will amuse. 


An Essay on Woman. By Nicnotas MICHELL, author of the Siege 
of Constantinople, &c. Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


We intend to give this work high praise, by saying that it is, in some 
points, almost worthy of its subject. Its chief merit may be described 
in the author’s own quotation in his preface, as his poems flow uniformly 
‘in liquid notes mellifluously bland.” Indeed, his verse has al] the polish 
of that of Campbell, and occasionally some of its energy; indeed, when 
the author warms into genuine poetry, he approaches the sublime. We 
have n room for extract, but we call the reader's attention particularly 
to that elevating invocation at page 82. We prophesy that this poem 
will become a favourite with the fair sex; for, though it does not at- 
tempt to delude them into the notion of being goddesses, it places them 
in a proper station of creation, not so high as to lose their glory in an- 
gelic ideality, nor yet so low as to make them the mere recreation of their 
sterner companions. We do not think so well of the miscellaneous poe- 
try that concludes the volume. 


Classical Library. Valpy, London. Nos. 35, 36, 87, 38, and 39. 


No. 85 contains the following translations, by the Rev. R. Potter, M.A. 
of the tragedies of Euripides, the Supplicants, Hercules, Heraclide, 
Iphigenia in Aulis, Rhesus, and the Trojan Dames. All very ably done. 
No. 36, by the same hand, finishes Euripides’ tragedies, and contains 
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Hecuba, Helena, Electra, Orestes, Iphigenia in Tauris, and Andromache, 
which finish the books of this poet. And then we have Nos, 37, 38, and 39, 
which bring us to the grand epics of the mighty Homer. Pope, of course, 
is the selected translator. Any recommendations of ours must seem very 
feeble in conjunction with such lofty names. To this volume is prefixed 
a bust, well engraved by Freeman, of him whom we may call the futher 
of epic song. We trust that this patriotic undertaking of Mr. Valpy is 
winning its way into every library. No. 39 finishes the Odyssey. In 
order that the merits of this wonderful work may be fully appreciated, 
we would earnestly recommend the reader’s attention to the postcript 
that follows it. 


Biographical History of the Wesley Family, more particularly its 
Earlier Branches. By Joun Dove. Simpkin and Marshall, Sta- 
tioner’s Court. 


The stream of genius has run strongly through this family. Even to 
its collaterals a branch seems invariably to have turned off, that all might 
be equally favoured. Had we space to quote, we think that we could 
offer our readers as many and as genuinely amusing anecdotes from this 
work, as from any that have lately issued from the press. This has been 
an upright, an enduring, and, upon the whole, a preppcrons family. We 
much like the biographer’s manner of relation. We have a super. 
abundance of facts, and no futile attempts at vain embellishment. That 
the community of the religious persuasion of the Wesleys will read this 
volume with avidity, there can be no doubt: to them all recommendation 
would be superfluous ; but we assert, that, to all classes and persuasions, 
if this book be read, it will assuredly be found amusing, and, if read 
with a right feeling, instructive. 


Don Quixotie, Vol. II.; a continuation of the Novelist's Library. 
Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


This is the second volume of the immortal work of Cervantes, and is 
no wise inferior to the first in all that makes a book valuable; a clear 
type, neat and appropriate binding, the whole enhanced by the humorous 
etchings of Cruikshank. This volume is prefaced by that renowned 
receiver of hogspuddings and utterer of proverbs, the faithful and 
facetious Panza. We think it perhaps as good as any attempt we ever 
saw to portray the mixture of shrewdness and sensuality so eminently 
the worthy squire’s, but we think that the sensuality is made too much 
to prevail, in the lower part of the face especially. Might we hazard the 
conjecture, that perhaps it would have been better to have confined all 
the comical in h's character to the rotundity of his figure, all his acute- 
ness and innate good sense to the visage? We hope that this beautiful 
reprint will cause this work to be more generally read, and the author's 
intent in writing it more fully understood. 


Letter to Charles Edward Long, E'sq., the Extracts of the Private 
Correspondence of the late Lieutenant General R. B. Long, By 
General Lord Viscount BErEsrorp. J. Murray, Albemarle Street. 


We make it an unvarying practice to notice every work sent to us; 
and we do it with the most conscientious impartiality, and with all the 
ability we possess. This pamphlet is one of a personal nature, and not 
having seen the insinuations, charges, and statements, it is written to 
rebut, we therefore are unable to pronounce an opinion upon it. But, as 
far as we can judge, by seeing only one part of the evidence, we think 
that h‘s lordship has justice on his side. In a literary point of view, it is 
what a vindication ought to be, moderate, manly, and urbane. 
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Rudiments of the French Language, containing Rules and Evercises 


on Pronunciation, §c. &c. By L. T. Ventrouitziac, Professor of 


the French Language and Literature to King’s College, London. 


We are most happy to see the pees of the King’s College justify 
to the public, by well-written and useful works, the high and responsible 
station they hold as the directors of the talents and the creators of the 
morals of so large a portion of the respectable youth of the metropolis. 
We have already borne our willing testimony to the classical talent dis- 
played by the head-master, Mr. Major; we have now to extend our ap- 

robation to the work under our notice, which is introduced to the public 

y aclever, and a very unpretending preface. The principal merit of 
these rudiments is—and it is a merit of avery high order-—that a gentle pro- 
gression from what is most simple, to what is most difficult, is uniformly 

reserved. That it will expedite the rapid acquirement of the French 
anguage in M. Ventouillac’s own classes, we are well assured, and we 
are no less certain, that it would be found equally beneficial to the classes 
of others. We recommend it to teachers most cordially. 


The Cabinet Annual Register, and Historical Political Chronicle. 
Henry Washbourne, Salisbury Square ; and R. Cadell, Edinburgh. 


This volume for 1832 is an improvement on the last, and that where 
improvement was so little necessary. What we most admire in this 
work is the simple matter-of-fact statements, untinged by prejudice and 
unbiassed by party. They form the most excellent groundworks for 
history, if they be not, in a great measure, history themselves. This 
book ought to be at the right-hand of every person who has a stake in the 
country, or who feels interest in passing events. We should think that, 
to a member of the senate, it was indispensable. If utility the most ex- 
tensive can command a deserved success, we shall have a repetition of 
this work annually, and we hope that the benefits will be as equivalent to 
the publishers as they are to the public. 


The Exile of Idria, in Three Cantos. ANon. Cochrane and M‘Crone, 
Waterloo Place. 


This is a sweet little work, possessing many of the attributes of good 
poetry. We know not when we have been more pleased with a metrical 
tale. Short, yet sufficient to its end—easy, without carelessness, with a 

olish that stops short of affectation, and an energy that never deviates 
into rant; we are sure that it must be acceptable to every reader, and 
find most especial favour with the gentler sex. We have no doubt that 
we shall again hear of the author, and our columns shall be always ready 
for him, if he but keep the promise he has so elegantly made, of farther 
progress towards excellent poetry. 


An Appendix to Lord Mahon’s War of the Succession in Spain. 
Comprising further Extracts from General Stanhope’s Manuscript 
Letters. John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


We notice this merely that those whose libraries contain the work to 
which this appertains, may procure it, as very necessary to the exposition 
of parts of the war of the succession; and the letters being in them- 
selves intrinsically curious, they will not, we are certain, be overlooked by 
the public at large. 


The Wayward Son, and other Poems. By Tuomas Hurst. 


We have merely to say that we have received this book, and read it 
because it was our duty so todo. If any other person has the courage to 
imitate us, he may then conceive a proper opinion of our industry, labour, 
and perseverance—it contains one hundred and forty pages ! 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A Practical Appeal to the Public, through a Series of Letters, in defence of the new 
system of Physic by the illustrious Hahnemann. Letter 1., by John Borthwick 
Gilchrist, LL.D., &e. 

Michell’s Essay on Woman, in three parts. 4s, 6d. 

Lives of English Female Worthies, by Mrs, John Sandford. 12mo,. Vol, L., con- 
taining Lady Jane Grey, Mrs. Colonel Hutchinson, and Lady Rachael Russell. 

History of the Reformation, by J. A. Roebuck, Esq. M.P. 

Dictionary of Practical Medicine, by James Copland, M.D., &c. 8vo. Part II. 

Introduction to Geology, by Robert Bakewell. 8vo. 4th edition, 

Geology of the South-East of England, by G. Mantell, Esq. F.R.S., L.S., G.S., &e. 
8vo. with plates, : 

Mary of Burgundy; or, the Revolt of Ghent, by the Author of “ Richelieu,” 
“ Henry Masterton,” &c. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

Lyrics of the Heart, with other Poems, by Alaric A. Watts, Post 8vo., with thirty- 
five highly finished line engravings. 

A View of the Homeopathic System of Medicine, containing answers to the prin- 
cipal objections urged against it; from the French of Ernest George de Brunnow. 

A new and much improved edition of Heeren's Manual of Ancient History, 
translated from the German, 

Osborne, a Tale; by the Rev. Joseph Jones, M.A., of Newchurch, 

Bibliotheca Classica, or a new Classical Dictionary ; containing an authentic and 
minute account of the Proper Names which occur in Latin and Greek authors, 
relating to History, Biography, Mythology, Geography, aud Antiquities. By 
John Dymock, LL.D., and Thomas Somat M.A. In one large vol. 8vo. 

The Private Life of our Lord Jesus Christ, considered as an example to all his Dis- 
ciples, and a demonstration of his mission. By Thomas Williams, Author of the 
‘“ Age of Infidelity,” Editor of the ‘Cottage Bible,” &c. 7s. 

American Monthly Review. 

No. L. of a Collection of Doorways from Ancient Buildings in Greece and Italy, by 
Thomas L. Donaldson, Architect. 4to. 

Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, by Anthony T. Thompson. Vol. II. 
Svo. 15s. 

The Naturalist’s Library, edited by Sir William Jardine, (Humming Birds, Vol, 1.) 
with thirty-five coloured plates, and portrait of Linnwus, feap. 8vo. Gs, 

The Transactions of the Linnean Society, Vol. XVI. Part IIL, 20. 

Leifchild’s Discourses on Various Subjects, 8vo. 9s. 6d, 

Mahon’s War in Spain, with Additions. 8vo. 15s. 

Dr. H. F. Burder’s Memoir of the Kev. G. Burder. 8vo. 10s. 

The Lake of Killarney, by A, M. Porter, new edition, 3 vols. 12mo, 16s. 6d. 

The Christian's Manual, post 8vo. 8s. 

The Parent’s Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction, Vol. I. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Captain Head’s Overland Journey from India to Europe, oblong folio, 21, 12s, 6d, ; 
India proofs, 3/. 13s. 6d. 

The Drawing-room Album, royal 4to. 11. 5s. 

Rennie’s Alphabet of Gardening, 18mo. 2s. 6d, 

History of Spain and Portugal, from the Library of Useful Knowledge, Svo, 7s. 

‘Truelove’s Tales, with twenty cuts, 16mo. 3s, 6d. 

The Dynasty of the Kajars, and History of Persia, with plates, by Sir Harford Jones 
Bertoes Svo. il. 4s, 

Elsley’s Annotations on the Gospels and Acts, seventh edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. 

Bishop Middleton on the Greek Article, new edition, by the Rev. H. J. Rose, 8vo. 14s. 

Snowball’s Elements of Plane Trigonometry, royal 8vo. 7s. 6/. 

Stevens’ History of the Scottish Church at Rotterdam, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

The Battle of Trafalgar, a Poem, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Dendy’s Book of the Nursery, foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

Aikman’s History of Religious Liberty in England, 18mo, 3s. 6d. 

The Apprentice’s Monitor, 18mo. 2s. 6d, 

Life of James Renwick, 18mo, 2s, 

Murphy’s Classical Atlas, 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

Five Minutes’ Advice on Diet and Regimen, foolscap, gilt edges, 1s. 6d 

Constance, a Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Little’s Poems, foolscap 8vo. 16th edition, 5s. 
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122 Literary News. 


Sketches in Greece and Turkey, with the Present Condition and Future Prospects of 
the Turkish Empire, 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

The Easter Gift, a Religious Offering, by L. E. L. 7s, 

Elliott's Views in the East, 2 vols, imperial 8vo. 5/.; 4to. 101. 





LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Shipw recks and Disasters at Sea, by Cyrus Redding, Esq., with several 
engravings. In 2 vols. forming Nos. 78 and 79 of Constable's Miscellany. | , 
The Book of Butterflies, Spinxes, and Moths, by Captain Brown, F.R.S.E., Ac. 


Vol. IIL, with 60 engravings, 48 of which are coloured ; being the 80th er of 


Constable’s Miscellany. 

The Tyrol, by the Author of “ Spain in 1830.” In 2 vols, 

Ww altzburgh ; ; a Tale of the Sixteenth Century . In3 vols. 

A Memoir of the lc shthyosauri and Plesiosauri, with several splendid lithog: raphic 
plates, copied from specimens in the Author's collection, by T. Hawkins, Esq. F.G.S, 

The Odes of Anacreon, by James Usher, Hebrew Professor to the Eclectic Society 
of London, Author of an Elegy on General Moore, &c. 

Poor Laws and Paupers illustrated ; ; No. 1. The Parish, a Tale, by Harriet Mar- 
tineau ; under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. 

A Popular History of Priesteraft in all Ages and Nations, up to the present day ; 
a little volume likely to excite much attention, under existing circumstances. 

Life, Times, and Correspondence of Isaac Watts, D.D., with Notices of many of 
his Contemporaries, and a critical examination of his Writings. By the Rey. Thos. 
Milner, A.M., Author of the “ History of the Seven Chure hes of Asia.” 

Mr. Nugent Taylor's Santa Maura, ‘This work will at length be published on the 
ist of June, splendidly embellished, and a series of engravings will illustrate it. 

Poetic Vigils ; containing a Monody on the death of Adam Clarke, LL.D. F.A.S., 
&e. &c. and other Poems, by William Bennett Baker. 

The second volume of Sermons which have been preached on Public Subjects and 
Solemn Occasions, with especial reference to the Signs of the Times, by Francis 
Scurray, B.D. 

Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of the Rey. William Lavers, late of 
Honiton, by I. 8. Elliott, with a portrait. 

The E ntomology of Australia, in a series of Monographs, by George Robert Gray, 
Part I. containing the genus Phasma, in 4to., w ith eight pli ites, and descriptiv e 
le ‘tterpress. 

Lectures on Poetry and General Literature, by James Montgomery. 

Directions for the Analysis of Inorganic Substances, by J.J. Berzelius, translated 
from the French, by G, O. Rees. 

The Character of the Life, in connexion with the Resurrection, by the Rev. W. 
Davis, Croft Chapel, Hastings. 

The Abolition of the Poor Laws the Prosperity of the Country. 

A Volume of Original Poems, under the title of Rhymes and Rhapgodies, by 
Robert Folkestone Williams. 

The Narrative of two Expeditions into the Interior of Australia, undertaken by 
Captain Charles Sturt, of the 39th Regiment, by order of the Colonial Government, 
to ascertain the nature of the country to the w est and north-west of the Colony of 
New South Wales. 

An Historical Sketch of the Princes of India, stipendiary, subsidiary, protected, 
tributary, and feudatory ; prefaced by a Sketch of the origin and progress of British 
power in India, With a brief account of the civil, military , and judicial establish- 
ments of the East India Company. By an Officer in the Service of the East India 
Cc ompany. 

The Second Edition of Prinsep's Journal of a Voyage from Calcutta to Van Diemen’s 
Land, comprising a description of that Colony during a six months’ Residence. 

The Fourth Volume of the Library of Romance, edited by Leitch Ritchie, is from 
the pen of Mr. Galt, author of the Ayrshire Legatees, Laurie Todd, Xc. entitled 
*« The Stolen Child, a Tale of the Town.” As this story is founded on a certain 
highly interesting fact, the work is looked for with corresponding interest, particu- 
larly in the higher circles, 

‘The Seventh Number of the Parent's Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction 


contaias—The Italian Boy ;—A Walk to the Ponds 3—-Geography, No. III. ;—The 
Goat in the Well. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


Lyra Germanica. Boosey, Holles Street. 


We are happy to present to the notice of our readers Six Numbers of the above 
collection of popular German melodies, with plano-forte accompaniments, which 
have come under our observation. We have, at the same time, much reason to re- 
gret that the English words have not been adapted, in addition to the original. This 
we think would have secured to the publisher a most extensive sale in this country, 
and produced the happiest effects on the emulative genius of our native composers. 
The subject of the songs in these six numbers are descriptive of various emotions of 
the mind, but in these brief remarks we can merely advert to a few of them—The 
Alpine Hunter—Johanna’s Adieu—The Foreign Maiden—Return to Father Land 
—Thoughts of Bygone Days—A Soliloquy—1 Think of Thee—Ercorni’s Song— 
The Free Singer—The Composers, &c. We could wish Hommel’s works to be 
more generally known in England, he is a véry pleasing, as well as scientific writer, 
The little melody by Weber we found quite refreshing, and were much delighted 
with it. We believe that many of the airs may be found in six portable volumes, 
already published on the continent, but in a very inferior style to the present edi- 
tion. We cordially recommend these numbers to the musical world, and hope the 
editor will procure an English version of the words, and spare himself the blank 
puges, of which there may be some ground of complaint. 


Meet me ‘neath the Linden Tree. Joun Barrer. Golding and D’Almaine, 
Soho Square. 


A pleasing piece of music, set to words of the greatest simplicity, It seems 
strange, from the number of indifferent verses that are dignified by good music, 
that when any particular muse finds herself unusually plain and ordinary, she, 
like the mortals of her own sex, is ambitious of the most profuse and elaborate or- 
nament, 


FINE ARTS. 
The Exhibition of the Works of the Society of Artists, in Suffolk Street. 


This exhibition is now open to the inspection of the public, and is decidedly an im- 
provement ; for in this continually and rapidly advancing association, there are more 
good, and fewer mediocre pictures than we ever remember to have seen among a collection 
so numerous. ‘The artists did courageously and wisely in emancipating themselves 
from the trammels of the Royal Academy. They have said to their countrymen, we 
have talent; they have proved it, and the nation have acknowledged it. We attended 
the private view, and were both pleased and surprised to find so many of the pictures 
already sold, Were not the candidates for an opportunity to display their works so nu- 
merous, we should say that many things that deserved a better place were hung both 
too high and too low, and we may on that account have omitted notice of what 
perhaps in themselves are deserving of the most marked attention. If there be a 
British school of art, emphatically so called, to be formed, and as such acknowledged 
by foreign nations, we feel assured that the foundation of it will be, nay is, already 
laid by this society, and we anticipate confidently a patronage from the public com- 
mensurate to the ability and industry displayed by the artists, and to the magni- 
tude of a national object so grand. What pleased us much, there appeared through- 
out, less of mannerisms and servile imitations of the ancient and established mas- 
ters than usual, which proves that the artists are beginning to rely on their own 
resources—a truly British feeling, and making art only anciliary to nature, and not 
her mistress—now that they have mental capabilities of the highest order, to 
invent, as well as manual dexterity to copy. This exhibition was opened too late 
for us to speak of any pictures in the detail—which we certainly shall do in our 
next number; in the meantime we beg the visitor's attention to the following num- 
bers—+. 9. 12. 20. 21! 25.34. 35! S38. 43. 49. 54. 56! 61, 62. 63. 69.73! 79, 91. 
02, 93. 104. 110. 117. 124. 127, 151. 13%. 135, 137. 138. 14%. 155. 156. 170, 173. 
177. 180, 193. 198. 202, 207. 211! 221. 51. 254. 262. 254. 270. 287! 292, 526, 327. 
332. 339. 543! 359! 361, 565. 367. 411. 418! 425. 425. 455. 456. 459. 450. 455, 
162. 483! 487. 522'527! 543.554. 566. 686' 717! 742! 639! B56! B72. Cum multis 
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124 Fine Arts. 
Mr. Martin's new Plan of Drainage for the Metropolis. 


We think it to be a duty imperative upon us to call the public attention to Mr. 
Martin’s patriotic efforts to give this great metropolis a supply of salubrious water, 
and an efficient drainage. The plan that he has tendered is marked by that gran- 
deur of conception, that all acknowledge, in contemplating his wonderful pictures ; 
but in this case the most practical utility is also combined with the most extensive 
views. Mr. Donaldson lately, at a meeting of the British Institution, was about to 
enter into an exposé of the plan, but was, to the regret of a numerous audience, com- 
pelled, for the want of time, to omit the most essential particulars. Had we 
the limits, we would gladly supply the omission—as itis, it will be in our power 
only, and that at the sacrifice of other matter, to give but an imperfect idea of what, 
if effected, would, we believe, make this city the most healthy spot im the world. 
It is Mr. Martin's wish to make sewers, arched over with cast iron, of a sufficient 
magnitude to convey, by a gentle declination, the whole mass of filth to certain great 
receptacles, where, by a process, it will be prevented from emitting effluvium, and 
from whence, (insteed of being, as it is now, a pest to the country,) it is to be con- 
veyed away to increase the riches of the nation, by making the returns of agriculture 
almost unlimited. 

Every one who prides himself on the name of a patriot, or who wishes to be 
thought a philanthropist, should lend his aid to bring this noble design into execu- 
tion, for, on the one hand, it will raise this country still higher, by its opulence, in 
the scale of nations, and, on the other, remove the scourge of sickness from those 
who are most obnoxious to, and the least able to resist it—the lower orders. We call 
the attention of all classes to this plan, and beg them to inform themselves of all its 
details, and then they will comprehend its comparatively small expense, and its in- 
comparably extensive utility. 

We anticipate that the above eminent artist and architect will shortly publish 
‘* A Plan for improving the Drainage of the Metropolis, by preventing the sewage 
from being thrown into the river, thereby preserving the purity of the water, which 
vast numbers of the inhabitants are now necessitated to use, and of saving the ma- 
nure for agricultural purposes ;” which will fully make his views understood by 
the nation at large. 


Martin's Illustrations of the Bible. 


It is now our pleasing office to consider the architect under the light of the artist, 
and we proceed to notice his powerful engravings, which we can do only in the 
aggregate, and must postpone the pleasing task of calling the attention of our 
readers to their individual beauties until our next publication. Indeed, were we to 
exhaust our powers in praise, we should be only echoing the general voice, for we 
feel assured that every one of taste must admit them to be, with some few and very 
trifling imperfections, which are perhaps inherent in the style of the artist, the very 
best graphic illustrations that have ever yet been submitted to the public for the 
embellishment of the Holy Scriptures. As we before said, we shall particularize in 
our next number. 


The Camera, No. I. Sketches at Hastings, drawn from Nature, and etched 
by Henry Maturing. Moon, Boys, and Co., Pall Mall. 


We think these sketches somewhat rude, but very characteristic of what they 
profess to represent, With the most independent freedom of handling, there is a 
sufficient degree of accuracy. The fishing boat is very good, and the fisherman, 
whose portrait is given, quite a sturdy hero; it is a pity that his eyes are of dif- 
ferent families. The coast scene and market cart might please the most fastidious ; 
and to conclude, the letter press accompanying the whole is written in a style so 
cheerful, that we predicate of Mr. Malling that he is a melancholy man—your viva- 
eicus writers generally are so. 


Grand Canal, Venice. Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


A spirited, and at the same time a delicately touched line engraving, after Bon- 
nington, by Charles Lewis. We think the sky and the aerial distance excellently 
managed. This is altogether a favourable and animated view of an imposing part of 
this wonderful and aquatic city. We doubt not that this piece of art will find its 
way into the portfolios of all who love and honour the arts. 
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Finden’s Gallery of the Graces, after the most eminent Artists. Illustra- 
tions by T. K. Hervey, Ese. Part III. Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


The portrait. by F, Stone, exemplifying, “Some pleasing page shall charm the 
solemn hour,” is of a sweet simplicity, and beautiful from the tender and graduated 
display of light and shadow—the mouth, however, is somewhat heavy and murky 
The verbal illustration, have, we think, inthis instance, excelled the illustrated. 
In plate 8, by Mr. Boxal, we find the hair looking ponderous and matted—and the 
visage not sufficiently round. This design would have been thought good, had we 
not been used to such a galaxy of stars in this publication, Plate 9, by Stone, we 
think by far the best. We had looked at it, till we almost thought the lips were 
parting to speak to us, as the eyes certainly did. The tout ensemble tells us of more 
than the recollections of an old song. The manual execution displayed here is 
delicate in the extreme. We hope that the poetry in these pages is as much read, 
as we feel assured that the portraits are dwelt on—for Mr. Hervey deserves it, 


Astronomical Lectures. By C. I. Avams, Esq. 


We call the attention of the young, and all those who have the tuition of the young, 
not to neglect the opportunity of making themselves more conversant with the ower, 
the goodness, and the glory of the Omnipotent architect, by learning how to view 
him through his works, and endeavouring, though mortal.understanding must do it 
but faintly, to comprehend him through the wonders that astronomy opens to the 
view. Mr. Adams affords a most pleasing, scientific, and lucid abstract of all the 
motions, properties, and peculiarities of the celestial bodies ; indeed, every thing is 
made so plain by his magnificent orrery, that the most inert of comprehension 
cannot fail to be enlightened, It surely abbreviates the study of astronomy, and no 
youth of either sex, after attending one of those lectures, can fail to be able to bear 
an intelligent part in any conversation about the mysteries of the heavens. The 
time, too, of this exhibition is peculiarly appropriate, as, during Lent, we should 
surely give up our minds a little more than usual to serious reflections, and we 
have here the opportunity to turn them to advantage, making heavenly knowledge 
the foundation of the praise of the Divinity. 


Landscape Illustrations of the Prose and Poetical Works of Sir Walter 
Scott, Part XV. Chapman and Hall, Strand; Moon, Boys, and 
Graves, Pall Mall. 


This number of this very pleasing periodical, that makes its way to the mind by 
the most level passage practicable to a publication, that is, by the eye, contains 
the portrait of Margaret Ramsay, by William Blisard. Whether the artist have 
fulfilled the idea of the great modern magician must be left, after all, to the judg- 
ment of each individual spectator; to the imaginative, perhaps, this engraving 
would fall short of their expectations, but we think that the generality of the public 
must confess it a very fair embodying of the character, The face is pleasing and 
passive ; and though somewhat sullen, yet there is a loveliness about the whole 
that makes the very sullenness appear amiable. We do not approve so much of the 
attitude as we do of the countenance, but we must say that, taken altogether, it will 
tend to maintain the high reputation that this series has acquired, Of the land- 
scapes, all of which are good, the ruins of Kenilworth Castle our favourite. 


Burford’s Panorama of the Siege of Antwerp, Leicester Square. 

This is a very impesing performance. Not having signalized ourselves at the 
siege, of course we cannot speak as to the accuracy of this identical representation, 
But albeit, editors though we are, we assure our readers that we have seen ser- 
vice—battles, sieges, and all the varieties of the tug of war; our authority ought, 
therefore, to be considered as something, when we say, that the picture is just such 
an one as We conceive it ought to be, and it has the just merit of not being over- 
done, though it is so well done. It is not, perhaps, painted up to the Cockney 
notions of a battle—all flash and fire—and it is therefore the more excellent. Were 
there no noise, the contemplation of a battle would be a very solemn affair; and 
what most struck us, who, when we have seen the vomited smoke, have been used 
to expect the loud report, was the singular silence that prevailed. We have no 


doubt that the public will avail themselves of this opportunity of witnessing a siege 
at so little expense, and at so little hazard. 
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126 Learned Societies. 


MISCELLANEOUS, PHILOSOPHICAL, &c. 


Asrroxomy.—Sir J. Herschel has finished his series of calculations on the double 
stars, and is about to set out for the Cape of Good Hope, to pursue the inquiry in 
another latitude. 


ComrensatinG Penputums.—M. Henry Robert, pupil of Breguet, has, by avail- 
ing himself of the well-known quality possessed by the wood of the fir-tree of pre- 


serving its length unaltered in all changes of temperature, and confining a rod of 


this wood in a metal box, the expansion of the bob correcting that of the tube, suc- 
ceeded perfectly in making a pendulum, uniting all the requisites of a good com- 
pensator, and at the same time simple in its construction and form. 

East Frortpa,—An exploring party has lately found in the prairies near the 
river Sinebal, large quantities of wild white grapes, of excellent flavour and large 
size—as well as a species of indigenous cotton. 

Discovery tn tHE Paciric.—A Captain Covel, commander of an American mer- 
chant ship, lately arrived in the United States, mentions that in latitude 4° 30’ N,, 
longitude 168° 40’, he discovered a group of fourteen islands, not laid down on any 
chart. ‘They were all inhabited, and the natives spoke the Spanish language. 


Return of all Manumissions between the Period commencing with the first Registration of 
. 5 ‘ 5 


Slaves in 1817 to the 28th of June 1826, distinguishing gratuitous Manumissions 
from such as are paid for. 


a 
































Period Manumissions Gratuitous | Total 
eriod. paid for. Manumissions. | ica 
From the 29th of June 1817 - , 
to the 28th of June 1818 - see Ys | 
— 1819 - 9Q4. 396 580 
a 1820 - 214 337 | a8 
— 182i se 266 366 652 
ane 1822 178 287 465 
—- 1823 = | 209 236 445 
sae 1824 - | 197 246 445 
_ 18209 °1 208 238 446 
- 1520,—- | 197 208 405 
| 1,951 2.831 4,782 
#1827) - | 931 917 448 
-- i8v8ti«se 939 949 481 
— 1829s | 281 O59 540 
os 1830 =| 277 939 516 
2,972 3.795 6,767 
—_ 1829 not stated how manumitted 9 
— 1830 ditto . - ditto - 3 
| 6,779 


* The returns from 1826 to 1830 are abstracted from a list of manumissions trans- 
mitted to the Colonial Department by the Governor. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

Sorrrrs at Kenstncton Patacr.—At the second conversatione of His Royal 
Highness the President of the Royal Society, a company of great distinction assem- 
bled ; though, from being distributed through the numerous suite of apartments, we 
can only mention a few names: Prince Talleyrand, the Duke of Somerset, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Bishops of London and Bath and Wells, Earl Fitzwilliam, the Earl 
of Munster, Lord Milton, Sir Gore Ouseley, Sir M. Shee, Mr. Chantrey, Mr. 
Wilkie, Sir John Soane, Mr. Lambert, the Lord Mayor, Sir J. Herschel, Sir H. 
Ellis, Sir F. Madden, Sir T. Phillips, Colonel Leake, Mr. Hamilton, and a number 
of individuals who rank high in our schools of science, literature, and arts. The 
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evening, as before in these pleasing “ reunions,” was marked by that unembarrassed 
intercourse, so rare in English society, and so delightful where it can be enjoyed ; 
and no where more delightful than in this country, whose intellect is as ready as it 
is solid, and whose talent is as sportive as it is sterling, when called into play with- 
out effort and without ambition. His Royal Highness always provides some extra 
objects, new and curious inventions, &c., to vary the tone of these entertainments . 
and we observed some interesting experiments (Faraday’s) on electro-magnetism ; 
an improved ship-rudder; specimens of wood in various states of decomposition ; 
and some interesting examples of warlike weapons exhibited by Mr. Wilkinson, the 
very ingenious gunmaker of Pall Mall. Malay bows, creases, curious guns to dis- 
charge multiplied destruction, and models of the most ancient engines of battery, 
rendered this display one of uncommon interest. 


Tur Nicer Exrepition.—The vessels with Richard Lander reached Cape Coast 
Castle, all well, on Sunday the 7th of October, seventy-two days after sailing from 
Milford Haven ; and having touched at the Isle de Los, Sierra Leone, and other 
points, for a supply of fuel for the two steamers. There had been some cases of 
fever, but no deaths. At Cape Coast the governor, Maclean, and the ofticers of the 
garrison, treated their visitors with the utmost kindness and hospitality ; and Mr, 
Lander had fortunately secured the services of Pascoe, and other natives, who were 
with him in his former travels, to accompany him in his present undertaking. Two 
natives of the Eboe country are spoken of as likely to be of great benefit to him, as 
one of them is the son of a chief, and both are intelligent, and speak English. The 
Alburka steamer works admirably. The expedition was to sail about the middle of 
the month for the Rio Nunez, and proceed up that river direct for the Niger. 
Lander was in good health and spirits. 
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MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
Kept at Edmonton. Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. Longitude 3’ 51” West of Greenwich. 

The warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed to the North in the 
shade, standing about four feet above the surtace of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is 
ascertained by an horizontal self-registering Thermometer in a similar situation, The daily range 
of the Barometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight tn 
the morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 


Range 


| 
| Range 

















Prevailing Rain | _ , | 
1833.| of | of Winds 5 in | Prevailing Weather. 
'Ther.| Barom. — Inches 
Feb.| 
23) 30-44 29,84-29,71 N.E. Generally clear. | 
24 29-43 29,67-29.5s8 N.E. 05 General cloud, rain frequent during the day. 
25, 29-43 29,42 Stat. S.W. | Except the morning, showery. | 
26 33-50 29,34-29,24 . oo. 515 Very showery. . 
27) 36-47 29,12-29, 06 N.E. 05 Except the even. cloudy, with frequent showers. | 
28) 27-45 29,29-28,85 S.W. 025 Generally cloudy, with frequent rain. 

March! | 
1} 29-45 29,04-29,26 S.W. 415 Alternately clear and cloudy. 
2) 29-49 29,61-29,7 | S.W. General cloud. | 
3) 31-53 29,68-29,6) S.E. General cloud. 
4 39-53 29,61-29,74 S.E. General cloud. 
5 27-51 29,86-29,98 N.W. Generally clear. 
6 37-43 30,04-30,00 N.W. 025 Cloudy, with freqaent rain, — 
7, 30-45 30,09-30,10 N.W. Generally clear, a little hail in the afternoon. | 
8 26-38 30,20 Stat N. b. E. Cloudy. — 
9 26-39 30,17-30-0 N.E. Cloudy, frequent snow during the day. 

10) 30-39 29,91-29,87)} N.Ee Cloudy, frequent snow during the day. 
11) 29-43 29,91-29 95 N-E- Clonady, frequent snow during the day. 
12 28-41 20,94-29,87) N. & NE, Cloudy, frequent suow daring the day. 

13 23-39 20,78-29,45 N.E. Generally clear. 

14 18-39 29,51-29,6- N.E. Clear. 
15 2640 29,60-29,52 N.E. General cloud. 
16 27-49 29,46-29,50 N.E. Except the morning, cloudy. | 
17. 29-43 24,54-29,46 N.E. Raining generally. 

Ik 32-42 |29,56-29,73 N.E. ,125 laining generally. _ 

19 31-42 29,81-29,93 N.E. 075 Generally cloudy, rain in the afternoon. 

20 26-43 30,06-30,00 N.W. Except the morning, clondy, — 

21) 29-42 29,07-29,85 N.W. General cloud, a few a of snow at ae 
22) 36-39 [20,48 29,80 N.W. Except the morn. cloudy, heavy snow in the ¢ ‘ 
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NEW PATENTS. 


J. Me. Curdy, of Southampton Row, Middlesex, Esq. for certain improvements 
in machinery for acquiring power in rivers and currents, partly communicated by a 
foreigner, Jan, 22nd, 6 months. 

L. Hebert, of Paternoster Row, London, Civil Engineer, for certain improve- 
ments in machines or apparatus for and in the process of manufacturing bread from 
grain, and the application of other products for another product thereof, to certain 
useful purposes. Jan. 24th, 6 months. 

J. Warner, the younger, of the Crescent, Jewin Street, London, Brass Founder, 
for certain improved processes in giving a metallic coating to various articles of 
commerce. Jan. 24th, 6 months. 

R. Stephenson, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Northumberland, Engineer, for his 
invention of certain improvements in the locomotive steam engines now in use for 
the quick conveyance of passengers and goods upon edge railways, Jan, 20th, 
6 months. 

W. North, of Stangate Wharf, Lambeth, Surrey, Slater, for an improvement in 
roofing or covering of houses or other buildings or places, Jan, 29th, 6 months. 

J. 8. Dawes, of Badford Works, West Bromwich, Stafford, lron Master, for cer- 
tain improvements in the manufacture of iron. Jan. 29th, 6 months. 

R. Butler, of Austin Friars, London, Merchant, for improvements in manufac- 
turing, obtaining, or producing oil from certain substances, and in extracting, pro- 
ducing, or obtaining gas from the same, or such like substances, or from oil pro- 
duced therefrom. Jan. 29th, 6 months. 

E. Appleby, of Doncaster, York, Iron Founder, for improvements in steam en- 
gines. Jan. 29tb, 6 months. 

J. Reedhbead, of Henry Street, Vauxhall, in the Parish of Lambeth, Surrey, for 
improvements in the construction of coaches, waggons, or other carriages used for 
the transport or conveying goods and passengers, to be drawn by horses, or pro- 
pelled by steam or other motive power, Jan. 29th, 6 months. 

J, Linton, of Selby, in the County of York, Brazier, for an improved construction 
of steam boiler. Jan, 29th, 6 months. 

J. J. Guest, of Dowlais Iron Works, Merthyr Tidvil, Glamorgan, Esq. for an im- 
provement in the process used for reducing iron ore and other materials containing 
iron to what is called in the iron trade “ finers.” Jan. Sist, 4 months. 

J. Sutton, of Dean Street, Soho, Middlesex, Chair Maker, for certain improve- 
ments in easy chairs, Jan. 3ist, 2 months. 

J. Dickson and J, Ikin, both of Holland Street, Blackfriars Road, Surrey, Engi- 
neers, for improvements in the process of making gas from coal or other substances. 
Feb. 6th, 6 months. 

W. Crofts, late of Lenton, but now of Radford, both in the County of Notting- 
ham, Mechanic, for certain improvements in machinery for manufacturing bobbin 
net lace. Feb. 11th, 6 months. 

W. Crofts, late of Lenton, but now of Radford, both in the County of Notting- 
ham, Mechanic, for an improved mode of combining together and actuating certain 
parts of machinery already known and used for making lace commonly called bobbin 
net. Feb. 11th, 6 months. 

E, Lucas, of Edward Street, Birmingham, Warwick, Engineer, for a self-acting 
force and lift pump. Feb. iith, 6 months. 

J. Brown, of Margaret Street, Commercial Road, Middlesex, Rigger, for certain 
improvements in capstans, and apparatus to be used therewith. Feb. 14th. 

W. Rhodes, of the Grange, Leyton, Essex, Brick Maker, for an improved manu- 
facture of bricks for building purposes. Feb. 14th, 6 months. 

T. R. Williams, Esq. late of Norfolk Street, Strand, for a new combination of 
fibrous materials, forming, by means of machinery, artificial skins, which may be 
applied for the purposes for which skins, leather, vellum, and parchment are now 
used. Feb. 14th, 6 months. 

L. Hebert, of Hampstead Road, Middlesex, Civil Engineer, and J. Don, of No. 9, 
Lower James Street, Golden Square, Westminster, for certain improvements in en- 
gines and other machinery employed in the construction of steam vessels and steam 
carriages, a portion of which improvements is applicable to other purposes, part of 
which improvement was communicated by a foreigner. Feb. 21st, 6 montbs. 

T. Hills, the younger, of St. Michael’s Alley, Cornbill, London, Gentleman, for a 
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certain improvement in furnaces for steam boilers, and other useful purposes. Feb, 
21st, 6 months. 

A. Gordon, of the Strand, Middlesex, Engineer, for certain improvements in the 
boilers or generators of steam or vapour, and in condensing such steam or vapour, 
and in engines to be worked by steam or vapour for propelling or actuating machi- 
nery and carriages on land, and boats or vessels, or other floating bodies on water, 
being a communication made to him by a foreigner. Feb. 21st, 6 months, 

R. Hicks, of W impole Street, Middlesex, Esq. for an improved method of, and 
apparatus for, baking bread. Feb, 21st, 6 months, 





COMMERCIAL AND MONEY MARKET REPORT. 


There are so many great questions now in abeyance with regard to the commer- 
cial relations of the country, that it would be difficult to define its real position. The 
East India Company and Bank Charters, the West India Question, the ‘Timber 
Duties, and the agitation of the subject of the Currency, very generally throughout 
the country, are all pressing heavily upon mercantile enterprize, because the uncer- 
tainty that prevails with regard to them destroys confidence. The West India 
produce market has been generally inactive since our last, frequently operated upon 
by the reports that have prevailed as to the views of the government with respect to 
the islands, _At present there is fair business doing in sugar, but very little in 
coffee. There have been some transactions in Jamaica rums at @s. Gd. to 2s. 7d, 
A government contract for 75,000 gallons of Leeward Islands is just out. It has 
been taken at 1s. 9d. per gallon, The last was at 1s. 8}d. There is no new feature in 
East India produce. The next Indigo sale on the 12th instant will comprise about 
6000 chests, and dealers are now engaged in viewing. The late Tea sale, although 
some finer qualities went higher than the previous sale, averaged a decline of about 
2d. as compared with it. The position of manufacturing industry may be summed 
up in the following short statement. The three great branches—cotton, woollen, 
and silk, are all active ; but it must be recollected this is the season of the year for 
commercial and manufacturing activity. The iron trade is considerably improved, 
The glove manufacturers are complaining heavily, and we believe that they have 
good cause for their complaints ; for their trade is severely depressed. The glass 
and lead manufactures are also suffering. 

Tur Money Marker has been very inanimate since our last, and prices have 
varied but little, if we except Spanish stock, which has advanced during this month 
about 2 per cent. The following are the prices of English and Foreign stocks. 


PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 


On Tuesday, 26th of March. 


Cents, 68, 9.—Greek, 36, 7.— Mexican, 37 one 
narter, three quarters.—-Portuguese, 51, 2.— 
Account, 87 half, five-eighths.—New Three and Russian, 103 half.—Spanish, 19 three-eighths, 
a Half Per Cents, 95 one-eighth.—India Bonds, five-cighths. 
32, 3.—Exchequer Bills, 47, 8. SHARKS. 
FOREIGN STOCKS. Canada Co.’s, 47 half, 8 half.—British Iron, 
Belgian Bonds, 88 three-quarters, 9.—Brazil, 20 one-quarter, three-quarters. — Brazil Mines, 
62 three-quarters, 3 one-quarter.--Chilian, 22 63 half, 4 half. 
half, 3 half.—Columbian, 18 half.—Danish, 73 [The Stocks, whose dividends are payable at 
three-quarters. — Dutch, 47 one-eighth, one- _Lady-day, are now closed preparatory to that 
quarter.—French, 101, 2.—Ditto, Three per event.) 


ENGLISH STOCKS. 
Consols, 87 three eighths, half. — Do. for 





—_— --- 


BANKRUPTS. 


FROM FEBRUARY 19, TO MARCH 22, 1855, INCLUSIVE. 
Feb. 19.—M. Pass, Nine Elms, Surrey, lime- Feb. 22.—G. Rich, Curzon Street, May Pair, 


burner.—J. Downes, Saville House, Leicester tailor. —W. A. Clark, Bishopsgate Street, wine- 


Square, jeweller.—M. Martin, Regent Street, 
paper-stainer.—J. T. Walker, Oxford Strect, 
watchmaker. — W. Dickinson, Milk Street, 
warehouseman.—J. Lloyd, Carnarvon, builder. 
—G. Jacob, Southampton, grocer.—S. Brow- 
nent, Liverpool, watchmaker.—S. Morris, Hel- 
lingly, Sussex, shoemaker. — J. Shea, Ply- 
mouth, watchmaker. 

April, 1833.—VOL. VI.—NO. XXIV. 


merchant.--E. Pierey, Tichbourne Street, Gol- 
den Square, carver.—S. Sanders, Totness, De- 
vonshire, coach builder.—T. James, otherwise 
T. J. Rolland, Walcot, Somersetshire, letter of 
horses and gigs.—G. May, Evesham, Worces 
tershire, bookseller. —E, J. Wingfield, Ponty- 
yool, Monmouthshire, tavern-keeper. — W. 
Newbold, Birmingham, leather-seller. — J. 
Ss 
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Evans, Haverfordwest, baker.—J. Mulley Sim- = wine merchant.—T. Hodson, Westbromwich, 
son, Frating, Essex, cattle jobber.—T. Rutland, Staffordshire, baker.—J. Brindley, Great Barr, 


Nottingham, coachmaker. Aldridge, Staffordshire, farmer. — J. Batty], 
Feb. 26.—E. Bennett, Merstham, Surrey, Fulbourn, Cambridgeshire, common brewer, 
smith.—D. Greenley, jon., Goswell S‘reet, vic- March 12.—W. Twycross, Godalming, Sur 
tuatler.—R. Topham, Dockhead, linen-draper. rey, leather dresser.—J. Spivey, King Street, 
—W. B. Gunning, Egham, biicklayer.—G. wovision agent.—J. M. Williams, Totteridge, 


Tinstay, New Quebee Street, victnaller.—dJ. ferts, bill broker.—J. Cann, Broad Street, 
Ga ger, Beaminster, grocer.—T. Deflarn, Old Bloomsbury Square, eating house keeper.—R. 
Compton Street, comn-desler.—G. N. White, Waikington, High Holborn, upholsterer.—J, 
Waterloo Place, Albany Road, coal merchant. Green, Birmingbam, ramrod maker.—J. Mel- 
—H. Greaves, Leicester, grocer.—D. Lockyer, lor, Manchester, tailor.—H. Pratt, Bilston, 
Brighton, victualier. — W. Clake, Redditch, Stiffordshire, miller.—J. Bent, Bankfoot, York- 
buiider.—J. S. Harrison, Bath, picture dealer, — shire, cotton spinncr.—E. Scott, Great Yar 
--S. Sanders, Totners, coach builder. —C.  movth, Norfolk, grocer.—J. Hartley, Shiffaail, 


Brown, Glamford Briggs, Lincolnshire, che- Salop, huckster.— R. Hodgson, Manchester, 

mist.—T. Cardwell, Manchester, merchant.— common brewer.—C. Tuck, Gieat Yarmouth, 

J. Macklow, Birmingham, stamper.—J. Pine, Norfolk, shipwright. 

jan. Devonport, victualler. March \15.—J. C. Keene, Crooked Billet 
March 1.—G. Witt, Chenies Street, Bed- Yard, Kingsland Road, bricklayer.—J. Barton, 

ford Square, cheesemonger.—W. Oaks, Hounds- High Hol:orn, grocer.—J. Lancaster, Aber- 


ditch, coppersmith.— R. Edden, Newgate Street, — deen Place, Edgewere Road, builder.—R. 8, 
tailor. —J. Newson, Silver Street, whitesmith. Roach, Great St. Helens, wine merchant.—R, 
—C. Holthouse, New Road, St. George’s in the Hardy, Barbican, victualler.—C. Ryland, Bir- 
East, sugar refiner.—S. Castledon, Three Colt = minghaim, iron merchaut.—R. P. Gibson, Man. 
Street, Limehouse, baker.—E. Hopson, Stone- — chester, victoaller.—W. Beer, Bristol, whar- 
house, Gloncestershire, draper.—W. A. and R. — finger.—T. Bulman and J. Mellor, Manchester, 
Best, Birmingham, pocket book makers.—E.  drapers.—R. Harrison, Atherton, Lancashire, 
Watts, Oldbury-on-the-Hill, Gloucestershire, cotton manufacturer.—R. Gale and R. Mayor, 
siddler.—J. Beare, Birmingham, founder.—J. Manchester, dyers.—W. Hunt, Rochdale, wool- 
P. Clarke, Manchester, commission agent.— len manufacturer.—S. S. Hargill, Newlay, near 
J. Freeman, Blainason, Monmouthshire, vice- Leeds, dyer.—J.S. Valentine, Poxhill, Satten 
tualler,. — J. Brockman, Leatreington Priors, Coldfield, Warwickstire, brick maker. 
Warwickshire, wine mercha it. March 19.—D. L Noad, Copthall Ceurt, 

March 5.—J. Parker, Hounsditch, cork cut- agent.—A. Isaacs, Petticoat Lane, Spitalfields, 
ter.—G. Byers, Pall Mall, hatter.—W. Keith, rag merchant.—J. Jowett. Great Queen Street, 
Manchester, merehant.—J. Switt, Liverpool, furnishing lronmonger.—R. Fildes, Hackney, 
white cooper. —W. Harris, Tutbury, Stattord- tavern keeper.—J. lkin, Leeds, merchaut.—aA. 
shire, brick maker.—G. Heslington, Knares- Nicoll, Conduit Street, Boud Street, tailor.— 
horouch, Yorkshire, linen draper.—T. Rosseter, W. Dawson, Yeadon, Yorkshire, grocer,—G, 
Romsey, Southampton, miller.—R. and T. Wile and H. Schonswar, Kingston-upon Hull, mer 
liamson, Manchester, flour dealers. chants.—J. Hudson, Haslingdon, Lancashire, 

March 8.—J. Tausley, Litde Dean Street, plumber.—W. Badger, Merthyr Tidvil, Gla. 
Westminster, ironmonger.—J. Griffiths, High  morganshire, grocer—J. Hall, Barton-apon- 
Holborn, hard confectioner.—T. Brignall, South Hamber, Lincolnshire, builder.—C. Hawks- 
Mimms, inn-keeper.—J. Glossop, Brussels, wax — worth, Liverpool, licensed victualler. 
chandler.—J. Hellewell, Wadsworth, York- March 22.—W. T. Mitchell, Woolwich, 
shire, worsted manufacturer.—W. D. Davis, builder. — J. Woollett, Newbury, Berkshire, 
Leamington Priors, Warwickstire, innkeeper. tea dealer. —W. Threlkeld, Winchester Street, 
—S. Hobday, Aston, near Birmingham, snutter Broad Sireet, grocer.—W. Barrington, Sand- 
maker.—D. Nield, Shaw Edge within Cromp- — bach Heath, Sandbach, Cheshire, silk throw- 
ton, Lancashire, cotton spinner.—J. Woollison, — ster.—A. Booth, Bary, Lancashire, shop-keeper. 
Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, plamber.— —T. Houghton, Ormskirk, Lancashire, scrive- 
T. Chambers, Leamington Priors, Warwick- ner.—G. May, Clay Cross, Derbyshire, shoe 
shire, builder.—W. Partridge, Birmingham, wmaker.—W. Hankin, Kirkdale, near Liver- 
whartinger.—F, L, Bryne, Kingston-upon-Hull, — pool, stone mason. 


HISTORICAL REGISTER. 
POLITICAL JOURNAL.—Aprit 1, 1833. 


Ilovse cr Lorns, Free. 18.—Lord Ellenborough moved fcr returns respecting 
the state of Ireland down to the latest period. —Farl Grey replied, that he could have 
no objection to the motion, but he could not consent to any delay of the bill.—Ke- 
turns ordered.—Earl Grey moved the second reading of the Disturbances (Ireland) 
Bill.—The Duke of Wellington intimated that in the committee he should propose 
some amendments respecting the courts-martial, which would render the bill more 
eflectual.—The bill was read a second time. 

Feb. 19.—Previous to the House going into committee on the Disturbances (Ire- 
land) Bill, Lord Teynham suggested that the proclamation declaring any county to 
be in a disturbed state should be signed by a number of Privy Councillors, in addi- 
tion to the signature of the Lord Lieutenant. He observed that he had the highest 
confidence in the present Lord Lieutenant, but who could answer for his succes- 
sors ' he might be succeeded by a Sir Hudson Lowe.—Ihe Duke of Wellington and 
Karl Bathurst complained of this unwarranted atteck on the Governor of St. ilelena, 
than whom, thev declared, there was not a more respectable officer in his Majesty’s 
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service. All Rurope approved of his conduct.—Afte ‘rosome further conve rsation, 
Lord Teynham’s motion was negatived.—The bill then went into committe e, and 
was procec “ded with clause by clat use. Some amendments we proposed, among 
the most important of which was one proposed by the Duke of Wi ‘llington in the 
clause which appoints courts-martial, to the effect that the presidents of those courts 
should not be under the rank of field-oflicers. This amendment was ado: pted.— The 
Duke of Wellington also propose: d other amendments, to lessen the r sponsib ility of 
the military. lie wished it to be distinctly stated in the bill that the authority for 
holding courts martial procee ded from his M; ajesty ~- He thoucht that the courts- 
martial should try nobody but those persons whom the Lord Lieutenant ordere nd 
them to tr y, and that the sentence should not be carried into effect but by his order 
The latter he art of the sucge stion wus a loy ted. Other clauses of the ball were hen 
gone through. It was avreed that the Act should be limited to the 1st of August, 
1854.—1 hs bill went through the committee, to be read a third time on Thursday. 

Feb. 21.—Harl Grey broug ‘ht in a bill to provide for the more impartial adminis 
tration of justice in Ireland, by changing the veane in certain cases.—T he re port of 
the committee on the Disturbances (Ireland) Bill was brought up and agreed to, 
with some amendments. One, proposed by Earl Grey, was to allow the counsel for 
prisoners before the courts-martial to examine and cross-examine witnesses, as in 
courts of law; another provides for the more effectual prevention of making signals 
by beacons, fire-arms, or church or chapel bells. ‘The bill to be read a third time on 
Friday. 

Feb. 22,—Ear!l Gre *y moved the third reading of the Disturbances (Lreland) Bill, 
which was op posed by Lord Teynham, and supported by the Earl of Westmoreland. 
Read a third time and passed, —Earl Gre y moved the second reading of the Change 
of Venue (lrelan. | ) Bill, which he said was rendered necessary by the intimidation 
of jurors. It authorize the change of the venue to the nei rhbouring county, or to 
Dublin, by the Court of Nhing’s Bench, at the instance of the Att orney- -General, « 
of the person accused. The bill was limited to the same period as that which ~ tad 
had just passed.—Read a second ime: to be committed on Tuesday.—Their Lord- 
ships adjourned till Monday. 

Feb, 26.—Nothing important took place. 

Feb. 27.—Lord ‘leynham complained of a breach of privileg ‘e, the Standard 
having called Lord King and himself “ scoundrels and the Devil's Advocates,” for 
the remarks which they had made on the presentation of petitions for the abolition 
of tithes.—Lord King said that he had no objection to be called the ‘ Devil's Ad- 
vocate,”” (laughte ) —for, as he understood that term, it meant the angel whose duty 
it wus to prevent improper saints from being admitted (laughter. tl ord Teynham 
agreed to take quietly his share of the abuse, and abstain from farther notice of the 
libel. —The Harl of KKouen presented a petition from Sir Harcourt Lees, complaining 
of the state of Ireland, which he attributed to the admission of Roman Catholics into 
the legislature, and praying for the immediate repeal of the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill. -The Change of Venue (Ireland) Hill was read a third time.—Lord Wyntord’s 
bill for diminishing the expenses of courts of law was read a third time, 

March 1.—No business of importance came before their Lordships this day. 

March 4.—The Bishop of Bristol presented a petition from the magistrates of 
Bristol, compluining of the demoralizing effects of beer-sops.— Lord Wy nford sup- 
ported the petition. 

March 5.—Lord Roden presente “la petition from a shopkeeper of New Ross, 
Wexford, complaining of having received threatening notices, and of the intimida- 
tion under which he and others lived in Ireland. The measures of government, his 
lordship declared, called forth the approbation of all well-dispose “l persons in Ire- 
land, and especially of the farmers.—The Marquis of Westmeath denied that the 
disturbances in Ireland proceeds «l from distress ; they proceeded from sheer wicked- 
ness, stimulated by a standing committee of mischie f, 

March 6.—Lord Sutflield presented some petitions for the abolition of negro 
slavery, and expressed his couviction that such a measure could not be much longer 
de I: aye od. 

March 7. — Numerous petitions were presented for the better observance of the 
Sabbath , for the abolition of negro slavery; and against the Irish Coercion bill.— 
Jn answer to an inguiry from the Earl of Wicklow, Lord Melbourne stated that the 
government intended, without delay, to introduce a bill for the better regulation of 
juries in Jreland.—At the request of the Lord Chancellor, Lord W yuford postponed 


‘until Fuesd: iy next the second reading of his bill for diminishing the expense of 


proceedings rs at common law.—The Lord Chancellor prese ‘ted a bill, founded on the 
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recommendation of the Common Law Commissioners’ Report—namely, to give the 
judges the power to curtail special pleadings; to reduce the time of statutory limita- 
tions as regarded certain debts; to render interest recoverable, in certain cases, 
where the debt had been demanded ; and in other ways to facilitate the attainment 
of cheap and speedy justice.—Read a first time. 

March 8.—Petitions were presented for the repeal of the house and window taxes : 
for the better observance of the Sabbath ; and for the immediate abolition of slavery, 
after which their Lordships adjourned. ; 

March 11.—Lord Teynham presented a petition from Mayo against the Irish Co- 
ercion bill, and gave notice that on Monday next he should move an address to his 
Majesty for copies of the information on which the Lord Lieutenant had caused the 
barony of Gallen to be proclaimed. 

March 12,—Lord King moved for returns showing the application of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, in augmentation of poor livings. He contended that these funds 
had been grossly misapplied. Many dignitaries of the church, who were impro- 
priators of the tithes of parishes, afforded the most miserable pittance to the incum- 
bents, and these livings were augmented by large sums from Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
and from the annual grant voted by parliament.—The Bishop of London replied 
that the motion could be easily complied with, as the Secretary to Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, in 1826, made out a fist of all the augmentations, and of the parishes to 
which they were made; so that it was only requisite to continue that list. As to 
the abuse thrown on the deaneries, Xc., he was not surprised atit. Similar lan- 
guage was used just before the great rebellion by Marvell, ‘‘ who loved the poor 
clergy,” and by Vane. He defended the conduct of those who had managed Queen 
Anne's Bounty, as did also the Earl of Harrowby.—The Bishop of London said he 
should oppose the motion unless the case of all lay impropriators were included in 
it.—Earl Grey admitted the propriety of the amendment; in its original form the 
motion looked invidious —The motion was eventually postponed, at the suggestion 
of the Lord Chancellor, to afford an opportunity of shaping it so as to include the 
amendment. 

March 13,—Earl Fitzwilliam (late Lord Milton) took the oaths and his seat, and 
afterwards presented some petitions for the abolition of negro slavery. 

March 14.—Lord Plunket deferred the introduction of the Jury Bill for Ireland.— 
The Lord Chancellor submitted a motion with a view of rendering available the in- 
formation obtained by the House of Commons in 1820-21, on the subject of the 
means provided throughout England to secure education.—The motion was agreed 
to.—The Law Amendment bill—founded on the recommendations of the law com- 
missioners—was read a second time on the motion of the Lord Chancellor. The 
discussion was postponed till the question of going into committee. 


March 15.—Various petitions were presented for the better observance of the 
Sabbath, and the abolition of negro slavery. 


House or Commons, Feb. 18.—After the presentation of several petitions, on 
the motion of Lord Althorp for receiving the report of the Committee of Supply, 
Mr. Cobbett said he would not remind them that their ancestors obtained a redress of 
grievances before they granted supplies, but he would not suffer that House to grant 
any supplies, until he had been permitted at least to state the grievances under which 
the people laboured, and to show that the nobility, clergy, and landed gentry of this 
country, were the most unjust body of men that ever lived; and, after a lengthened 
speech, concluded by moving a series of resolutions, of which the last was as follows: 
—*‘* That onthe first day of March next, this House will take into consideration the 
nature, tendency, and effect of the several Acts of Parliament which impose taxes on 
stamps, and things sold by auction,’—Dr,. Baldwin seconded the motion ; when, in 
compliance with the wishes of Mr. Hume, Mr. D. W. Harvey, Mr. Warburton, and 
others, Mr. Cobbett withdrew his resolutions, that the subject might be more delibe- 
rately discussed on some future day.—The report of the Committee of Supply, 
granting three millions, was then brought up, and the House adjourned, 

Feb, 19.—Mr. Stanley moved for leave to bring in a bill to amend the Grand Jury 
Laws (Ireland).—Mr. O'Connell opposed the motion.—Mr. Lefroy denied the cor- 
ruption of Irish grand jurors.—Col. Conolly, Mr. F, O’Connor, Mr. Finn, and other 
Irish members, expressed their satisfaction at the measure, and leave was given to 
bring in the bill—Mr. Godson obtained leave to bring in a bill to amend the laws 
relating to patents. 

Feb. 23.—Lord Althorp brought forward his plan for facilitating the business of 
the House. He proposed that the House should meet at twelve o’clock for petitions 
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and private bills ; that they should adjourn at three o’clock, and commence public 
business at five o’clock. That a Select Committee should be appointed to classify 
all petitions, and to prepare abstracts of them; and that Committees should sit from 
ten o clock in the forenoon until five o’clock in the afternoon, and should have leave 
to sit during the sitting of the House.—The House divided, For Lord Althorp’s mo- 
tion, 133 ; against it, 14; majority, 119,—Lord Althorp proposed a resolution, that 
twenty members should constitute a House. -~ Sir T. Freemantle proposed an amend- 
ment, that the number of members should be extended to forty, on which the House 
divided. For Lord Althorp’s proposition, 98 ; against it, 37; majority, 61. 

Feb, 24.—Mr. Slaney moved, ‘‘ That a Select Committee be appointed to consider 
the best means of securing open spaces in the vicinity of populous towns as public 
walks, calculated to promote the health and comfort of the inhabitants.”—Dr. Bald- 
win seconded the motion.—Mr. Lamb supported it, observing that it always gave 
him great pleasure to see people who worked hard all the week, innocently enjoying 
themselves on Sunday. He hoped that nothing would at any time be attempted to 
cloud the general sunshine of the cheerful Sabbath in this country. The motion was 


agreed to, and the Committee appointed,—Mr. Hume then moved for a series of 


accounts of the charges made for lighthouses from 1828 to the present time. He 
contended that nearly 200,000/. had thus been charged on shipping for what might 
have been provided much more moderately.—Mr. P. Thomson observed that the 
subject was under the consideration of the government.—The accounts were or- 
dered. 

Feb, 25.—The Suppression of Disturbance (Ireland) Bill was brought up from 
the House of Lords, and appointed to be read the first time on Wednesday, when 
Mr. O’Connell made some animadversions upon it, and said that elsewhere, where 
measures of benefit would be received with hatred, this bill had been treated with 
great favour.—Mr. Hume moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the number 
of members holding offices under the crown. He did not think that persons hold- 
ing Offices at pleasure should sit and vote in that House. He included officers in 
the army and navy. 


Feb. 26.—Lord Althorp postponed till March 12, his motion for a commutation of 


tithes.—The remainder of the evening, till eleven o'clock, was occupied with the 
presentation of petitions, and various desultory conversations to which they gave 
rise. 

Feb. 27,—The House met at twelve o’clock, according to the new arrangement, 
There was a full attendance of members, and a great number of petitions on various 
subjects were presented.—The House adjourned at three o'clock, and re-assembled at 
five, when Mr. O'Connell enforced his motion for a call of the House.—Mr. Roche 
moved for copies of all papers relating to disturbances in Ireland from Feb, 25, 18350, 
to Feb. 25, 1833, inclusive-—Mr. T, Attwood seconded the motion; but it was 
withdrawn at the suggestion of Mr. O’Connell.—Lord Althorp moved the first 
reading of the Disturbances (Ireland) Bill, and in proof of its necessity, drew a 
frightful picture of the state of Lreland.—Mr. Tennyson opposed the bill, and moved 
as an amendment, that it be read a first time that day fortnight.—After an animated 
discussion, the debate was adjourned, 

Feb. 20,—After other unimportant business had been gone through, Mr. Sheil re- 
sumed the adjourned debate, and asked bow such a bill would have been received if 
proposed for the English people?’ When would nations learn not to do what they 
would not suffer? And, after an eloquent speech in this strain, was followed by 
Mr. Romilly, who entertained similar views.—Lord Mahon said, that he gave a very 
reluctant consent to the measure, as he considered that had a less rigorous measure 
been brought forward two years ago, it would have been more efficacious.—Mr. 
Fergus O'Connor vehemently opposed the bill.--Mr. Carew supported the bill, but 
objected to the right of search at the domiciliary visits ; and, after many members 
had distinguished themselves by long speeches, the debate was adjourned, 

March 1,-—After the preliminary business, the adjourned debate on the Irish Dis- 
turbances Bill was resumed by Mr. Henry Bulwer, who made an able speech against 
the measure.—Sir George Grey, Mr. D. Harvey, and Lord John Russell, then 
spoke in succession, when Mr. Peel said, “ He was against any appearance of inde- 
cision or irresolution. ‘Touching the trial by courts martial, he thought it far less 
offensive, and more efficient, than trial by jury ; much would be gained by a change 
of the relative position of parties, while, by the very constitution of the court, fear 
would be infused into the cowardly heart.”—The question of adjournment was ulti- 
mately carried. 

March 4.—Dr. Baldwin resumed the adjourned debate, and spoke at considerable 
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length against the measure. He asked why the same course had not been adopted 
tow: ards Ireland, which had been applied with success to the disturbances in I: he 
land?) Why had not special commissions been sent into the disturbed districts ? 
W ith respect to the speech of Sir Kobert Peel, he warned ministers to distrust their 
own measures, whenever they received such support.—Major Fencourt op pose d the 
bill.— Col. Chichester and Sir R. Bateson supported it —Mr. Barron said that the 
disturbances in Ireland had been much exaggerated, and he denied that disturbance 
was now greater than formerly. —Mr. Chapman opposed the bill—Mr. Lambert con- 
sidered that additional powers ought to be granted to ministers, but doubted whe- 
ther the powers demanded were those best calc ulated to restore tranquilli ty.—Mr. 
E. Tennant supported the bill, which he regarded as precautionary, and not penal.— 
Mr. Buckingham opposed the measure, which was su; pported by Mr. Ward.—Mr, 
Bayntun and Mr. O'Dwyer opposed the bill, after w hie h the debate was adjourned, 
on the motion of Mr. Lefroy. 

March 5.—-Mr, Letroy resumed the debate on the Disturbances (Ireland ) Bill, 
arguing for the necessity of the bili, from the increase of crimes, and the i impunity 
of offenders; when, after a speech by Mr. O'Connell, in which he displayed more 
than his usual eloquence, the House divided—For the first reading of the bill, 466 : 
Against it, 89; Majority, 577. ‘The bill was read a first time—to be read a second 
time on Friday. 

March 6.---Lord Althorp, in a Committee of Supply, proposed the continuation of 
the sugar duties.---Mr. Ruthven moved an amendment, that the Chairman do report 
progress; on which, after some discussion, the committee divided---For the amend- 
ment, 8; against it, 86. The resolution was then agreed to, as were also the re- 
maining resolutions.—The House resumed.—The Solicitor-General brought in four 
bills relative to law reform, which were read a first time, and ordered to be read 
second time on Wednesday next. 

March 7.—Mr. O'Connell moved for leave to bring in a bill to amend the Jury 
Laws (Ireland) as regarded both criminal and special juries ; to assimilate the law of 
lreland, regulating the appointment of special j juries, to that of England; and to 
choose juries in criminal cases by ballot—Leave was given to bring i in th: > bill._— 
Mr. Hudson moved for a graduated reduction in the pay of all persons employed in 
the public service, and in all superannuation allowances, halt-pay, and pensions 
paid out of the public money —the reductions to be 10 per cent on incomes below 
10001., 15 per cent on those between 1000/, and 2000/., and 25 per cent on those 
between 2000/, and 40001.—Mr. T. Attwood seconded the motion. ‘The motion led 
to an exte ided conversation on the rate of wages, and the condition of the labouring 
population, with regard to which various and contradictory statements were mace ; 
und was finally withdraw n.—Mr. Hume moved that the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of last session be referred to a committee, to consider further the expediency 
of building a new house, and the expense, and to report thereon. ‘The report stated 
that the present house could not be made to accommodate all the members, nor 
could the ventilation be improved, but that, by an outlay of 14,0001., fifteen feet 
might be added to the length of the house, which would accommodate from 
seventy to eighty members. The hon. member proceeded to show that at present 
only 294 members could sit comfortably in the house, allowing two feet for each 
member 5 and that although on the late division on the Irish Coercion Bill, there 
were 266 in the body of the house, and about 100 in the gallery, yet they were then 
wedged in like herrings in a barrel.—Mr. O'Connell remarked that the present 
house would not hold the members, and one remedy would be to send 105 of them 
back to Ireland. The motion was agreed to, and the Committee appointed.—Mr. 
Hiume moved for an account of the distribution of the military force in Great 
Britain and lreland, and in each of the Colonies, in 1853, His objet was to know 
how the troops were distributed before voting the estimates.— Lord Althorp and Sir 

John Hobhouse opposed the motion, on the ground that it might be inconvenient to 
the public service, to let foreigners know the number and distribution of our troops ; 
and that its tendency was to invest the House, instead of the Crown, with the com- 
mand of the army. ‘The motion was negatived on a division: Ayes 23, Noes 201. 
Majority 178. ; 

March 8.—The report of the committee on the Oxford election, declared that the 
sitting member (Mr. Stoner) was not duly elected.—-A new writ was ordered.—The 
Grand Jury Irelind Bill was read a second time, and re‘erred to a select committee. 
—Lord Althorp moved the order of the day for the second reading of the Irish Dis- 
tu:bances Bill. —Mr. Hume said there was no proof that the existing laws, if duly 
administered, were insufficient. He moved the fcllowing amendment :—* That we 
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deeply lament the disturbed state of several of the districts in Ireland, and we are 
desirous to entrust government with such power as may be necessary to controul 


and punish the disturbers ; but we are of opinion that it has not been satisfac torily 


shown that the existing laws are not sufficient for that purpose 


; and we are un- 
willing to give our sanction to any spec les of bill that will place Ireland without the 


pale of the British constitution.” Seconded by Mr. Alderman Wood, who would 
never consent to the courts martial, And after a long debate, in which the members 
who usually take the lead had spoken, the debate was adjourned till the 11th, 

March 11.—The House was oce upied from twelve till three o'clock by the recep- 
tion of petitions against the Irish Coercion Bill.—Lord Altho rp moved that the 
Church Reform (lreland) Bill be read a first time, and in answer to inquiries from 
Sir R. Inglis, he said that it would be printed, and in the hands of members on 
‘Tue ‘sday mo iy and might be read a second time on Wednesday.—Sir R, Inglis, 
Mr. Shaw, Mr. Lefroy, and Sir R. Peel, complained of this indecent haste; Monday 
should be fixe d for the second reading.—After some discussion the House divided, 
when there appeared, for reading the bill a second time on Thursday next- -Ayes, 
187; Noes, 46; Majority, 141 ——The House then resumed the debate upon the 
Irish Disturbances’ Bill, when, after much speaking, Mr. Lalor and Mr. M, O'Con- 
nell opposed the bill, after which the House divided—For the second reading, 363; 
Against it, 84; Majority, 279. 

March 12.—Captain Be rheley gave notice, that on the 25th of March he should 
move a resolution that a portion of the House should be appropriated to the reporters 
of the public press, and that they should be amenable to such regulations as the 
Ifouse should think fit to adopt.—Mr. F. L. Bulwer moved for leave to bring in a 
bill for the better protection of dramatic authors.—Mr. G. Lamb seconded the mo- 
tion, which was agreed to.—Mr. E. L. Bulwer moved for leave to bring in a bill 
for the better regulation of the laws operating upon dramatic performances. ‘The 
motion was agre ed to.—The Lord Advocate brought in his bill for the reform of the 
Scotch burg hs, by the introduction of new regulations for the election of the coun- 
cils and magistrates of those burghs,—The Hiouse then went into a committee 
the Irish Coercion Bill; and after severil amendments had been proposed, some of 
which were acreed to, many of the clauses were carried.—Mr. 8. Rice moved that 
35,5001. be eranted to pay the expenses of registering barristers under the Reform 
Act.— Agreed to, 


on 


It will be seen, by a review of the foregoing ‘extract of the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, that our reformed legislature has already sat nearly eight weeks, and have 
absolutely done nothing salutary to the most vital interests of the country. All 
their time has been occupied with the more or less degree of coercion necessary to 
reduce the Irish into subjection, All must now agree that some strong alterative 
measure is necessary, and that that necessity has been produced by the misgovern- 
ment of a train of antecedent administrations. ‘The patient has been driven mad, 
and now the strait waistcoat is necessary for the maniac. ‘There has not been 
much difference in the space of the last month in the commercial prosperity, or rather 
the want of it, of the country. Population and poverty seem to march with gigantic 
steps across the land, and are followed by a posse of small political economists, who 
lift their feeble hue and cry after them, France is tranquil though discontented, 
The Carlist party there being about to be increased by one too much, i is now decreas- 
ing. Holland is obstinate, Belgium impoverished, and Russia and Austria poor, 
and on their guard. In Portugal the two brothers are still inciting the unhappy 
natives to cut each other's throats—how it will end, it is impossible even to surmise, 
Liberalism is about to establish herself in Spain, we trust that she will do it without 
violence. Italy now being nothing but an appanage to Austria, we need say no- 
thing about her. ‘Ihe Russian bear has put forth her monstrous paws, soliciting 
the hug of amity with the distressed Porte ; but the intervention of England and 
France has made the d: incerous offer urnecessary. We are to have another empire 
and another dynasty on the southern shores of the Mediterranean, of which the 
revolted Pasha is to be the founder. Poland being prostrate at the foot of her op- 
pressor, we trust will there gather strength to rise and to avenge, The not upholding 
her as an integral nation was a sad mistake of the European powers. We are still, 
on the western coasts of Africa, sacrificing large sums of tax-procured money, and 
much reg English life, to suppress, what is irrepressible, until a general right 
of search js granted between all nations—the slave trade. How disgusting have been 
the « wen Sa and the impiety of all this phi risaic -" pious humbug! The interior of 
China appears to be : somewhat more tr: anquillized, and we hope that the East India 
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House are now “ setting that house in order.’ Our Trans-Atlantic brethren begin 
to see the folly of breaking each other’s heads, and concessions are the order of the 
day. Half the wars that have desolated the world, have been the result of injudi- 
cious and oppressive taxation. When will statesmen find out that the most politic 
and the most productive taxation is on property acquired, and not on the intelli- 
gence, the activity, and the industry that acquires it. We believe that peace is 
now almost general throughout the world, long may it so continue! We have no 


doubt that the ensuing month will do more to justify the electors in their choice of 


lawmakers, than the last. We, who are of no party whatever, but wish to uphold 
what is good, and reprobate what is evil, in all classes of men, under whatever 
denomination they may rejoice or complain, have only to express our wish for, and 
lend our feeble aid to, the general welfare and prosperity of our country, that we 
have ever loved, and will do all we can to make others love and venerate. 
MEMOIRS OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 
Lorp Joun Townsnenp. 

We have to announce this month the death of that distinguished and respected no- 
bleman, Lord John Townshend. His Lordship was the second son of George, first 
Marquis Townshend, and had attained an advanced age, having been a godson of his 
Majesty King George 11. In political life he early attached himself to the late Mr, 
Fox ; and by the grace of his manners, his genius, wit, and elegant literature, became 
remarkable amongst the associates of that celebrated statesman. His Lordship suc- 
cessively filled the parts of a Lord of the Admiralty during the Coalition Adminis- 
tration and Paymaster of the Forces under that of “ All the Talents ;” and having 
at various periods had the honour of representing the University of Cambridge, the 
City of Westminster, and the Borough of Knaresborough, he finally went out of 
Parliament at the dissolution in 1818. Lord John Townshend, we believe, was 
honoured with the personal friendship both of his late and of his present Majesty. 

Tue Eart or Dup ey. 

The Earl of Dudley died last month at Norwood, in the 52nd year of his age, 
The Earldom and the Viscounties of Dudley and Ward died with his lordship: the 
Baronies of Ward and Dudley go, with an entailed estate of about 4,000/. per ann., 
to his cousin, the Rev. Hemble Ward. The Earl, by a will drawn up about ten 
years ago, settled the rest of his estate, to the value of 80,0001. per annum, on the 
eldest son of Mr. Hemble Ward ; but it is said that this will be contested by the 
heir-at-law, the Earl Ferrers. The late Earl was a man of powerful talents, varied 
accomplishments, and a most generous disposition ; but his manners had always 
been so much marked by eccentricities, that few were astonished by the unhappy cir- 
cumstances under which he was withdrawn, about a year ago, from society, He ex- 
perienced since that period a succession of paralytic attacks, and had sunk latterly 
into a state of perfect childhood. We are not aware of any literary production of his 
Lordship’s that has found its way to the press, except the well-known article in the 
‘* Quarterly Review,” on the life and character of J. Horne Tooke, with whom Lord 
Dudley had been intimate in his early youth. His parliamentary speeches, and his 
despatches while Secretary for Foreign Affairs under Mr, Canning, Lord Goderich, 
and during a brief part of the Wellington administration, were always distinguished 
by classical elegance of style. 











Married.— At Sprowston, Norfolk, Sir Henry 
Durrant, Bart. of Scottow, to Julia, danghter 
of J. H. Stracey, Esq. 

At All Souls Church, Langham Place, the 
Baron de Biel, of Zierow, in Mecklenburg, to 
Mary, ekiest danghter of William Blake, ‘Esq. 
of Danesbury, Hertford. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, John Ether- 
ington Welch Rolls, Esq. to Elizabeth Mary, 
second daughter of Walter Long, Esq. 

At Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Robert Koch, 
Eeq., his Britannic Majesty’s Vice-Consul, to 
Miss ©. Gontard. 

At Lamberhorst Church, Henry Phillips, Esq. 
to Eleanor, eldest daughter of James David- 
son, Esq., Down House, Lamberhurst, Sussex, 

At Langham Church, Viscount Torrington, to 
Miss Astley, daughter of Sir John Dugdale 
Astley, of Langham Place. 

John Burgess, Esq. to Lady Caroline Cle- 
ments, daughter of the Earlot Leitrim. 


Died.—At Buckmiuster Park, in the county 
of Lincoln, the Right Hen. William Lord 
Hantingtower, in the 68th year of his age. 

At Daviot House, near Inverness, the Hon. 
Angus Mackintosh, of Mackintosh, in his 78th 
year, 

At Cork, Gerard Callaghan, Esq. formerly 
M.P. for that city. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, Captain C. Inglis. 

At Calais, Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, the late 
Usher of the Black Rod. 

Suddenly, at his house in Merrion Square, 
Dublin, the Earl of Liandatt. 

At Edinburgh, the dowager Lady Cunning- 
ham Fairlie, wife of J. Hathorn, Esq. 

At Litthe Hampton, Sussex, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Cartwright, Rector of Earnley and Pre- 
bendary of Chichester. 

At Hanover, the celebrated professor of 
botany, Springel, of apoplexy. 

At Logiealmond, Lady Stewart Drummond. 
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Heath's Book of Beauty, notice of, 10 

Helvetic Society of Naturalists, 61 

Hints to Parents, notice of, 14 

Historical Register, 30, 64, 96, 130 

Historical and Antiquarian notice of 
Crosbv Hall, notice of, 52 


History of the American Theatre, notice 
of, 42 

Hood’s Comic Annual, notice of, 15 

Hon, Sir Henry Blackwood, Bart., me- 
moir of, 51 

Hydraulic pen, 22 


Illustrations of Political Ke onomy, no- 
tice of, 15 

————~--—— of modern sculpture, 18 

Infant Annual, notice of, 14 

Inferno of Dante, notice of, 37 

Initia Latine, notice of, 51 

Inquiry into the Poor Laws and Surplus 
Labour, notice of, 87 

I saw her at the Fancy Fair, notice of, 58 

Invisible Gentleman, notice of, 37 


Johannice, and other Poems, notice of 83 
Journal ofa Voyage from Caleutta to Van 
Dieman's Land, notice of, 39 


King’s Speech, 96 


Landscape Llustrations of the Works of 
Sir Walter Seott, 18, 125 

Latin Syntax, in short and comprehen- 
sive rules, notice of, 87 

Letter to Lord John Russell, noticed, 5.5 

~- sa Charles Edward Long, no- 
ticed, 119 

Letters of Sir Walter Scott to the Rer. 
R. Polwhele, notice of, 10 

Learned Societies, 25, 61,92, 126 

Lives of Eminent Missionaries, noticed, 7 

—— |'welve Modern Cwsars, noticed, 
11 

—— - and Exploits of Banditti in all 
parts of the World, noticed, 12 

Life of a Sailor, noticed, 33 

Library of Romance, notice of, 45,115 

—— ~-- Useful Knowledge, noticed ,5) 

Lights and Shadows of German Life, 
noticed, 41 

Life of Wm. Cowper, Esq., noticed, 112 

List of New Publications, 15, 56, 89,121 

Literary News, 17, 57, 90, 122 

Lord Ge orge Townsend. memoir of, 156 

Lvra Germuanica, noticed, 123 

Lyric Leaves, notice of, 88 


Magdalen, and other Tales, noticed, 6 

Manumissions, 126 

Martin’s New Plan of Drainage for the 
Metropolis, 124 

——— + lllustrations of the Bible, 124 

Maternal Advice, chiefly to Daughters 
leaving Home, noticed, 80 

Marriages, 32, 72, 104, 136 

Maxima, Charta of, 1832, noticed, 51. 

Meet me ‘neath the Linden Tree, notice 
of, 123 

Memoirs of Persons recently deceased, 
51, 71, 104, 126 

Memoir ot Dr. Burney, noticed, 
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INDEX. 


Memoir of Captain Sir William Hoste, 
Bart., noticed, 73 

————- Capt. Heywood, noticed, 1 

- the Life of the late Jobn 
Mason Good, noticed, 4 

Meteorological Journal, 24, 62, 92, 127 

Miscellaneous and Philosophical Intelli- 
gence, 19, 59, 126 

Miserimus, 84 

Minstrel, and other Poems, noticed, 52 

Milton’s Life and Times, notice of, 53 

Modern Cymon, noticed, 117 

Moore’s Life of Byron, notice of, 88 

Moral and Political Sketch of the United 
States of America, 114 

Mortal Life, and the State of the Soul 
after Death, notice of, 76 





Napoleonide, 60 

Naval Evolutions, noticed, 46 
Navigation of the Euphrates, 22 
New Patents, 27, 93, 128 

New History of London, noticed, 55 
New Music, 50, 123 

Niger Expedition, 127 


Observations on Mental Derangement, 
being an application of the principles 
of Phrenology to the treatment of In- 
sanity, 109 

Ocean Gem and other Poems, notice of, 
13 

Our Island, notice of, 44 

Origin and Services of the Coldstream 
Guards, notice of, 112 

Otterbourne, a Story of the English 
Marches, notice of, 12 


Paris, or the Book of the Hundred and 
One, notice of, 6 

Peasant’s Poesy, the, consisting of Mis- 
cellaneous Poetry, 14 

Plays and Poems of Shakspeare, notice 
of, 54, 88, 116 

Piozzianna, or Recollections of the late 
Mrs, Piozzi, 118 

Poetic Vigils, and other Poems, notice 
of, 117 

Poetical Aspirations, with additional 
Poems, 85 

Political Journal, 30, 64, 96, 130 

Polish Tales, 117 

Practical Notes during a Tour in Ame- 
rica, notice of, 79 

Principles of English Grammar, 86 

-———— Phrenology, 11 

Producing Man’s Companion, notice of, 
113 





Records of a Voyage to the Western 
Coasts of Africa, notice of, 115 

Records of Providence, 115 

—-—— Travels in Turkey, 34 


Red Rover's Song, 58 

Rede, Leman Thomas ‘Tertius, memoir 
of, 32 

Recollections of a Chaperon, 49 

Remarks on Crauford’s Letters on Bri- 
tish Settlers in the Interior of India, 85 

Royal Society of Literature, 25 

- Geographical Society, 27 

——- Society, 28 

- Irish Academy, 61 

Rush, Professor, memoir of, 31 

Rudiments of the French Language, 
notice of, 120 








Scripture Topography, notice of, 85 

Selections from the Old Testament, 
notice of, 12 

from the Choice Poetry of the 
Greek Dramatists, in English verse, 84 

Sense and Sensibility, 50 

Semi-serious Observations of an Italian 
Exile during his stay in England, 81 

Shakspeare, with Illustrations, 10 

Sheathing for Ships’ Bottoms, 69 

Shepherd’s Garland, 110 

Siege of Maynooth, 42 

Six Months in the West Indies—No. 36 
-of the Family Library, 9 

Society of Arts, 27 

Soirées at Kensington Palace—Sketch- 
Book of Fashion, 111 

Splendid Village, Corn Law Rhymes, 
&e. 3 

Spurzheim, Dr., memoir of, 32 

Steam Voyage from Naples to Greece, 25 

Steam Carriages, 23 

Steel Engraving, 24 








Tales of the Manse, noticed, 81 

That Lovely Girl, 58 

Tennyson’s Poems, 9 

Temperature of England, 24 

Title-page to the Records of My Life, 19 

Times’ Telescope for 1833, 118 

Traits and Stories of the Lrish Peasantry,8 

Two Years and a Half in the American 
Navy, 82 


University Review and Quarterly Ma- 
gazine, noticed, 52 


Vegetable Cookery, with an Introduc- 
tion recommending abstinence from 
animal food and intoxicating liquors, 
noticed, 83 


Wandering Bard, and other Poems, 
noticed, 46 

Wayward Son, and other Poems, 120 * 

Westminster Medical Society, 61 

Works in Progress, 17, 57, 90, 122 


Zoological Society, 26, 91 
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